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INDIA IN ITS RELATIONS TO EUROPE.* 


*“ THOUGHT,” says a French essayist, “ is a fatigue or a grief, the ob- 
ject of which is to revive the image of a fugitive Eden, the ideal of 
oo stig or the ecstasy of passion.” Thought, in a more practical view 
of the matter, is the effort to trace events to their causes. It is the highest 
prerogative of humanity, and hence it is that we always hail a thoughtful 
man as one of the elect. How many strange events are being daily 
enacted around us, and how few care to fathom, deeply and carefully, the 
more obscure and less apparent causes which have combined to bring them 
about! The President of a mighty republic is carried away by the hand 
of an assassin. The felon was a rabid secessionist, people say, and are 
satisfied—just as if there had been no supersession of republican liberties 
in the North—no other causes in action. Dozens of European nationalities 
vex and chafe to the chronic disgust of quiet-loving optimists; but is their 
condition such as is-calculated to allay national irritation, or to ensure 
obedience to the laws of a foreign power ? 

There is evil abroad in the world, however little it may suit some dis- 

sitions to admit the fact. Evil is as old as man, and the Book of Job 
is the first protest known against the misfortunes of honest people and the 
triumph of evil—against, in fact, the moral government of the world. 
China, Hindhustan, Assyria, Bactriana, worshipped and doubted not. It 
was held as certain that God punished the wicked and rewarded the 
righteous. No one could question the judgments of God. An Idumean 
was the first to suggest the same doubts which have now and then surged 
to the surface from the times of Sophocles to those of Goethe, Pascal, and 
Voltaire. Job, a just and pious man, was struck down by misfortunes ; 
he rebelled and was corrected, but before he bowed to the antique doctrine 
of necessity and optimism, he asked the imperishable question, Whence 
comes evil? aud he further put that last question, whence according to 
thoughtful men human aiaiies can alone be sought for: “If evil 
exists, is it lawful to signalise it in order to correct it ?” 

All religions and all doctrines have sought to resolve the question, 
Whence came evil? ‘The East has ever denied it. Man, nature, the 
world, are the admirable works of an ineffable Creator. The Vedas make 
Optimism spring from the pure simplicity of pastoral life. The Chinese, 
according to Meadows, say man is excellent in his nature, the family is 
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excellent, and as a result the Creator is excellent, since he is the father of 
families. It is this belief in everything being for the best that, accord- 
ing to M. Philaréte Chasles, dries up the sources of progress and perverts 
the natural growth of nations into an incurable atrophy. 

The Brahmins and the Buddhists neither consider man as excellent, 
after the Chinese doetrine, nor Jehovah as the sovereign master, after that 
of the Hebrews; their point of departure is the unity of substance. 
** Nature,” the Brahmins say, ‘is composed of forces which are Divine ; 
being divine, they are equal; they are one, they are God.” Man is con- 
sidered thus as a mode of being and of action; he loses the conscience of 
his acts and all idea of free will. The Buddhist annihilates the idea of 
evil by repelling it into the infinite. His secret is neither to act, think, 
feel, or live. He, in fact, endeavours to annihilate evil by annihilating 
himself. 

With the advent of Greece, Europe advanced whilst the East receded. 
Prometheus re-echoed from his rock the complaint of the Idumean 
patriarch. He accused Jupiter’s government of imiquity. He claimed 
for the individual that personal originality which is liberty, analysis, and 
independence, and modern Europe is, in fact, represented by the myth of 
Prometheus. M. Cahen, author of a philosophical essay on the poem of 
Job, argues that Prometheus and C&dipus are antique, and Job modern. 
M. Chasles, on the contrary, declares that Job is Asiatic and ancient, 
Prometheus modern. 

The C&dipus of Sophocles continued the Prometheus of schylus. In 
(Edipus the Oriental ideas of obedience and of the absolute are succeeded 
by the modern ideas of amelioration, struggle, heroism, and independeuce. 
Inevitable evil is stamped upon the brow of the royal CEdipus, but he 
submits, suffers, expiates, and courageously opposes all trials. He dis- 
engages himself at once and for all from the passive fatalism of the East. 
This individuality developed itself with Athenian life, introduced itself 
into the Roman social system, and was propagated by the Christian world, 
whose emblem was the cross. And what is the cross but the recognition 
of primitive evil—evil expiated by divine blood ! 

This question of evil, first debated by Job, was agitated by the author 
of CEdipus and of Hamlet, and was resuscitated by the authors of Faust 
and of Candide. Candide is one continuous irony against optimism. 

Will, asks M. Chasles, the terrible sphinx of evil always rise up in pre- 
sence of humanity more gloomy, more threatening than ever? Always. 
But a struggle has begun at the foot of the sphinx. European activity 
has assumed the offensive. Jupiter chained, moans; Prometheus has 
broken loose from his bonds, necessity recoils; liberty has sprang from the 
loins of right. Whoever is bound down by the laws of necessity, belongs 
to the past. Whoever rejoices in the ideas of justice, belongs to the 
future. 

It would be less poetical but more practical to say that the world seems 
constituted on the principle of slow and progressive improvement. The 
operation of the natural, physical, organic, and moral laws, are independent 
of, and yet important in relation to, the moral government of the world. 
All the departments of nature have definite constitutions and fixed laws 
imposed upon them by the Deity, and man’s pleasure and pain depend, 
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in this world, upon observance of, and obedience to, these constitutions and 
laws. Pain and evil are hence indications to enforce obedience, and albeit 
it is impossible to say that a complete knowledge of these laws would expel 
pain and evil from the world, still there is every reason to believe that a 
more general study and a better acquaintance with them would do much 
to mitigate their action. Cities are now drained to banish disease and 
pestilence ; education can alone diminish the errors and crimes of the 
masses. A more complete appreciation of the benevolent objects of the 
Deity in Creation would modify the action of governments, more especially, 
for example, in deciding misunderstandings by the slaughter of human 
creatures. As in the constitution of man there is nothing evil save in its 
deficiencies or excesses—in use and abuse—so there is every reason to 
believe that there are few evils but what originate in ourselves, or, in the 
words of Lord Kames, “ In maturity of sense and understanding benevo- 
lence appears more and more ; and beautiful final causes are discovered in 
many of nature’s productions that formerly were thought useless, or 
perhaps hurtful; and the time may come—we have solid ground to hope 
that it will come—when doubts and difficulties about the government of 
Providence will all of them be cleared up, and every event be found con- 
ducive to the general good.” 

If the progressive improvement of man is apparent from history, how 
strange it is to find, with M. Chasles, that it is but a century since we 
have become acquainted with the oldest system extant of a moral and - 
political theocracy—that of Hindhustan. ‘To Anquetil Duperron apper- 
tains the credit of having been one of the first to attempt to interpret 
the laws of the Gebrs, the Vendidad Sade, and the writings of Zoroaster 
(Zerdusht). To Sir William Jones the honour attaches itself of having 
first shown that the modern idioms of the West flow from the Sanscrit. 
Vedism anticipated Greek civilisation, the latter reacted upon Hindhustan 
through the conquests of Alexander, and changed the manners, whilst a 
religious reform, inaugurated by Buddhism, changed the laws. 

A whole army of men of talent and erudition followed in the footsteps 
of Duperron and Sir William Jones, and the De Sacys, Dubois, Cole- 
brookes, Wilsons, Ksoma Koreesis, Burnoufs, Lassens, W ebers, Schlegels, 
Malcolms, and Hebers, have been followed by a host of living celebrities 
in deciphering the history of the past in Hindhustan, and among these 
Max Muller may be particularly distinguished for the extent of his re- 
searches, and as the first translator of the Vedas. 

Thanks to these labourers in this vast and unexplored field, we now 
know that a primeval state of society was founded upon the adoration of 
the forces of nature—a political and moral theocracy very distinct from 
the Egyptian theocracy, and yet analogous, and this Vedic society M. 
Chasles proclaims to have been “slavery.” Greece made an irruption 
into this immutable bondage of castes, a movement towards fusion and 
equality took place, and if Hellenism was powerless to establish itself on 
the ruins of Brahminism, Buddhism was given birth to and developed, 
and with it charity and equality. 

The Hindhus have no history. ‘Time with them has no existence. 
They are indifferent to the past, careless of the future. The energies of 
life and destruction act with so much vigour around them, that none take 
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heed of life and death. Even the greatest catastrophes pass by, leaving 
no more traces than the transitory storm. Thus it is with Alexander the 
Great. He is not noticed in a single poem of the Hindhus. Many 
Oriental families trace their descent to Iskander, but not a temple or a 
monument remains to attest his presence. The literary chefs-d’couvre 
of the peninsula do not date farther back than the times of Julius Cesar 
and of Cicero—half a century before the Christian era. Sir William 
Jones first established the identity of the Xandra Coptus, or Sandracottus 
of the classics, with Chandra Gupta, “the protected of the moon,” who 
founded a lunar dynasty at Palibothra subsequent to Alexander. The 
Taxile of the classics is the name of a stronghold, Taksha Sila, “ hewn 
stones.” Porus is, according to Lassen, Purus the Arian, or “ best of 
lands,’ and Abisares is a district of Kashmir, which still preserves the 
same name—Abhisara. These elements of inquiry led to the foundation 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a host of inquirers followed in the 
footsteps of Jones, Wilson, and Prinsep, in the laborious attempts to 
decipher the history of Hindhustan from coins, inscriptions, and monu- 
ments of all kinds and descriptions. Only that, as M. Philaréte Chasles 
justly observes, each nation of labourers has failed to do justice to the 
others. Weber considers Bopp, Schlegel, Lassen, and other German 
erudits, as the sole guides and promoters of the new science. The English, 
occupied with Colebrooke and Wilson, disregarded the researches of 
’ French and German Orientalists alike, whilst, according to Baudry, the 
initiative belonged to Burnouf, and the French De Chezy, Barthé- 
lemy, Saint Hilaire, Pavie, Regnier, Foucaux, and the Italian Gorresio, 
are most meritorious. M. Chasles is peculiarly a citizen of the world; a 
good linguist, and a well-known student of other literatures besides that 
of his own country, he disclaims against these contemptible rivalries. 
Science, literature, philosophy, and thought, he justly propounds, are not 
countries of conquest or of polemics. “Let us despise and repudiate 
these arbitrary and tyrannical claims, false principalities, and fallacious 
supremacies, brome from the brutal world of facts.” ‘ Let us be just. 
Let us admire the simultaneous universality of these efforts, the obstinate 
progress of science, and the isolated forces striking out various paths to 
a same end.” 

In 1834, Dr. Mill discovered an inscription in unknown characters at 
Allahabad. Hodgson found others at Bakra, Mathia, and Radhia, east 
of the Ganges, and a fourth was found at Delhi. No one could decipher 
these inscriptions. Copies were sent to Vienna, Berlin, Bonn, and Paris. 
Jacquet, Lassen, and other Orientalists puzzled over them in vain. In 
the meantime, Captain Smith discovered a funereal inscription at Sanchi, 
in Melwa. Prinsep set to work at it. Just as the words Darius and 
Cambyses gave the clue to the Cuneiform alphabet, Prinsep guessed at 
the word “ gift” often repeated, and with the three consonants thus ob- 
tained he formulated an alphabet, by which he read : 

The mother of Dharmagirika made this gift. 

The blacksmith of Sobhagaya made this gift. 

The poor Kada, a beggar, made this gift. 

The daughter of Sethim, deceased, made this gift. 

The essentially charitable character of the new doctrine was attested. 
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Poor people, women, the working classes, even the indigent, made acts 
of devotion and charity. The hierarchical domination of the Brahmins, 
pitiless towards the lower classes, had been succeeded by the almost 
evangelical faith of the Sramanas, who preached equality. On the gate 
of Sanchi is a long inscription: 

“To the Sramanas (Buddhist priests), respected by all, to those who 
by profound meditation have subdued their passions.’’ Also an inscrip- 
tion dedicating three “ dinars’? (denarii) to entertain three lamps. These 
inscriptions dated from the sixth to the tenth century. The gate at 
Sanchi was erected in the fifth. But the newly-deciphered alphabet was 
also found on Greek and Hindhu coins, which belonged to the third 
century, so this language involved a period of some eight centuries, and 
inaugurated chronology in a country where it had previously no existence. 
The inscriptions on the columns at Delhi and Allahabad were likewise 
deciphered. They are Buddhist, and replete with pious benevolence. 
Further inscriptions were discovered, some on rocks, and eight different 
texts were thus ultimately obtained. They were royal proclamations, or 
administrative edicts, exhorting the people to the practice of virtue 
(dherma). Among the most interesting of these edicts were those 
sculptured by order of a king named Prayadesi, or Payadesi. Proofs 
are to be found in them of reforms effected by this prince previous to 
our era, and which, under the invocation of Buddha, preached the Chris- 
tian virtues. It was an Oriental Christianity, with its bishops, priests, 
and missionaries ; its relics, fasts, saints, and beads. 

These inscriptions also attest to Hellenic influence in Hindhustan. 
When Rajah Prayadesi declares that he wishes well to men and to 
animals, he adds: ‘‘ Let it be known to the limits of the earth, in Malabar, 
at the court of King Antiochus (Yona Rajah), and among the princes, 
his allies.” A common bond of doctrine and toleration existed between 
Hellenism and Buddhism, analogous to that which in modern times has 
cemented a union between the Germanic spirit and the genius of Chris- 
tianity. Buddhism permitted its adepts to love the Ionians and Yavanas 
(Greeks). The names of Magas of Cyrene, of Alexander the Great, of 
Antiochus IT., of Antiochus Gonatas, and of Ptolemy II., were detected 
in these inscriptions, although the learned are not perfectly agreed in their 
decipherings. For example, where Prinsep and Lassen read “ tree of 
banyans,”’ Burnouf interprets ‘science and virtue,’’ where Burnouf reads 
“bravery and nobility,” Wilson finds “ Sutras and Agamas.” 

Prayadesi, according to Weber the same as Asoka, ‘ the benevolent,” 
was influenced in his philosophy by the Greeks. For two hundred and 
fifty years Greeks ruled over Bactriana. Masson collected in a year on 
the plain of Beghram thirty-five thousand Greek coins, and in another 
sixty thousand copper coins, Greek or Hindhu-Greek. Burnes discovered 
in the Badakshan two silver cups, one representing the triumph of 
Bacchus, the other Shapur on horseback, killing a lion, after the fashion 
of the sculptures at Persepolis. Sophists, hetairw, and Greek comedians, 
enlivened the courts of the Indian rajahs. Songs were chanted in Sanscrit 
and Prakrit. The currency adopted an Ionian type. The Greco-Assyrian 
architecture was imitated, as on the Bhilsa Topes. (See Cunningham’s 
admirable work on those Buddhist monuments.) Even the Iliad of 
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Homer is said to have been translated into Hindhu. Hence, also, the 

Hindhu drama contained mixed Brahmin and Greek elements. The 

nobles spoke Sanscrit, the people Prakrit. ‘ Castes” were preserved. 

But the hetairz and parasites were Greek. The Brahmin of noble sacer- 

dotal race, with the sacred belt on his loims, represented pride, luxury, 

tyranny, and egotism ; the Sramane, an ascetic Buddhist practising charity, 
nted the new order of ideas. 

Hindhu society may be said to have undergone a triple revolution, from 
Vedism to the religion of Buddha, and from that to Buddhism, as modified 
by Greek influences, In order to preserve independence, it is necessary 
to be worthy of it; all history proves that it is easier to deliver oneself 
than to preserve liberty. Buddhism, by constituting equality, annihilated 
the individual, and liberty itself. Incapable of resisting the fierce en- 
croachments of the Brahmins, it had to take refuge in the more peaceful 
lands of Thibet and China. Charity had made it master of minds, its 
inertness entailed its ruin. It possessed the sentiment of unity and piety, 
but not that of resistance. A nation of Buddhists can neither resist nor 
conquer. The true Buddhist must do no harm to any living thing, he 
must not marry, must indulge in no passions, must live to suffer and die 
without anxiety regarding his second existence. Personality was anni- 
hilated, utterly destroyed. This doctrine, embraced by nearly a fifth of 
mankind, has not one germ of progress within it. It lives in one vast 
sepulchre. In India such an impracticable state of society fell first before 
the vehement activity of the Muhammadans, and then before the for- 
midable individuality (self-assertion) of the English. As the Greeks— 
an infinitely small proportion in the presence of the vast Orient—were 
indebted to their power to individual strength, to liberty of thought and 
personal development, so the Englishman rules in virtue solely of the 
noble and active personality of each individual. 

It is well to ponder over these philosophic conceptions of M. Philaréte 
Chasles, deduced from the study of all that is known of the annals of 
Hindhustan, for we find in our time a tendency to refer all the difficulties 
which arise occasionally in the government of a vast and heterogeneous 

ulation to over-self-assertion on the part of the English. Had not 
the East India Company or the Board of Control, which at that epoch 
ruled them, been, to use the words of Mr. Kaye, “ hard as a rock, and by 
no means to be moved to compassion for the son, the widow, and the 
many dependents of Baji Rao, the sad, sad story of Cawnpore would never 
have moved our eyes to tears.” But these are errors of government rather 
of individuals, although it might be said that the government is as much 
composed of individuals as the body politic. But there are plenty of those 
gallant men who by their stout personality help to keep the Sepoy in sub- 
jection, who lament the misplaced confidence placed upon an alien army, 
who blame its numbers, regret that it is under-officered by Europeans, 
and complain that the existence of such a gigantic native force compels 
the necessity of stationing troops in hot and unhealthy quarters as guards 
over a native force, when, Roman fashion, they would serve better as a 
protection in healthy mountain strongholds. There are not wanting 
Anglo-Indians, as well as Englishmen, who would wish to see justice done 
to the Hindhu, without carrying conciliation to that point which the 
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Eastern invariably mistakes for weakness, and who would break up the 
mischievous spirit of communism—the worst blot of Hindhustan—which 
makes the land belong to the village and not to the individual, by re- 
moving all restrictions on the sale of land, but the ruling powers do not 
see the wisdom of such counsel. 

In tracing the influence of Western thought upon Eastern life, M. 
Philaréte Chasles has attributed none but beneficial results to the contact 
of the Greeks; he has passed over the bane of the Mogul or Tartar 
empires, and those of the Muhammadans of .Persia and of Arabia, be- 
cause they were also Asiatic, although of a different kind; but he has 
much to énd fault with in the influence of the English, even to the extent 
of almost contradicting himself, by disapproving of the assertion of that 

ality, which he admires so much as the principle which gave to 
Greek, to Brahmin, and to Mussulman, power over the inert Buddhist. 

The revolt of the Sepoys, or Cipayes, as M. Chasles designates them 
(the word is Persian—sipahi for a soldier, pronounced chipawi by the 
Turks, and spahi by the Arabs. Abu Doreid says “ espahi’’ is a horse- 
man, while Hamzah says espah signifies army or dog!), against the 
English, their masters, is proclaimed to be one of the most notable events 
of the age, and one which carries with it the gravest considerations for 
the future. It was neither the Russians that sowed gold and discontent 
among the Sepoys, nor the Brahmins who organised a religious con- 
spiracy, nor the rajahs who united to expel their oppressors. It was 
incontestably a military revolt. 

And whom, asks M. Chasles, were these revolutionaires? Sons of 

nts of Oude, the annexation of which had been effected without a 
shot being fired, but not without leaving the dregs of discontent and 
rebellion. The Anglo-Indians, our author declares, may be good poli- 
ticians, but they are not good philosophers. The English despise their 
subjects too much ; they do not like them, they call them “ black fellows,” 
and live apart from them, and away from them. Upon this point he 
quotes the testimony of the English themselves. Emma Roberts wrote 
twenty years ago of the English in India, that nothing could correct 
them. ‘They are always proud and contemptuous, islanders who make 
themselves detested wherever they go. They never think of conciliating 
the natives, or making themselves agreeable to them. Oriental etiquette 
inconveniences our gentlemen. ‘“ What a bore!” they exclaim. The 
employés of the Company, on their side, keep at a distance from the 
Hindhus, from the fear of being deemed less English than they ought to 
be. The Indians respect the government because it is just and wise, but 
the civil and military functionaries are abhorred. They care so little 
whether they please or offend the natives, that their personal want of 
popularity is complete. 

Miss Roberts has not been the only one to detect, beneath the servility 
of the Hindhus, a profound dislike to their masters ; and, on the part of 
the Muhammadans, a gloomy, deep-seated hatred. She quotes passages 
from the Persian “ukhbars,” or newspapers, illustrative of this fact. 
“The idiot,” they said, writing of an English Resident, “has a pretty 
wife, who has gone out on a drive with a friend, while the idiot remains 
at table, cracking nuts and pouring wine into his body. ‘The stars were 
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laughing!” And then again: “‘ When the deputation of Hindhu nobles 
presented itself, the pig (the Resident), who was scarcely dressed, con- 
descended to arise for a while, and brutally inquired, ‘ What do you want ?” 
‘ Nothing, but to pay our respects.’ ‘That’s right; now go! And he 
withdrew to his siesta.” The cynicism of some of these ukhbars is un- 
translatable. 

Incidents of this kind were worthy of attention, but the Anglo-Indians 
disdained to notice them. Incapable of assimilating themselves to these 
old races—remnants of a hundred antique Oriental peoples—they left the 
study of the country in the hands of .a few elect—the William Joneses, 
the Racers, the Hebers, the Colebrookes, and the Burneses. 

Prince Soltikoff, a Russian traveller, marvelled at the Britannic obstinacy 
which persisted in its tea and sugar, its ham and eggs, its ale and brandy, 
its camomile and blue pill, under an Indian sun. The system in such a 
climate is undoubtedly pernicious and reprehensible; but do not the 
French in Algeria pine for fricandeau, and indulge in absinthe? The 
English under the Indian, and the French under an African sun, both 
alike unfortunately look upon themselves, for the most part, as exiles, and, 
as such, they consider some indulgence as permissible. They do not suffi- 
ciently modify their diet to that of the country, as they do not mollify 
their manners to those of the natives. As to the ladies playing on the 
piano, and singing Scotch and Irish melodies, the reflection may be per- 
mitted from a prince, but not from a philosopher. These must be the 
most innocent of an exile’s relaxations. So also as to the English cutting 
down trees to make bowling-greeus, and introducing English gardens 
amid the fairy landscapes of the country; better, surely, than idling, 
tippling, gambling, or flirting. 

These “indestructible English,” we are told, treat the natives just as 
they would the working classes at home. They keep them at a distance, 
humiliate them, and wound their self-love. On the other hand, they give 
them juries, a free press, military discipline, and an equitable imposition 
of taxes. As to the juries, the Hindhus do not know what to make of 
them. The press gives them an opportunity of ridiculing and abusing 
their masters, while discipline enables them to avenge themselves. 

The English have stretched their subtle net of conquest from the Ocean 
to Thibet and Tartary. Their sagacity, perseverance, energy, heroism, 
and skill, have been miraculous ; the work of their strength and their 
cunning is monumental, incontestable, immense ; one hundred thousand 
English hold one hundred million of subjects in thraldom—one to a 
thousand—but they have not been able to understand the people whom 
they rule over. 

They had not to do with a political race, or a race interested either in 
inquiry or progress. The Hindhu has no memory for services done, but 
he has revenge for errors committed. The English had, in fact, accord- 
ing to M. Chasles, to do with phantoms, with the fantastic, rather than 
the real; with the sanctuary of Oriental theocracy, which neither the 
Mongolian sword or Christian faith have been able to touch, for it is not 
tangible. 

“Passion that has taken refuge in reminiscences, nationality in tradi- 
tions, patriotism in custom ; few ideas, no history ; duty transformed and 
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depraved ; fury without control, and cunning without scruples; no notion 
of justice, right, or truth ; mild and servile natures, or ferocious as beasts 
of prey; nothing that bears any semblance to the weighed interests, the 
admitted concessions, the sustained efforts of Western nations ; everywhere 
the mythical; utility and moderation nowhere; oppression accepted, 
vengeance deified ; crimes considered as the natural result of vital force, 
that is to say as divine; virtues, talents, and graces, accepted in the same 
light. Such is the human species from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya, 
under an infinitude of shades of dialects and customs.” 

The symbol which realises abstraction is as natural to the Hindhu as 
reasoning and analysis are natural to our minds. The ‘ Company,” we 
are told, has never Seen realised by the Hindhu mind save as Kompania, 
the sorceress! The first railroad did not terrify the natives; there are 
no miracles for them. The novelty produced only a religious and mys- 
tical emotion. They beseeched the goddess “ Vapour” to take them into 
consideration, made offerings to her of garlands and of butter, and then 
took their places—only that they were politely requested when doing so 
to put on a shift. 

The philosophical résumé of forty ages and of thousands of generations 
is, that the Hindhu is the antithesis of the European. They are the two 

oles of humanity ; young Europe, old Asia. Here the symbol, there 
(al of symbols; moral sense lost in the one, rigid to narrowness in the 
other; synthesis opposed to analysis ;—here great wants, there a life 
without wants. Hindhustan represents the very depths of the dreamy 
East. 

M. Chasles admits that, from the time of Alexander the Great, Wes- 
tern intelligence has never ceased to march upon the East—the labours 
of Alexander were, he says, continued by the crusades. The conquest of 
Muhammadan Algeria has, he adds, crowned the ascendancy of European 
civilisation in the East! The advance of Russia in Central Asia, the 
conquests of England in India and of the French in Cochin-China, the 
combined operations of the English and French in China and Japan, and 
the spread of European influence in the Turkish empire, in Egypt and 
Persia, present, many will fancy, more comprehensive results than the 
subjugation of Algeria, but all, however, are tending to one common end. 

Oriental thought is, according to the same writer, an accepted som- 
nambulism. ‘The Rajputs would sooner die of hunger than partake of a 
repast prepared by their enemies. This prejudice has existed from the 
time of Alexander. These somnambulists imagine, like the Japanese, who, 
when insulted, have recourse to the Hari-kari, that their death is an 
anathema which will fall upon their oppressors with a terrible certainty. 
The suicide is unsullied, and will rise up again pure ; his adversary will 
reappear as something horrible and impious. The severest punishment 
that can be inflicted on a criminal Brahmin is to make him eat meat; he 
becomes a Pariah, an outcast, a thing rejected by all, and whom it is 
lawful to kill, if he should by mischance touch the garments of a 
Brahmin. 

Such is the dreamy condition in which those mystics live, whom the 
English, the least mystical of all people, are called upon to rule over. 
The Thug, strangler by profession, meets the punishment of death with 
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a smile, so long as his art, and the rites that accompany it, have been all 
duly fulfilled. He considers himself as representing, under the goddess 
aren one of the forces of nature. He has a perfect unchangeable 
belief im his mission. The prisons of Madras and Bombay are full of 
these artiste, some of them venerable as patriarchs, who are actually 

of the hundreds of crimes which they take pleasure in relating. 
According to M. Chasles, the horrors committed by Nana Sahib, his 
mildness, his hospitality (that of the Begum and her paramour, Survur 
Khan, are wisely passed over), his refinements of cruelty and delicacy, 
are to be traced to the same temperament. He was a Brahminised 
Mahratta. 

The observation of the missionary Dubois, who penned a philosophic 
work on India in the eighteenth century, is, we are told, still applicable. 
“‘ It is impossible to make Christians of the Hindhus; it is they who 
Brahminise strangers.” The English conquerors alone, by their vigorous 
and inflexible nature, have resisted such influences. Hence, also, are the 
in the eyes of the natives so many monsters and “ deicides,” living in 
perpetual orgies, killing oxen and conversing with women, which in the 
Oriental idea is tantamount to promiscuous intercourse. Bishop Heber 
met a little Hindhu girl in the streets of Madras one evening, who ran 
away at his approach, and then fell on her knees, crying: “Ah, great 
sahib, do not hurt me; | am only a little girl carrying a cake to my 
father!’ “ Are such,” asks the bishop, “the results of the long oppres- 
sion under which India has groaned since the days of Alexander ?”’ 

No, not at all the results of oppression, but the results of an unfortu- 
nately ineradicable erroneous system. It is, im the language of M. 
Chasles, the sorcery of servitude ; it is its misfortune that it consecrates 
force, accustoms man to believe himself to be necessarily either a victim 
or an executioner, and deems oppression to be the law of the world. A 
Brahmin of the nineteenth century has no belief in justice, right, or 
goodness. Sir John Shore’s harse came in contact in the narrow streets 
of Agra with a blind man. Pulling up, he requested the passers-by to 
remove the afflicted man. They were in eestasies. “ The English sahib 
is not,” they said, “like the other sahibs, who would have run over the 
blind man, he has pity on him.” Assailed and plundered for ages by 
Greeks, Mogols, Persians, Afghans, and Mahrattas, the Hindhu has no 
belief in the clemency of conquerors. 

The problem which has ever presented itself to successive legislators 
has been how to remove this sad impression. What administrative regu- 
lations, what political efforts, are best calculated to expel this dread and 
horror of the stranger, and to efface that character which is unalterable ? 
The mild and docile grace of Hindhu manners did not impose upon the 
sagacity of all. Warren Hastings, Clive, Reginald Heber, Sir John 
Shore, and others, saw a trembling, servile, enervated population shudder 
under the hand of its masters, and yet ever ready to rise, to overthrow 
them, and to tear them into pieces. 

Three insurrections followed upon one another at Vellore, Benares, 
and Bareilly. They did not originate in questions of country, liberty, or 
civil rights, but on the question as to how the beard and moustaches were 
to be cut, and certain garments to be worn! Nothing the true Oriental 
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detests so much as an assimilation to the manners and eustoms of Euro- 

. The Sultan himself has lost caste with the Muhammadans of 
Central Asia by adopting European garments in his army. The intro- 
duction of the kepi, or cap with a peak, would inevitably entail a revolu- 
tion in Western Asia. So it was with the first insurrections in India; 
they had their origin in mistaken attempts to interfere with the preju- 
dices of the people. The English were, however, protected in these first 
revolts by the Sepoys, who fought against their compatriots. It was, M. 
Chasles says, because Warren Hastings was beloved by them. But was 
not. Sir H. Wheeler beloved by them? Or, at all events, did he not 

the utmost confidence in them, aid did he not admit the wily Nana 
Sahib into his cantonments to murder four hundred and sixty-five Eng- 
lishmen and six hundred hapless women and children ? 

He would be a sorry philosopher who did not attempt to conciliate the 
native auxiliaries, but he would be a wicked man who relied solely on the 
affections of a wily subtle people, ever ready to be roused, like an electric 
spark, without reason or cause. Yet it is to this policy of winning over 
the affections of the natives that M. Chasles attributes the success of the 
English over the Dupleisis, the Bussys, and the Lally-Tolendals. Warren 
Hastings, attainted in England, was, he says, adored in India. He 
familiarised himself with the people, and, above all, respected their pre- 
judices. We have lately read of the employés on the railways that they 
adopt the system of conciliation, and that they could any day raise a native 
army in consequence that could compete with that of the ruling powers. 
So little is the Hindhu accustomed to kindly, deferential treatment, that 
in the absence of toleration of settling and colonising the country, the 
railway system, by introducing a new non-military element into the 
country, may be one of the most powerful aids towards bringing the 
natives to a sense of reliance upon the stranger, to become convinced that 
he is blessed under his wise protection, and to feel that it is not reasonable 
to hate him merely because he is a stranger. It is not that in the present 
day it would be desirable to return to the system of toleration of the 
Clives and Warren Hastingses. To wink at Thuggism, to ignore the . 
putting to death of children and the cremation of widows, to be lax with 
regard to perjury, fraud, theft, and murder; but it is that such a state of 
society cannot be expected to be reformed in a century, still less im a 
moment; native prejudices must to a certain extent be respected, and the 
commanding officer who insisted upon his Sepoys eating beef was as 
criminal as a man who put a torch under a magazine. 

The dilemma in which British rule is placed in India is neither to pre- 
serve all nor to destroy all. It is simply to enlighten and to ameliorate 
gradually, and not by fits and starts. ‘The difficulties are admittedly im- 
mense. The ladies of Calcutta and Madras took young Hindhu girls 
under their protection and educated them. A result ensued calculated to 
dishearten the most sanguine philanthropists ; they became for the most 
part Nautchs—dancers and priestesses in their view of the matter—repre- 
sentatives in their pantheism of divine grace and elegance, just as the 
Thug was of vital power. 

The Eurasians constitute an element of progress, but the European 
seems as yet to be little adapted to flourish under the Indian climate. 
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India is one of the few countries connected with England in which the 
climate has appeared to oppose itself to colonisation, backed by the mis- 
taken policy of government. Whilst in Canada, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, new nations and communities of men have 

ng up out of primary English settlements, Colonel Hopkinson de- 
ur that he has never seen an Englishman born in India who could 
serve as a substitute! The children of English parents must, to be saved, 
be sent to England before their fifteenth year. Yet Persians, Turks, nay, 
even French and Germans, can live in India, wherefore not the English? 
There is every reason to believe, because their diet is too solid, too irri- 
tating, too exciting. Instead of the rice, fruits, and water of the Hindhus, 
the English will have their highly-seasoned viands, curries, beer, wines, 
and spirits, and hence the organisation of their offspring is not suited to 
the climate. There is a medium in all things. The dietary of the 
Hindhu is not advocated as best suited to English organisations, but 
some sacrifice ought to be made to the peculiarities of the climate. 

The revolt of the Sepoys will, it is to be hoped, be serviceable as a 
lesson ; but that lesson seems as yet to be very much disregarded. 
Learned men—philosophers—whom it is too much the fashion to over- 
look as not practical men, unite with Burnouf in tracing the fundamental 
fact of the antithesis of the Hindhu genius and that of the Anglo-Saxon 
to the dreamy chimeras to which the former is addicted, the “ hallucina- 
tions of uncurbed metaphysics,” the positive somnambulism, as compared 
with Anglo-Indian practical ideas of life, in which he exists. 

Dreams! eternal dreams! exclaims M. Philaréte Chasles, and the 
English, he says, begin to understand that they have to govern a 
hundred millions of people plunged in reveries and abstractions, from 
which the impulse of momentary revolt can alone and at any time awaken 
them. If dissatisfied, the Hindhu will revolt, as he did at Benares, even 
if it is not to conquer, but to die. He believes that by so doing he entails 
an anathema on his oppressors or persecutors. This is a dangerous ab- 
straction to have to deal with. It is like a mine that, guarded, may 
remain quiescent, disturbed may explode, but which cannot be put out. 
Three hundred thousand Hindhus will devote themselves to death with 
just as little excitement as the same number would sign a petition in 
England. It is their mode of manifestation. There is no medium in 
their love or their hatred. A converted Hindhu persecutes his uncon- 
verted brethren, and has recourse to violence. Sir Eyre Coote, who was 
beloved by the Sepoys, ranks among their traditional heroes, by the side 
of the fabulous Rama, and his portrait at Madras is an object of pil- 
grimage. To Schwartz—a Danish missionary—they give two heads, 
three eyes, and twenty-two arms—their avatar, or mode of expressing 
how much superior he was in every respect to ordinary individuals. 

The influence of the same dreamy state of mind manifests itself in 
many phases of Indian life. Some mortify the flesh, to prove that mind 
is master over matter, and that the will of man dominates in the world. 
Others destroy their female children rather than incur the expense of their 
education and providing for them on their marriage. The female popu- 
lation of India is in consequence in the proportion of two females to three 
males, and in some districts of only forty to one hundred males. The 
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difficulty is to know when these crimes are committed. Even among the 
domestics, the master does not know their true names, if they are married, 
or have a family. They are lying phantoms, who serve politely, glide 
about like shadows, and envelop themselves in an impenetrable mystery. 
Hindhu merchants pay persons to act as spies in European households, 
and there is not one of any consequence that is not infested by such 
domestic _ Sir John Strachey remarked that we are utterly ignorant 
of the real motives of action among the Hindhus, of their individual life 
and domestic habits, neither do we know what they think or what they 
do. We do not know to what castes they belong, nor do we ever see 
them move in their true sphere of action. Lying, fraud, and perjury, 
offspring of slavery, spread and increase daily. Is a conspiracy projected, 
not an Englishman hears a word of it. The Hindhu merchants can alone 
betray the secret. Hindhu subtlety is thus ever in antagonism with Eng- 
lish activity. An Hindhu servant devotes time, patience, and infinite 
talent to obtaining a triumph over his new master by acts of deception. 
Even in the presence of justice not a word can be depended upon. The 
servant must lie for his master, and a friend for a friend. A farmer of 
the Doab was accused with having killed a man in a quarrel. Twenty- 
five witnesses swore to having seen the act, thirty swore that he was 
twenty-five miles away at the time. The whole fifty-five were perjurers, 
for it was ultimately proved that the man was in a cottage close by, but 
that he had not committed the murder. India is, according to M. de Val- 
bezen, the classical land of lies. Lies constitute part of their dreams, 
their dreams lead them into madness, and madness impels them to the 
most ferocious crimes. Bribes are given, property destroyed, and indi- 
viduals tortured, to induce them to accuse innocent persons, or bear wit- 
ness to a falsehood. 

There have always been two parties among the Anglo-Indians: one, 
moral and religious, whose object has been to reform vices and banish 
reveries ; the other, favourable to the national development, very active 
and energetic in its enterprises, but not over-scrupulous as to the means. 
M. Chasles classes these parties under the heads of * Saints” and “ Poli- 
ticians.” Warren Hastings was a victim to the Saints. The result of 
their triumph was that the principle of open conquests was given up, and 
instead of it a number of princes—kings, nabobs, rajahs, and peishwahs 
—who, according to the normal state of the country, were always at war 
with their neighbours, or in danger of being massacred by their own 
subjects, and who, above all, were very poor, were taken under protection 
and pensioned, the English undertaking to rule the country. These 
princes were delighted with the change, and shut themselves up in their 
palaces, where they could indulge in their caprices and passions without 
interference. ‘* The abominations committed in these palaces,” says Sol- 
tikoff, “surpass any that imagination can conjure up as most frightful.” 
“Of all possible governments,” says the historian Mill, “the worst 
weighed down upon the population—and that to calm the scruples of the 
devout and to satisfy the consciences of the Puritans.” 

_ The religious and moral scruples of the Saints compelling the Poli- 
ticians to have recourse to this system of subsidiary alliances, rendered 
the British yoke more intolerable than ever to the natives. More than 
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this did the subsidised princes misconduct themselves, enter into con- 
spiracies with their subjects, and rebel against their protectors; their = 
sions were diminished, and their territories confiscated, or “ annexed,” 
adopt a word from American politics. A last measure of this desitiption 
struck the kingdom of Oude, where many of the Sepoys had their homes 
and families. They in consequence gave the signal of revolt, and in- 
augurated the great Sepoy rebellion. 

“ Thus,” says M. Philaréte Chasles, “the just discontent of the Saints 
brought about an entire political change in Indian affairs; provoked sub- 
sidiary alliances; subventioned chiefs ; forced annexations, drove the people 
to despair, and suscitated rebellion.” 

The Saints, on their side, although severe and rigorous to an excess, 
have done much good in India. They have struggled courageously 
against the aisian the falsehoods, the reveries, and the ignorance 
which give birth to want, misery, cruelty, and death; as also against 
legalised robbery, the suicide of widows, the murder of females, and 
sanctified assassination. They have succeeded in part, but their success 
has, according to our author, compromised English policy in India. For 
example, Sutteeism is not merely a traditional and religious sacrifice 
among the high castes, the widows know that upon the death of their 
lords they will be left penniless. Lord Elphinstone presented the widow 
of the Rajah of Ponducova with two lacs of rupees—she did not burn 
herself. But he omitted to make a grant to six other wives of a second 
order who dwelt in the same harem. An English philanthropist came 
forward to their suecour and saved them, but their destiny was very sad. 
They are described by a traveller as being overwhelmed with shame and 
misery. ‘ You have given us over to disgrace,” they exclaimed to the 
Englishman ; “we are dying of hunger. Executioner, give us at least 
wherewithal to live !” They were pariahs, their heads were shaved, and 
they had to live upon roots and wild fruit for the remainder of their lives. 
The struggle against Sutteeism is thus denounced as irritating prejudices 
and only eradicating the evil very slowly. It is, however, manifest that 
a good work should not be abandoned for either of the above-mentioned 
results. It is impossible to eradicate evil practices of long standing with- 
out hurting prejudices, and if progress is slow, it is only an appeal to 
further exertion. England has a mission in India loftier than that of 
the mere collection of rupees, and a responsibility is entailed im ruling 
over millions of ignorant fanatics which cannot be set aside by respect 
for prejudices. 

Evils of this description are best encountered by the slow progress of 
education, but this is precisely the field in which the philanthropists meet 
with the greatest difficulties. Education with the natives is carried on 
upon such a system of excessive severity and cruelty, that it engenders 
much of that deceit, mendacity, and ferocity, which have been attributed 
to fear of their conquerors. If a boy cannot say his lessons, he is put into 
a bag with a eat and a bunch of nettles. If he is grown up, he is sus- 
pended by his moustaches. A lady overheard some schoolboys in Bengal 
singing: “O goddess Kali, coddess of blood, of murder, and of revenge! 
we will give you butter, flowers, and crowns, if you will inflict fever on 
the tyrant (their giirii, or master), tear out his eyes, break his bones, 
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cleave his old skull, and deliver us!” The system of education is itself 
thoroughly immoral. It instructs youth to be egotistical and deceitful. 
As happiness results from the good actions of an anterior life, to enjoy in 
the present is to prove that one is a saint of olden times. Everything 
—friend, wife, and children—must be sacrificed to obtain money. To 
be happy suffices—it is to be wise! The I is everything, and Evin is 
thus made to constitute the very basis of society. Convenience takes the 
place of duty, and the practices of certain formule-constitute the sole 
morality. Bishop Heber saw a man perishing of thirst. No one would 
give him water; he was a Sudra. A man broke his leg, none of the 
bystanders would help to carry him away. Their practice was to carry 
on the head, and their formule forbade their carrying with their arms. 
Crimes, virtues, amusements, wants, all have their ot Kill me with 
a leather thong, says a Rajput, but do not beat me with a stick. That 
would be a disgrace. My formula, says another, is that of the poisoners. 
Mine, says athird, is that of the stranglers. It is in vain that philan- 
thropists struggle against the formula, there is no other bond of society. 
The most atrocious crimes are committed under these formule. People 
strangle, hang, or burn the feet, according to their choice of divinity and 
form of worship—they can select their mode of doing evil according to 
the sole impulse of their instincts for cruelty. The goddess Kali is still 
propitiated by human sacrifices. This goddess symbolises and protects 
evil—the instinct of destruction. Mahadeva symbolises the instinct of 
goodness. According as the one or the other predominates, the Hindhu 
may do as he likes ; he is in either case acting religiously, and under the 
protection of a god or a goddess. Instinct is not guided by either reason 
or morality ; it is supreme, and its impulses for good or bad are sacred ! 
Of all the educational difficulties that have ever presented themselves, 
this is the most difficult to conquer, for it is impossible to impress an in- 
dividual with a feeling that that is wrong which is consecrated by his 
worship—his religion. The Hindhu may cross his arms, bow his head, 
crouch in the dust, and kiss the hem of your garment, only to rise up 
and strike—if the instinct so bids him. Instinct is deified, and Kali or 
Bhowanie protect the assassin ! 

Whilst the philanthropists were labouring to influence manners which 
are unalterable, the politicians were busy organising a native army which 
appeared to be English, yet was not so. The moment the Sepoy is off 
parade, he is a Hindhu—that is to say, a barbarian. He casts aside his 
uniform and trappings, and sits down in his shift to cook in his own small 
utensil. He is the slave of instinct and of formula—an idiot ready to 
salute you if you look at him fixedly, and to strangle you the next moment. 
At first—that is to say in 1760—a thousand Sepoys were entrusted to 
three English officers. ‘This was succeeded by a double hierarchy, a 
Sepoy officer ruled by an English officer. The first English officer who 
instructed Sepoys—Haliburton—having reprimanded one of the men, the 
latter stepped out from the ranks and cut down his officer with his 
sword. Sir Thomas Munroe, Sir Charles Napier, Colonel Sleeman, 
Lord Metcalfe, and a host of others, have all joined in condemning the 
= pursued in regard to the Sepoys, and to prophesy dangers from 
the breaking loose of their ungovernable and terrible passions. It is not 
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that there are not many good qualities in the Sepoy; no human being is 
without good instincts. He may be, as might be exemplified by nume- 
rous striking instances, faithful, attached, and loyal; there is a deity for 
goo as well as for evil: but what a fearful thing it is to place power in 

e hands of those who are taught from infancy that to wield that power 
for evil purposes is a sacred and a pious act! It is casting the die of the 
future of all Anglo-Indians upon the mere chance of the predominance 
of the good over the evil passions where there is no educated sense of the 
one being either more righteous or more religious than the other. 

The want of what the French term “ fraternity” —of kindly feeling, 
regard, and treatment upon equal terms—that has ever existed between 
the English soldier and the Sepoy, has done more to estrange the two 
services than any sense of subjection or humiliation. The Hindhu tem- 
perament is exceedingly susceptible of slight. The ukhbars denounced 
an English Resident for his words being more bitter than poison, and in 
saluting persons grunting like a pig. He addressed no one as sir, but 
always used the Hindhustani word boy! “It is to be hoped,” they 
added, “ that this pig will return to his sty.” 

Soon revolts began to manifest themselves. Some regiments slew 
their officers. The native chiefs and officers displayed no alacrity in 
suppressing the rebellion. Concessions were made, and corporal punish- 
ment was abolished. The war with the Sikhs and with Afghanistan 
delayed the storm for a time. But the war over, the native princes, who 
all had real or imaginary grievances against the Company, assembled at 
Delhi, and began to conspire. Nana Sahib, who had lost several suits 
carried on against the ruling powers, joined in the plot. The Muham- 
madans covertly favoured the revolt. They do not love the Brahmins, 
but they detest the Christians still more. Besides, they had everything 
to gain by the ascendancy of a race who, unprotected by the English, 
they could with time bring into subjection themselves. 

Upon what trifles do great events sometimes depend! Cartridges 
greased with the fat of oxen sacred to the Brahmins, or with lard odious 
to the Muhammadans, sufficed to light the pyre of revolt. Cakes handed 
from village to village transmitted the intelligence. The green standard 
of the Prophet and the flag of Hanuman were unfurled from the temples 
and minarets. What flames! what cinders! what massacres! 

The English, says M. Chasles, who had not been able to foresee or to 

revent the revolt, sustained the shock bravely, incurred the penalties, 
and finished by stifling it. Their energy, their heroism, that of their 
wives, of their ministers, and their soldiers, were admirable. Practical 
men, they had not deciphered the complex and obscure moral elements 
of a new and confused state of things; men of action, they had neglected 
the predictions of philosophers such as Heber, Napier, Malcolm, and a 
hundred others. Therein lay their fault. Well armed and well dis- 
ciplined, the Sepoys knew how to fight, and they profited by their re- 
sources to bring back India into its natural, antique, normal condition— 
anarchy. According to the statements of the Muhammadan, Luft 
Ullah, the endemic habit of evil which under all forms has so long satu- 
rated this people, involved natives as well as Europeans. “ What is sur- 
prising is, that they delayed so long!” 
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Education being impossible, religious conversion impracticable, judicial, 

litical, and territorial reforms already effected, there remains still, in 
the estimation of our author, other conquests to make ; there is the soil 
to be grappled with and fertilised, there are roads to create, the climate 
to be set at defiance, nature itself to be seized by the body and to be 
subdued. Hence it is that railways will do more to metamorphose 
Hindhustan than ages of political and religious teaching. 

Sir Hugh Rose, who has the credit of reorganising the new native 
army, reduced from seventy thousand to forty thousand, spoke, on relin- 
quishing his command of that army, as might naturally be expected, in 
couleur de “rose.’’ “It is,”’ he says, “ an efficient, obedient, and well- 
disposed native army, who, young as they are, have already done good 
service in the field.” “‘ These results,” é adds, “could not have been 
obtained if the patronage of the army had not been devoted exclusively 
to military merit.” ) 

India is now under the rule of the Queen of England, more liberal 
ideas regarding the utilisation of the soil, opening communications, and 
colonising the country, are being introduced. Public works are extended, 
industry cherished, and the peasant, as far as possible, relieved from that 
old bane, the money-lender and usurer. Civilisation is gradually taking 
the place of mere government. But it behoves us to watch narrowly 
that army whose legions have ever been our danger, and which has again 
swollen up into such dimensions, that but for the presence of more than 
sixty-five thousand Europeans, we should be once more at the mercy of 
the Sepoy. The discontented among them, especially among the jema- 
dars and subahdars, are, it is well known, numerous. It is time that this 
army should be replaced by an army of industrials. In the enormous 
native force which we maintain in India, and which is now practically 
under the guidance of the home government for the time being, we 
cherish a twofold peril, fostering a ruinous expense, and proclaiming 
that the era of peace in India has still to dawn. 

And this is not surprising, for the greatest of all questions remains yet 
to be solved, and that not only between England and India, but between 
India and all Europe, whether Goon or Evit are to dominate over so man 
millions of human beings, whether the doctrines of Bhowanie and Kali 
or of Christ are to obtain the ascendancy. It would be doubting Pro- 
vidence not to believe that the triumph will be with Goon. 
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A REVERIE AMONG THE ALPS. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Have mountains language? Yes, they speak to man 
With tongues ne’er mute through long-revolving time— 

Grand poems writ, when Nature’s youth began, 
By God’s own finger, glorious and sublime. 

Mountains to teach humility were given, 

Mountains are spirits’ stepping-stones to Heaven ; 

They rose ’mid Sool convulsions, storms, and thunder, 

A pride, a fear, a beauty, and a wonder. 


I gaze upon those masses, lifting high 
Their stele like an eternity in stone, 
To hold communion with the bending sky— 
Those speakers in the infinite alone, 
Whose words are tempests, and whose glances fire, 
Darting from clouds + har round each spire. 
Sure mountains breathe, like ocean’s endless roll, 
Nature’s sublime religion o’er the soul. 


Lo! Rosa standeth with his shield of snow, 
His giant breast all mailed with iron frost ; 
Tempests may rave, and lightnings flash below, 

Defying all, his spear on high is tost ; 
He shouts to Cenis, whose cloud-flag unfurls, 
And wrathful Viso, who his av’lanche hurls, 
While Jungfrau, battling in his icy car, 
His cannon-voice of thunder sounds afar. 


The king above his subjects solemn sits, 
Majestic as stupendous and alone ; 

The wandering cloud, like some small insect, flits 
Around the pillars of his steadfast throne : 

Mont Blane looks forth in mightiness, his eye 

Claims nothing worthy of him save the sky, 

Owns, raised like an archangel o’er the sod, 

Only one higher, Him who made him—God.} 


They who have gazed on towering Alpine peaks, 
In their stern nakedness and savage pride, 
Where, sailing o’er the storm, the eagle shrieks, 
And rolls the dauwen* echoing wild and wide ; 
Have seen the cataract down foaming, flashing, 
Like the white mane of that pale courser dashing 
Across the clouds in awful Patmian dream, 
While o’er the spray, red, arching foam-bows gleam : 


They who have gazed with thoughts that dare to burn, 
Souls that love nature, fancies that aspire, 

To common scenes and mortals will return, 
Bearing within an unconsuming fire— 

The fire of recollection, evermore 

To warm, delight, all mean things rising o’er ; 

Wild as first chaos, but without its gloom, 

That scene will haunt their spirits to the tomb. 





* The avalanche. 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
Part THE TENTH. 


I, 


THE ARRIVAL AT PARIS. 


Paris was very different to Madeleine from what it had been in her 
more juvenile days. She was then a spoiled child, with no aim but 
amusement, no object but admiration. Dress was her only serious study, 
everything else was but valued according to the advantage derived from 
it in society. Her frivolous and unprincipled mother had never checked 
her in any folly, and her father, who doated on her, never saw any fault 
in her; indeed, he saw but little of her at all, for he was seldom at home, 
as he found more congenial society elsewhere. 

For a very few days Madeleine had been contented to drive about the 
well-remembered streets, to take Agnes to the fashionable shops, at which 
their mother used to deal, though Agnes was very reluctant to go to 
these establishments, and only went to keep her pouting sister in good 
humour, fearing lest Alfred should be annoyed by any outbreak of temper 
on the part of Madeleine, whose disposition was very far from even. 

Poor Agnes had a good deal to bear with in her sister’s never-ending 
caprices, her frequent crossness, without any apparent reason for being 
cross, and the sudden fits of passion into which she was accustomed to 
fall. Even Agnes’s habitual serenity and self-control sometimes almost 
gave way under these, to her, serious domestic inflictions. But when 
inclined to be angry at Madeleine, Agnes invariably called to mind her 
destitute and desolate position; a poor orphan, without a home except 
that afforded her by her husband and herself, with no protector but them, 
since her mother was lost to her. 

“Poor girl!” she would say to herself, “I must have patience with 
her, she is so entirely dependent upon us, in all respects, that it is my 
duty to bear with her, and it is also my duty to prevent her unfortunate 
ebullitions of temper from vexing my dear Alfred, who is so kind to her 
and tome. My father is said to have been a sensible man, I wonder he 
did not perceive and endeavour to control this disposition of hers to give 
way to every gust of ill humour, every little disturbing feeling that may 
pass through her ill-regulated mind. I trust that a merciful Providence 
may enable me to bring up my own darling little girls better.” 

_ The indulgence of bad temper is not enumerated among the cardinal 
sins, but it really deserves a place among them. It certainly does more 
universal harm, and causes more universal misery, than crimes of the 
deepest dye. These may have a more terrible effect on a few, create a 
more fearful sensation on the public mind, but if these capital crimes 
have their hundreds of victims, bad temper has its thousands, its. tens of 
thousands, its millions perhaps. Wretched must be the home, however 
splendid, where bad temper reigns ; happy the home, however humble, 
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into which it has never crept! Good temper is the brightest gift of God; 
good temper is the greatest blessing in domestic life. 


Oh blest with temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day, 


a the poet, and every child should be taught to get these lines by 
eart. 

It is not pleasant to live amidst frequent storms of thunder and light- 
ning, amidst constant drizzling rain, or cold, dark, foggy days, accom- 

nied with occasional heavy snowstorms. To the first may be likened 
sudden fits of passion; to the second, a nagging, crabbed temper ; to 
the third, a sullen, morose, gloomy disposition. 

Madeleine's temper partook most of the thunder and lightning class ; 
and when the tempest, generally short-lived, was over, all was clear, and 
fresh, and bright as are the sky and the air after a thunderstorm. ‘The 
reaction may be very charming sometimes, and there may be people who 

fer these alternations of storm and shine, but calm, sunny weather is, 
upon the whole, preferable. 

The barometer kept pretty steady with Madeleine for a few days, then 
it began to fall. Everything was “triste,”’ everything badly arranged ; 
she went with her party to public places, but she did not happen to meet 
with any one she had formerly known, and this was a great disappoint- 
ment to her. 

“ Agnes,” she said to her sister one day, “we really must bestir our- 
selves to get into a little society while we are here. Captain Howard, 
and his friend the Honourable Captain Greville, who has joined bine 
since we came to Paris, and Alfred, of course, are all very well, but 
‘toujours perdrix,’ you know, ‘ne vaut rien.’ It is terrible to be so 
stupid in Paris, we might almost as well be at Woodbury. 

“‘] wish we were back at W oodbury,” replied Agnes ; “I do not see 
angting very enchanting in Paris.” 

“Ah! because you do not know it. Let us go and pay a visit to the 
duchess, papa’s friend, and you will soon be introduced into a pleasant 
circle.” 

Agnes looked horror-stricken at this proposition. 

“The duchess—that duchess—that woman who caused so much dis- 
union between our unfortunate parents! Madeleine, how can you think 
for a moment of seeking her ?” 

“Why not? She did not make mamma run away—she did not kill 
poor papa. She was very sorry for his death. She gives the most charm- 
ing entertainments ; I am sure you would be delighted with them if you 
were to go to them.” 

“‘ Nothing would induce me to go, Madeleine. I could not bring 
myself to associate with persons of her character, however agreeable their 
manners might be.”’ 

“What a stupid prude you are, Agnes! You were born to be the 
abbess of a convent of one of the very strictest orders ; even then, I dare 
say, you would have been imagining all manner of mischief between the 
nuns and the father confessors. You are the counterpart of that detest- 
eee old fright, Miss Meenie, of whom I have heard papa speak with such 

rror.’ 
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Madeleine was getting into a rage, and Agnes’s quiet smile increased 
her anger. 

“can’t bear your tiresome ways. Alfred is quite right in saying that 
you know nothing of the world—nothing at all !” 

Agnes coloured, and for a moment looked annoyed; she then replied, 


calmly : 

s Alfred is quite right ; I know very little of society, but I know what 
is right and what is wrong, and I do not wish to improve my acquaint- 
ance with the world by associating with people of improper character.” 

‘« Bétise ! as if you were an angel. come down straight from heaven, 
and everybody else were—were—devils!” half shrieked Madeleine, stamp- 
ing her little foot on the floor. 

To what pitch her wrath might have carried her cannot be known, for 
at that moment Captain Howard entered the room, carrying a small 
parcel in his hand done up in coloured paper. Madeleine recovered her 
temper with wonderful celerity, though the traces of excitement still re- 
mained on her pretty face. 

“Though this is not ‘le jour de I’an,’ ladies,” he said, “ I have ven- 
tured to bring an humble offering to each, which I hope you will do me 
the honour to accept.” 

He opened the parcel, and presented Agnes and Madeleine each with 
a beautiful fan of the most exquisite workmanship. Howard handed his 
gift to Agnes first, who, on opening the tissue paper in which it was 
wrapped, and taking the fan from its case, looked exceedingly surprised; 
then, holding out her hand to the donor, she exclaimed : 

“What a magnificent fan! A thousand thanks for your great kind- 
ness in thinking of me, dear Captain Howard; but really this is too costly 
a present. What shall I do with such a splendid fan in the solitude of a 
country-house?”’ 

“In the first place, it is by no means too handsome for your use ; in 
the second place, why do you call me so formally Captain Howard ? 
Am I not your cousin, and have I. not, therefore, a claim to be called 
Edgar ?” 

“ Well, Edgar be it henceforth, with all my heart; but, remember, I 
must then be Agnes.” 

“ And now, Miss Stuart,” he said, turning to Madeleine, whose eyes 
were fixed upon the beautiful fan in her sister’s hand, “ will you deign to 
make use of this one?” 

And he undid the paper, opened a delicately-embossed rose-coloured 
case, and brought forth a fan equally handsome as the one he had given 
Agnes, but more delicate in its tints. Madeleine received it with almost 
childish delight, gracefully fluttered it before her for a few moments, and 
then, her face radiant with smiles, held out her hand, in imitation of her 
sister, to Captain Howard, saying : 

“ Not one thousand only, but ten thousand, ten million of thanks, for 
this charming bijou, dear Captain Edgar, for, if you are my sister’s 
cousin, you know you must be mine also.” 

“TI am only too happy to acknowledge the relationship,” replied 
Howard, with evident gratification. 

“But what am I to give you in return, mon cher cousin?” asked 
Madeleine, coquettishly. 
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“ Oh, I did not dream of any return ; but, since you are so kind as to 
think of it, perhaps I may some of these days ask a favour of you.” 

“ Well, ask something—do; I long to hear what it is to be. I pro- 
mise to grant it, whatever it is, in gratitude for this lovely fan.”’ 

“ Nay, Madeleine, that is rather too extensive a promise,” said Agnes, 
laughing. ‘ Pray put in a proviso.” 

“T won't; I am sure he can be trusted not to ask anything impossible 
to give,” replied Madeleine. , 

Edgar Howard looked very much pleased, and his countenance assumed 
a peculiar expression, which Madeleine seemed well to understand. He 
stood as if musing for a minute, then advancing nearer to Madeleine, he 
whispered : 

“ Will you bestow on me one tiny lock of your beautiful hair?” 

“ A lock of my hair! That is a strange demand. But yes, you shall 
have it, as I must not break my word. My super-excellent sister there 
is always cramming down my poor throat all manner of rules which she 
considers indispensable, and among these, I think, there is one, that I 
must always keep my promises ; and another, that I must always pay my 
debts. Where are your scissors, Agnes? Ah! I see your work-box. So 
now—take your guerdon, Captain cousin Edgar.” 

She drew out her comb, and her silken hair fell about her shoulders. 
Captain Howard stopped for a moment, lost in admiration of the beautiful 
tresses, then begging Agnes to assist him, he approached the rich 
chevelure. 

* Agnes will shave me quite bald, if you leave the operation to her,” 
cried Madeleine, “ because she is vexed at me; I don’t know for what. 
You must choose the lock yourself, and let her cut it off under your 
superintendence.” 

Edgar took up the hair with the utmost reverence—with as much as 
ever fervent Roman Catholic touched a holy relic—and selecting in his 
modesty a lock of very moderate dimensions, held out the scissors to 
Agnes. 

Alfred just then entered the salon. He looked quite petrified at the 
scene before him. As soon as he recovered himself, he exclaimed : 

* Since when have you learned the trade of a coiffeur, Edgar? And 
why are you now exercising it on Miss——-on Madeleine’s head ?” 

**T am not attempting to act as coiffeur, Alfred. I am receiving an 
invaluable gift from Miss Stuart—a lock of her hair. Behold it!” he 
added, as he waved the shining lock before his cousin’s eyes. ‘ This,” 
he continued, addressing Madeleine, “shall be my talisman wherever I 
may go, whether to frozen zones or tropic groves, or 





Earth’s remotest bounds.” 


“Don’t believe him, Madeleine,” said Alfred. “No doubt he has 
levied similar contributions on the heads of fair damsels in every part of 
the globe where he has been, and this will share the fate of the rest— 
namely, to be pitched overboard whenever he clears out his desk some 
idle afternoon.at sea.” 


“You are a bird of ill-omen, Alfred,” retorted Madeleine. ‘‘ You 
doubt everybody.” 
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“Yes, you are an unbelieving Jew, Alfred,” said Edgar, laughing ; 
“but I hope that Miss Stuart will not allow herself to be influenced 
against me.” 

Madeleine busied herself in tying the lock, which no longer adorned 
her head, with a bit of blue ribbon ; and having made, what she called a 
“true-blue knot,” the hair was placed in a sheet of note-paper, and 
carried off in triumph by the gallant captain. 


II. 


A PEEP INTO THE PAST. 


NortHinG has been said of Edgar Howard’s antecedents, yet his earlier 
life had not been a blank either in events or feelings ; though devoted to 
his profession, he had not been a mere piece of animated naval machinery. 
Romance and love, disappointment and regret, had all held their sway 
over him in the cloudless and the cloudy days of the past. With his 
warmth of heart, his agreeable manners, his wish to please, and his dis- 
position to be pleased, he had not exhibited himself like a stone or an 
efigy; he had not been among those very inconstant, or very prudent 
gentlemen, the first mentioned of whom fall desperately in love appa- 
rentiy for a little time, and falling out of it as quickly, become almost 
suddenly frigid and formal to the fair damsel, in whose mind their marked 
attentions had begun to awaken some interest ; or the last named, who 
have either no feelings at all, or have such thorough mastery over them, 
as to wait until they have made every possible inquiry and calculation 
relative to pounds, shillings, and pence, before hazarding the least attention 
to the most beautiful and charming girl that can be. 

Edgar Howard did ‘not belong to either of these not very limited 
classes, nor yet to a third class—that of the male coquette, which genus 
comprehends a considerable variety of sorts and kinds, the governing 
principle of the whole, however, being vanity. Howard was neither 
fickle, avaricious, nor vain. He had felt a strong degree of admiration 
for, indeed of attachment to, a very amiable girl, who fully appreciated 
his good qualities, and to whom he had frankly confessed his honest feel- 
ings; but he was still a bachelor, and how came that ? 

Ah! It was not Coralie’s fault: too happy she would have been to 
have married the true-hearted sailor, but Fate, imperious, harsh, unjust 
Fate, had decided it otherwise. 

Coralie was not an English girl, though she had been educated in 
England. She was a native of one of the beautiful and blooming islands 
of the West Indian Archipelago—those islands, now ruined and fallen 
into oblivion, which were formerly considered such valuable dependencies 
of Great Britain. Those islands, to which the younger and poorer scions 
of aristocratic families, English, Scotch, and Irish, found it convenient to 
flock in former days; there, amidst their fertile soils, and under their 
sunny skies, to acquire the wealth denied them at home. The names of 
some of the earliest settlers—the O’Niels, the Stanleys, thg Gordons, the 
Melvilles—show that the first British and Irish inhabitants Of these islands 
were not sprung from the scum of the earth. The best blood of cen- 
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turies flowed in their veins, nor could the wide waters of the blue Atlantic, 
which they had to cross, wash that out. Very different they were to the 
early emigrants to many other colonies. 

The vast plains, the rich gold-fields of Australia, were not known when 
the now decayed West Indies were in their prime. That extensive southern 
region scarcely had found then a place in the maps of civilised countries. 
Only a small corner of its immense territory was recognised, and that 
merely as a penal settlement—a place of exile for criminals of all grades ; 
then few undertook the tedious voyage except felons, who were 


Doomed the long isles of Sidney Cove to see. 


Coralie’s father was descended from one of the early settlers, who him- 
self was the younger son of an [rish baronet of ancient date. The part 
of the family transplanted to the West Indies had flourished for many 
ae and their connexions “ at home” had been. well pleased to acknow- 

edge the relationship, on account of which they received a great number 
of handsome presents from those who had exiled themselves. Most people 
are willing and happy to claim affinity to the owners and inheritors of 
wealth; it is only poor relations whom it is embarrassing to recognise, 
for selfishness holds, with gold, joint sway over the world. 

The grandfather and great-grandfather of Coralie had been wealthy 
we. but their estates, when transmitted to her father—Gerald 

itzHugh—had not been altogether so valuable. He had several brothers 
and sisters, and on taking over, as eldest son, the large landed property, 
he had to pay the portions of all these brothers and sisters out of the 
proceeds of the estate ; for their father had made no other provision for 
them, having never thought of saving anything from his considerable 
rentals. The payment of these ‘portions rather hampered the new pro- 
prietor, and in an evil hour he borrowed money from the merchants who 
were his consignees in England, to acquit himself the more speedily of 
these heavy demands. 

It would have been wiser, and better for himself, if he had entered 
into arrangements with his own near relatives to have paid them off by 
instalments, if he had even sold one of the estates to assist in clearing 
off these domestic encumbrances.. Because, to become in debt to a 
European merchant, has always been, for the West Indian, the first step 
to ruin. The iron heel is then placed on his neck—there is no escape— 
he must be crushed. ‘To add to the evils brought on by this ill-judged 
proceeding, the price of sugar, the staple commodity of the West India 
islands, which had been enormously high during the long war which 
ended with the fall of that great man the first Napoleon—one of the 
greatest men the world ever saw, though not greater than his namesake 
and ultimate successor the present Emperor of the French, whose moral 
sway is even more extensive than was the military sway of his glorious 
predecessor—the price of sugar had come rapidly down, creating diffi- 
culties and perplexities where none had existed before. 

Crippled by this sudden diminution of their profits, the planters were 
still more crippled by the usurious charges of their correspondents in 
Europe, who seemed only intent on feathering their own nests, to use a 
common expression, no matter at what disadvantage to the parties by 
whom their services were engaged and paid. With some of these harpies, 
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the object of their not ow | nefarious, but certainly not handsome 

doings, was to get possession of the properties which their own acts, and 

very often the carelessness and too confiding conduct of the West India 
nters, had placed to a great extent in their power. 

Many of the merchants had agents in the islands, authorised to act 
for them, and much depended on the disposition of these individuals. 
Some of these agents were highly respectable men, anxious to perform 
their duty to their employers, but also tenacious of not going beyond 
their duty, and discreetly willing to do justice to all parties. Others 
were low-minded, sordid fellows, who performed their missions harshly, 
and took pleasure in exhibiting, in the most disagreeable manner, their 
temporary authority. 

The agent of a merchant to whom Mr. Gerald FitzHugh had become 
in debt was one of the last description. A hard-hearted, coarse-minded, 
half-educated person ; very sharp in money matters, but without a single 
noble feeling in his soul. Money was the god of his idolatry, and he 
stuck at nothing to make it. As well as being the paid agent of a mer- 
cantile house in England, he carried on some trade on his own account, 
and as he had a small capital, and could pay cash in England for the 
goods he imported to the West India island, he had generally a large 
and excellent assortment of various articles, upon which he usually made 
the trifling profit of a hundred per cent.! This person, Mr. Babington, 
was a good-looking man, kept fine horses, and gave handsome dinner- 
parties to gentlemen, for he was a bachelor, and not much in the society 
of ladies. He was known to have acted, on behalf of his employers, in 
more instances than one, with unnecessary and uncalled-for harshness, 
_ people were rather afraid ‘of him, though they despised and disliked 
Happy and fortunate were those who were not in his gripe ; but poor 
Mr. FitzHugh owed money to the house he represented. Coralie’s 
father was one of the kindest-hearted, most generous of men, always 
ready to assist those who were in embarrassment or distress, and keeping 
up, on the most extensive scale, the old proverbial hospitality of the West 
Indies. But he was careless in money matters, and no match for the 
cunning, sordid spirit with whom he had to deal. Brought up in the 
midst of Juxury himself, and accustomed to look upon his means as large, 
he never stinted himself or his family in anything, and therefore the blow 
came upon him the more severely when one fine day Mr. Babington 

unced down on him unexpectedly for a much larger sum than he had 
Just then at command. 

The easy-going planter was shocked and quite unnerved, until some- 
what comforted by his wife, who hinted that there might be a means of 
accommodating matters. 

Mrs. FitzHugh was a native of the French island of Guadaloupe, and 
had been brought up in Paris. She was a fine-looking woman, with ex- 
tremely graceful and polished manners, but she was selfish, designing, and 
in her own family tyrannical. Her two daughters, Malvina and Coralie, 
stood greatly in dread of her. She had also two sons, one of whom was 
a boy at Eton, the other a young midshipman on board the ship in which 
Edgar Howard was a lieutenant. Malvina, the eldest daughter, was a 
very amiable, clever, and accomplished gir], but not at all pretty ; Coralie, 
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the younger, was also amiable and accomplished, but she had the mis- 
fortune—for such it was in her case—to be extremely beautiful. 

Mr. en saw her at a public ball not long after her arrival at 
her West Indian home, and he was struck with her beauty. He was not, 
of course, a man to understand her superiority of mind and her delicacy — 
of feeling, or to appreciate her talents, but he liked a pretty girl, and she 
was the prettiest he had seen for a long time. He made advances to the 
mother, which were well received, and he knew the tactics of the family 
sufficiently to be certain that the daughter’s cold and distant manners 
would be no impediment to his suit, if he thought fit to prosecute it. He 
led Mrs. FitzHugh to believe that he could very materially benefit her 
and her husband if he chose to do it, and that he could make everything 
smooth for them, if he were empowered as a son-in-law to act in their 
affairs. The bait took with the heartless and selfish mother, who was 
more willing to sacrifice her daughter’s happiness than her own comforts, 
She could not bear the idea of leaving Boyne Hall, with its large hand- 
some house, and if the estate were brought to sale, she could not remain 
there. She could not think of parting with even one of her three car- 
riages—the close carriage, the barouche, or the low pony-phaeton ; she 
must be screened from all inconveniences, happen what might. It 
was no matter whether Coralie liked or disliked Mr. Babington. Marry 
him she must, if that were the only means of averting the evils she 
dreaded. 

Mr. FitzHugh was a very affectionate father, but he seldom conversed 
long with his daughters, and never entered into any discussions of feel- 
ings with them ; in fact, he was quite a stranger to them, except as they 
appeared in society, for Boyne Hall was generally filled with guests, and 
the girls were seldom alone with their father. He had no reason, there- 
fore, to disbelieve his wife when she confided to him the secret that there 
would probably be a match between Coralie and Mr. Babington. His 
first exclamation, however, was one of surprise and annoyance. 

“ What! Coralie, my pretty little darling Coralie, marry that brute! 
Of what can you be dreaming, Julie ?” 

“It is no dream,” replied Mrs. FitzHugh, “and it will end in a 
fact.” 

“ How dare he have the presumption to think of her? A low s 

* Hush !” cried Mrs. FitzHugh, laying her delicate white hand on his 
mouth. ‘“ Stone walls, and wooden walls still more certainly, have ears. 
Why should you abuse the man? Remember that he has it in his power 
to ruin us, or to save us from ruin.” 

“ Nay, I deny that he has such powers. He is only an agent, and can 
do nothing without the permission of his principals. I hardly think that 
these London merchants, grasping as they are, would sanction downright 
robbery.” 

“ They would not think it robbery to repay themselves, and you know 
you cannot raise the money at present.” 

“ True, not just at present, but with a little time I could pay them off. 
And I would rather borrow money from that American Jew, who is so 
ready to lend his cash at a very high interest, than sacrifice my poor little 
Coralie.” 

“Good Heavens! how wild you are. Borrow money from that Jewish 
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extortioner, only to be plunged ten times deeper in the mire, Gerald! 
And for what? Because you dislike the man that wants to marry your 
daughter! Mr. Babington is a good-looking man—he is a rising man, 
he will be, if he is not so already—a rich man, and able to give Coralie 
every comfort and every luxury to which she has been accustomed. I, 
her mother, must know more of her feelings than you do, and I do not 
see that she evinces any—any disinclination to Mr. Babington.” 

Mrs. FitzHugh might aver this with some semblance of truth, as she 
had not yet communicated to her daughter the agreeable Mr. Babington’s 
matrimonial ideas. 

“ Don’t throw cold water, Gerald, on everything that is for the advan- 
tage of your family,” she continued. ‘ Don’t destroy your daughter’s 
prospects for the sake of your whims, Gerald. Do be guided by a little 
common sense—will you?” 

“Very well, Julie, you must know my darling Coralie’s sentiments 
towards this fellow—this man—better than I do, so I leave it in your 
hands. But I do wish that you and she had fixed on some one else.” 

And Mr. FitzHugh left his better-half in possession of the field as 
usual. He was very much under petticoat government. 

Mrs. FitzHugh had a different sort of scene with the destined victim, 
Coralie, when she informed her of Mr. Babington’s proposal, and her 
desire that it should be accepted. The poor girl, who, had that person’s 
matrimonial aspirations been notified to her by any one else, would merely 
have laughed at them, trembled in horror when she heard of them from 
her mother, and found that she favoured his views. But she gathered 
courage to tell her mother that she could not marry Mr. Babington; it 
was impossible, quite impossible. 

Mrs. FitzHugh coolly told her that “ impossible” was not a word to be 
used on the occasion. It was necessary that she should marry Mr. 
Babington, and there was no more to be said on the subject. 

The daughter, however, had more to say. She urged that she could 
perceive no necessity for marrying a man she almost disliked—a man for 
whom she did not feel the slightest esteem, with whom she had no feel- 
ings or tastes in common. She added, that if she could hardly tolerate 
his society for ten minutes, how could she tolerate it for life. 

From the mother came the same response—she must tolerate it ; like 
him or not, she must marry him. 

Coralie had a very sweet temper, but she could not allow herself to be 
thus domineered over in a matter which so closely concerned her own 
happiness. 

“T will not!” she said, looking Mrs. FitzHugh straight in the face, 
notwithstanding the wrath she saw gathering on that lady’s brow. 

There was a pause—a considerable pause—silence on both sides. At 
length Mrs. FitzHugh seemed to have changed her tactics. She heaved 
a deep sigh, and, clasping her hands as if in an uncontrollable burst of 
agony, she exclaimed : 

“You will not? Then, my child, you will be the ruin of your poor 
father, and of all your family. Boyne Hall will be taken from us, and 
sold; your poor brother Frederick will have to leave Eton, and come 
out here to be an overseer on some estate ; Ludovic can no longer get 
the allowance necessary for a midshipman ; and you, Malvina, and myself, 
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must sell milk, bake bread, and take in work, to earn a scanty living for 
ourselves.” 

Coralie was appalled, and, in almost breathless consternation, she 

“ Ts this true ?” 

* True, as that you see these blue heavens above us ; true, as that you 
hear the rustling of yon tamarind-tree ; true, as that the dead must pass 
from earth to other worlds !”’ 

* And how cafi 7 prevent all this?” faltered Coralie, who was deadly 
pale, and seemed about to faint. 

“ By accepting Mr. Babington! We are entirely in his power. The 

ple in London, for whom he acts, leave every arrangement to him; 

e will be our friend—indeed, his own interests will be then interwoven 
with ours—and he will take measures to pacify these creditors. If you 
refuse him, he will have no motive to exert himself on our behalf, and 
you may well imagine that his wounded pride and hurt feelings may in- 
duce him to punish us for your disdain.” 

“If he is such a vindictive person, we can have no hold of him ; he 
may turn upon my poor father at any time, since he has, unfortunately, 
the power to injure him. And if he really cared for me, he would be 
anxious to show his regard, and win my gratitude by the kindness of his 
actions, instead of only thinking of driving a bargain with us. What can 
one feel but contempt for such a person ?” 

“You cannot expect everybody to possess chivalrous feelings ; you 
need not look for a hero of romance in a common-place man. You are 
not a fool, Coralie, and you must know that there are such things as 
prudence and necessity. Mr. Babington has made an offer to you 
through me ; he awaits your answer, and remember that that answer 
will be like a sentence of life or death to your family ; upon it hangs 
their prosperity or their ruin,’ 

“This terrible matter has come upon me so suddenly,’’ murmured 
Coralie, in such a low tone of voice that her mother could scarcely catch 
her words, ‘that I cannot answer at once. I would willingly lay down 
my life for my family; I would meet death cheerfully for them, under 
any aspect; but this is worse than death. I must have a few hours to 
collect my ideas.” ) 

“Very well,” said Mrs. FitzHugh, with the most perfect phlegm. 
“To-morrow morning you can give me your answer.” 

The mother weat to try on some new dresses she had just received 
from Paris vid St. Thomas, and the daughter retired to her own chamber, 
to think, to weep, and to pray. 

There was a ee that evening at Boyne Hall, but Coralie was 
not able to make her appearance ; she said she had a bad headache, and 
so, in truth, she had, poor girl! Her sister could not be much with her, 
being kept in close attendance on her mother, who feared that Malvina 
would back Coralie in her wish to refuse Mr. Babington, and so do away 
with the small advantage she perceived she had gained by frightening the 
affectionate girl. Coralie determined not to say anything to her sister 
relative to the painful subject which engrossed her own thoughts, until the 
dinner guests had gone, for she knew that Malvina would be so distressed 
that she would not be able to appear even in tolerable spirits down stairs. 
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It was a lovely evening. There had been a little rain, which had im- 
parted a balmy freshness to the soft air, and Coralie reclined on a sofa 
close to an open window, inhaling the cool sea-breeze, and gazing on the 
yast extent of ocean—for Boyne Hall was situated near the sea. She 
often raised her eyes to the crimson clouds just tipped with gold, which 
announced the sunset hour, and assumed such glorious forms as they 
swept over the western sky. ; 

«Ah! would that I had wings like a bird,” she exclaimed to herself, 
“that I might fly away from all this misery! Fly up to yonder gorgeous 
clouds, and hide myself behind their blazing veil! Or would that I were 
down where the mermaids dwell—down among the wrecks that hurri- 
canes have doomed to destruction, and the yawning waters have en- 

lfed! Anywhere to eseape this cruel doom—anywhere’ to be at rest ! 
Bat we must all bear our burdens here on earth—and this, doubtless, is 
my appointed trial. But it will not do to let time pass musing in this 
way. | must think—lI must decide. Shall I selfishly refuse to sacrifice 
myself for those I love, or—or—shall I save them from disaster and 
seal my Own misery?” 

Poor Coralie thought and thought until her brain seemed stupified. 
The brilliant sun had sunk under a canopy of red and gold beneath the 
now darkening waves; the silver moon and the glittering star of eve 
were shedding their subdued light over all which had so lately been 
tinged with a purple haze; a soft languor stole over the poor victim of a 

rent’s heartlessness, and Coralie forgot her woes under the mysterious 
influence of sleep—that best gift to mortals from pitying Heaven. 
While sleeping, she fancied that a lovely angel with wings of rose colour 
and burnished gold, more vivid and beautiful than even the splendid 
clouds on which she had so lately been gazing, fluttered past her, and a 
voice of the sweetest melody said : 

“Do your duty, whatever you may suffer, and look for your reward in 
a better world !” 

In another moment the celestial visitor was gone ; it had vanished, she 
knew not how. 

When Coralie awoke she found Malvina standing by her, looking at 
her with much anxiety, for tears were rolling down the flushed cheeks of 
the sleeping girl. 

“ You are ill—very ill, dearest Coralie, I fear,” said her sister. 

“Oh no,”’ replied Coralie ; “only I have been a good deal excited to- 
day. Have you heard the bad news ?”” 

“ What bad news?”’ eagerly asked Malvina. “TI have heard nothing.” 

Coralie told her that the London merchants to whom their father owed 
money had sent out orders to insist on immediate payment of the debt, 
and if the money were not forthcoming, Mr. Babington was to sell their 
father’s finest estate—Boyne Hall. . 

“Then we may look upon it as gone,” said Malvina. “ It is just such 
a piece of business as will suit that worthy’s taste.” 

Coralie explained that Mr. Babington had voluntarily promised not to 
take any steps against Mr. FitzHugh; on the contrary, to befriend him to 
the utmost of his power; but in return he had demanded that Mrs. Fitz- 
Hugh would use her influence to induce her, Coralie, to marry him. 
Malvina almost screamed when she heard this. 
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“ What!” she cried. “ You, Coralie, to be thrown away upon him— 
! Never, never! But of course he was only sounding my mother ?” 

“ Not at all; he made a direct offer; and she insists on my accept- 
ing it.” 

s) But you will not—you must not!” exclaimed Malvina, fervently. 

“T will—I must,” said Coralie. “If any sacrifice on my part can 
avert evil from you, dearest Malvina, from my dear father, and from my 
darling brothers, do you think I can hesitate to make it ?” 

“‘ Coralie, the sacrifice would be made in vain. That man, Babington, 
would never keep his part of the compact. If he has the power to wrest 
Boyne Hall from us, he will do it, whether you marry him or not. He 
is ambitious, and greedy of gain. If he could not buy in this estate for 
himself, he might at least make two or three hundred a year as attorney 
for the English owners. Surely the English merchants to whom our dear 
father owes money must have some regard to their own character; surely 
they cannot be so ungrateful as to have forgotten all the money that he 
has put into their pockets ?” 

“ The senior partner—the old gentleman—died lately, you know, and 
his successors probably care only to realise their money.” 

“ Their choice of Mr. Babington to represent them shows what sort of 
people they are, certainly. But what though Boyne Hall may go? We 
can live at Cedar Grove; and, after all, two or three good crops would 
enable my father to pay off his debt.” 

“ But we cannot reckon on good crops, and my mother would never 
consent to remove to the small and inconvenient house at Cedar Grove,” 
said Coralie, sighing. 

‘ Better she should live in a watchman’s hut than that you should be 
sold to that animal !’’ replied Malvina, passionately. ‘ He does not really 
care for you, dear Coralie ; he has merely taken the same sort of fancy 
to you that he took to the pretty Mustee girl, Jessica, who is at present 
the mistress of his house, and who will be dismissed to make way for 
you.” 

Coralie shuddered, but she only replied: 

“I must do my duty, Malvina; the angel said so.” 

Malvina looked astonished, but remarking to herself, “‘ The poor thing 
has been worried into a fever, and it has got into her head ;. her ideas 
are wandering; she must be kept quiet,”’ she sent for their maid, and 
prevailed upon the wearied girl to retire at once to her couch. 


At an early hour the next morning Mrs. FitzHugh came into her 
daughter’s room. 

“ Well, Coralie,” she said, “ your answer.” 

**T will do my duty,” replied Coralie. “I will marry Mr. Babing- 
ton.” 

** You are acting like a sensible, good girl,” said her mother, “and I 
am happy that you have decided so wisely.” 

The marriage was soon settled by Mrs. Fitz Hugh and Mr. Babington, 
only Coralie begged for a reprieve of two months, and that was graciously 
granted by the not very impatient lover. 

The two stipulated months had not elapsed, however, when Coralie 
obtained a longer respite, by Mr. Babington’s own wish. He announced 
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that some business, of which he had received intelligence by the packet 


just arrived, obliged him to go to England without delay, but that his 


would not probably extend beyond six months, when he hoped to 
return to fulfil his engagement to Coralie. 

Mrs. Fitz Hugh was exceedingly annoyed to find that the marriage was 
to be put off so long, and that Mr. Babington was going to England un- 
accompanied by her daughter. She proposed, and indeed urged, that the 
wedding should take place at once, and then Coralie might go with him 
to England. She dreaded lest the impression, which she herself could 

ive was not exceedingly strong, that her daughter had made upon 

. Babington might wear out before his return to the West Indies, and 
that he might find some excuse for giving up the match, and leaving him- 
self free to oppress the family if he pleased. 

Buc Mr. Babington was firm to his resolution of going alone to Europe. 
The real fact was, that he did not wish to incur the expense of paying a 
wife’s passage twice across the Atlantic, and her expenses in England. It 
would cost him less to marry when he came back, and that decided him. 
While his mother-in-law elect blamed poor Coralie for her coldness to 
him, which, she averred, had chilled him almost into indifference, and 
scolded Malvina when she said, in her sister’s defence, that though Coralie 
had so far sacrificed herself as to promise to marry the man, she had 
never promised to pretend to care for him. It was, however, with great 
ire and great regret that Mrs. FitzHugh saw Mr. Babington depart, 
though his departure seemed a vast relief to the destined victim, to her 
sister, and her father. 


Ill. 


SEA SHARKS AND LAND SHARKS. 


Lupovic FirzHvueGu was a midshipman on board the Albion, on the 
West India station, one of the lieutenants of which was Edgar Howard. 
The Albion had met with an accident on a reef which partially sur- 
rounded a small island not far from the larger one where Mr. FitzHugh 
and his family resided, and the ship had to proceed to this larger island 
to undergo some little necessary repairs. 

It was a calm day, only a slight swell on the ocean, as the Albion 
approached the beautiful island to which it was going. Already those on 
board of the man-of-war could distinctly see the graceful sweep of the 
hills, whose sloping sides were covered with the sugar-cane, the brilliant 
_ of which was here and there diversified by the cane arrows, waving, 
ike lilac feathers, in the gentle breeze. Now one house, now another 
was discerned, half hidden among the foliage of luxuriant trees. The 
Albion rounded a bluff, or sharp corner of the island, where a precipitous 
wall of dark rock, contrasting strongly with the verdure above, arose 
from the sea, whose waves dashed against it, without the narrowest line 
of intervening sand. From this point the harbour was visible, and the 
picturesque little town that skirted the bay. Everybody was on deck 
gazing at the land they were approaching, which seemed basking in the 
sun’s glorious rays, when suddenly a cry arose of — 

“ A boy overboard !” 

“Where? Who ?” was shouted by various voices ; and every one who 
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in his hand turned it towards the sea, some on one side of the 

ship, some on the other. It was Ludovic FitzHugh who had fallen over- 

; and Edgar Howard quickly perceived the fair head of his young 

favourite just above the water, as the boy had risen to the surface. He 

1 too, through his glass, one of those monsters of the deep, a 

shark, slowly coming towards the drowning boy. The shark was still at 
a distance; Ludovic might be saved. 

“‘ Lower a boat instantly !” was the order given by the captain ; and 
the men prepared with alacrity to obey. But, before .it could be got 
ready, Edgar Howard had thrown off his coat, had plunged into the sea, 
and was swimming vigorously towards the helpless boy. He reached 
him, and seized hold of him just as he was going down again. 

“Clasp your arms round my waist,” he exclaimed, “and hold on !” 

But ukede did not hear him; there was a rushing of water in his 
ears, he was stunned by the fall, and seemed stupified. Grasping his 
arm, therefore, firmly, Edgar Howard began to make the best of his way 
back to the ship, but the current was against him, and the half-drowned 
boy was a heavy load to bear along. He used his utmost efforts, for he 
thought of the dire enemy which was doubtless pursuing them. Glancing 
over his shoulder, he perceived with horror that the shark had become 
more active, and was gaining upon them. With lips white from terror, 
and eyes almost blinded by the perspiration that was pouring down from 
his forehead, Edgar prayed in an agony of soul : 

“ My God! my God! have mercy, and save us 

The prayer was heard, and answered—for at that moment the boat 
from the ship came dashing through the waters, creating quite a track of 
foam as it swept on. It was near—it was close—and, with almost super- 
natural strength, Edgar Howard raised the insensible boy and flung him 
to the sailors, who caught him in their arms, and laid him gently down 
at the bottom of the boat, raising his head a little by placing under it a 
bit of board and a sailor’s jacket. 

The brave young lieutenant, who had so generously risked his life, was 
still in the sea, but so close to the boat that he was just getting into it 
when the shark came up, with its enormous jaws wide open. It made a 
movement forward with its frightful head, as if to seize the leg which 
was not yet within the boat, and which it could have snapped off with as 
much ease as the slenderest reed could have been broken asunder. The 
poor leg was in imminent danger, when one of the sailors in the boat, 
with great presence of mind, seized an oar, and stuck it into the ferocious 
creature’s throat, thus giving time for his lieutenant to get his leg withm 
the shelter of the boat. 

* Pull, my lads!” cried the officer in command, “ or the monster may 
give us trouble yet !”’ 

And powerfully they did pull, but the shark was not willing so easily 
to lose its prey; it broke the oar in two, ejected the pieces from its 
mouth, and swam after the boat. The spirited little party, however, soon 
gained their ship. The insensible midshipman was first carried up, then 
the almost exhausted Edgar Howard was assisted to mount the side of 
the vessel, and in a very few minutes they were all once more standing ia 
safety on its noble deck, amidst the loud hurrahs of the rest of the crew. 
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A mattress and pillow had been brought on deck, and the senseless 
Ludovic was placed on it, while the surgeon and Howard, still in his wet 
clothes, made every effort to restore animation to the poor little midship- 
man. For a time they almost despaired of success, but at length Ludovic 
opened his eyes, while a faint smile passed over his lips. He breathed— 
he lived, and the surgeon exultingly exclaimed : 

“ He will do now—he will soon recover!” Then turning to Edgar, 
he advised him to go and put on dry clothes, lest he should get the fever, 
which would not be easily shaken off. 

The shark, disappointed of its prey, still hovered around the ship, and 
some of the sailors wished to harpoon it and bring it on deck ; but the 
captain objected to this, on the score that killing the horrid creature 
wou'd cause a great mess on the deck, and there would hardly be time to 
clean it up before they reached the bay ahead of them. 

“ We must not, however,” he added, “ enter the harbour with a shark 
in our wake, or the negroes, who are very superstitious, will think it an 
evil omen, and say that we are bringing death with us. We had better 
throw a good junk of pork to it, and get rid of it, if possible.” 

A large piece of pork was brought up, and after the boatswain had 
amused himself by ramming an old rusty iron fork well into it, the pork 
was thrown over to the ravenous animal, who instantly swallowed it, fork 
and all, and then slowly disappeared. 

Naval officers are always welcome guests in the West India islands ; 
and those of the Albion were warmly greeted, more especially when the 
episode of the shark, the drowning boy, and his gallant preserver, became 
known. Edgar Howard was the lion of the day in the little community, 
and, as may be supposed, he was received as a son and a brother at Boyne 
Hall, on account of the great service he had rendered the family who re- 
sided there, in saving their dear Ludovic. The gallant young leuteues 
was a favourite with them all; but there was one among them who looked 
upon him as almost more than mortal. 

Coralie saw her beau idéal realised in him ; and though she knew that 
she was bound to another, she could not repress the sentiments in his 
favour that were springing up in her heart. Indeed, she scarcely wished 
to repress them ; it was so delightful to love, and to be loved! For Edgar 
Howard took no pains to conceal the more than admiration he felt for the 
charming sister of his young friend. He knew nothing of Coralie’s 
engagement to the absent Mr. Babington, whose name he had never even 
heard mentioned in the family, else his nice sense of honour would have 
induced him to abstain from showing her the least attention. It was not 
possible for him to guess that Coralie could be the destined bride of such 


_ &man as Mr. Babington, of whom he heard nothing but evil from others, 


although no allusion to him was ever made at Boyne Hall. Edgar knew 
that he could not marry just then, but he thought that if Coralie were 
willing to wait a little time, as they were both very young, he might 
obtain from his kind uncle, Mr. Montague, the means of supporting a 
wife, and he was aware, in the long run, he would have a large fortune, 
as his uncle had told him he was to be his principal heir. 

_ There was nothing, then, to prevent his indulging his dreams respect- 
ing Coralie; and though poor Coralie knew that it was all a dream—a 
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dream the remembrance of which would increase, if that were possible, 
the misery of her future life—she could not deny herself a brief period of 


ess. 

“Why should I?” she said to her sister. ‘ Mr. Babington chose to 
t off the hateful marriage ; he never even asked me to write to him; 
e knows that he is only buying me, as a rich Turk would buy a Circas. 
sian female. After the purchase is made, I shall have a laborious duty 
to perform; until then I am free, for what is he to me? And I will 
enjoy this short-lived freedom—this little interval of happiness, the last, 

the last that ever will be mine!” 

“ But, dearest Coralie, why should you let yourself be sold to that odious 

n? My advice to you is to marry Mr. Howard, and get rid of Ba- 
ington for ever,” replied Malvina. 

“Tf I wished to follow your advice, Malvina, I could not do it. Mr. 
Howard has not made the most distant allusion to my marrying him, and 
the ship is going away soon. Ah! I shall lose my darling Ludovic 
and his delightful friend! After they go, all will be black night 
before me!” 

“T could take my oath that Mr. Howard cares for you, Coralie, dear. 
Only yesterday evening you must have seen how his whole soul was in 
his eyes, as he sang one of Moore’s Irish melodies. Though I was 
accompanying him on the pianoforte, I could not help observing the ex- 
pression of his face at these words: 


Believe me if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away, 

Thou would’st still be adored, as this moment thou art. 


Coralie, that young man felt what he sang, and you felt it too, for there 
were tears in your eyes, replying to the fire in his.” 

* Ah! Malvina, do not dazzle my poor brain with poetry, romance, 
love, and happiness! For me there is nothing but stern, cold reality.” 

“T wish that fellow Babington would jilt you, and marry some vulgar 
rich girl in England, or break his neck, or be drowned—anything, so that 
you were rid of him!” cried Malvina. 

“ There is no chance of any of these events happening,” said Coralie. 
** He will come back safe and sound, and I, please God, will do my duty 
at any sacrifice to myself !” 

One of the greatest men of the present age, the Confederate hero, 
General Lee, has said that “duty is the sublimest word in the language.” 
This is a splendid remark, and full of truth. For what sacrifices, what 
self-control, what patience, what sufferings, what noble sentiments, are 
not often required in the performance of duty ! 

Two or three evenings after the above conversation between the sisters, 
Coralie felt very sad, and she betook herself to her favourite haunt, her 


Lone rock by the sea. 


It was on the shore of a miniature bay not far from Boyne Hall ; there 
was a narrow pathway that led down from the road to the beach, and 
that path, perfumed by the fragrance of the wild sage and one or two 
other odoriferous plants, was often traversed by Coralie. Skirting the 
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little bay was a double row of cocoa-nut-trees, their heads drooping 
ully towards the sea, as if there were some magnetic influence in 
the sparkling waves. The firm sand itself was almost as bright as gold, 
and the eye might have been fatigued with its glare, but for the softened 
tone afforded by the wild potato-vine which grew on the sea-shore, with 
its green leaves and lovely flowers creeping here and there, and the pink 
lining of the king conch, and the beautiful tints of other shells, lying 
half embedded in the sand. 
Coralie sat on her favourite rock, gazing now 


Upon the glowing tide, 

now 
On the flower-enamelled sand ; 

then on 
The golden sunset, whose soft light 
O’er foliage, flower, and rock was shed 
In purple glow. 


And her thoughts began to form themselves into verse, for she was fond 
of versifying, especially when she was in a melancholy humour, She 
drew a pencil and a tiny MS. book from her pocket, and was busy re- 

ting to herself and writing down the lines that occurred to her, when 
she suddenly heard a quiet {step close to her, and a voice, which always 
seemed music to her ears, said : 

“T have been looking everywhere for you, Miss Coralie; in the banana- 
walk, in the bamboo-grove, where that sweet little streamlet murmurs so 
softly, and amidst the shaddock and orange-trees in the garden.” 

“These are charming spots,” replied Coralie, “ but I like the lonely 
sea-shore better than them all. It is a mingled pleasure and pain to me 
to look upon that vast ocean before us. Ah! what happiness aud what 
misery zt can bring!” 

“It has brought great happiness to me, at least, I gratefully acknow- 
ledge,” replied Edgar Howard, “since it brought me to this lovely 
island, and afforded me the opportunity of knowing you. But do let me 
see or hear the lines you were repeating and writing down when I, so 
stupidly, interrupted you.” 

“They are not worth your listening to or reading,” said Coralie ; 
“but here they are. I have got a bad habit of rhyming sometimes when 
I am alone.” 

The little poem was 


SUNSET IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Tis sweet on the shelly beach to roam, 
To gaze where the sparkling billows foam, 
That shine in a thousand colours bright, 
Caught from yon stream of golden light. 


How gaily Ocean’s waves seem dancing ! 
And see—its azure tints are glancing 

As if bright gems of every hue 

Were floating on its waters blue. 


Look up from Ocean’s dazzling breast, 
And gaze upon the splendid west ! 

These gorgeous crimson clouds behold ! 
Blending with yonder rays of gold. 
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The brilliant tropic sun hath set, 
But its tints of glory linger yet 

A moment on the wave and sky 

To charm the gazer’s wondering eye. 


And now they fade—that rosy light 
Has sunk into the shades of night : 
Emblem of all that’s bright on earth, 
Of all that’s fair of mortal birth ! 


To mock the eye—the wish—the heart— 
Wake slumbering Fancy, then depart ; 

A lustre on our path to shed, 

But deeper gloom around to spread! 


Edgar Howard, in his partiality for the fair girl, praised her verses, 
and her truthful description of a West Indian sunset, but he said he did 
not know why she should have concluded her little poem in a tone so 
melancholy. 


“ Why must all that is bright on earth,” he asked, “only shine to 
mock the eye and the heart ?” 

“ Why, it is not for me to explain. I only know that it is so.” 

‘No, no, dearest Coralie!” he cried, impetuously, and forgetting the 
“ Miss” this time. “ You are the fairest, the brightest object on earth 
to me, and I am sure you would not willingly mock my heart—I mean, 
the homage of my heart—which is, pardon the blunt avowal, devoted to 
you. This world will be all a paradise to me, as, blessed with your so- 
ciety, this sweet island seems, if you will only give me some hope—hope 
that on a future, yet not far distant day, I may return to try and win 
your love, and that till then you will remember me with kindly feelings.” 

Coralie turned away; she could not command her voice to speak, her 
heart was too full. 

“ Have I offended you?” asked the young officer, throwing himself 
on the sands at her feet. ‘“ You think me presumptuous, venturing too 
far ?” | 

“Oh no!” she said, in a faltering tone, while the tears began to flow, 
in spite of her utmost efforts to restrain them. “ I—I thank you most 
gratefully for your kind sentiments, as gratefully as I thank you for your 
noble generosity in saving my darling brother; but, whatever I may feel, 
I dare not express more than thanks. I trust we may always be friends,” 
she continued, as she rose from the rock on which she had been sitting, 
and he too sprang to his feet; “‘ more we can never be.” 

. “ Why, why ?” he exclaimed, seizing her hand, and carrying it to his 
ips. 

“ Because,” she answered, mournfully, “an evil fate has destined me 
for another !” 

Edgar Howard looked as if stunned ; he became deadly pale. 

“ Good Heavens! what can you mean ? ‘ An evil fate has destined you 
for another!’ If you think it ‘an evil fate,’ you cannot love that other ?” 
He paused, and looked inquiringly in her face. 

“Love him! Oh no,no! But my doom is fixed; I cannot escape it. 
Let us not speak of it !” 

“ But I must speak of it. I must know what so concerns my own 
future happiness.” And he questioned the poor girl, until she had con- 
fided to him the whole history of her approaching sacrifice. 
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Edgar was shocked and distressed beyond measure. He lamented his 
own want of fortune which denied him the means of assisting Mr. Fitz- 
Hugh to get rid of these “land sharks,”’ as he, with some justice, called 
them; but he offered to write to his rich uncle, and said he felt convinced 
Mr. Montague would lend her father what was required to pay off the 
debt to Mr. Babington’s employers. 

Coralie thanked him very warmly for his generous feelings and kind 
proposal, but she said her father could not apply for a loan to a total 
stranger ; no, things must take their course; nothing could be done to 
alter it. 

They walked home by the light of the glittering stars, and in after 
days that evening walk was remembered with feelings which it would be 
dificult to describe—feelings which even in old age might recal the reve- 
ries of youth, and for a short space annihilate the lapse of years ! 


The hour of parting came; and the Albion sailed, carrying away the 
much-loved Ludovic FitzHugh and his gallant preserver, who had so 
entwined himself round the hearts of the now desolate Coralie and her 
affectionate and sympathising sister, Malvina. 

Coralie kept her promise, and did what she considered her duty. She 
married Mr. Babington on his return from England. But, as Malvina 
had predicted, the sacrifice was made in vain. At first Mr. Babington 
pretended to be very friendly, then by degrees he became more and more 
distant to Coralie’s family, until at length he threw off the mask, and 
wrote to Mr. FitzHugh that his house in London declined giving any 
more time for the payment of the debt owing to them. The sale of Boyne 
Hall was hurried on ; it was bought in, at a price far beneath its value, by 
Mr. Babington for the London merchants who had a claim upon it, and 
the selfish Mrs. FitzHugh had the mortification of being obliged to re- 
move to Cedar Grove. 

To crown poor Coralie’s misery, Mr. Babington, in spite of her en- 
treaties, insisted on taking up his abode at her former home, Boyne Hall. 
In vain she protested against this; he sent to New York for gaudy far- 
niture, and she was forced to reside at the place where every room, every 
tree, every flower, reminded her of the lamented past. 

Ludovic FitzHugh heard from his sister Malvina of poor Coralie’s un- 
happy marriage, and not long after, with grief and wrath, of Mr. Babing- 
ton’s shameful proceedings, and how uselessly Coralie had been sacrificed. 
Edgar Howard more than shared all the young brother’s ardent feelings, 
and if the culprit, Babington, had been within their reach, they would 
have been tempted in their fury at him to have torn him to pieces. ‘Many 
were the curses invoked on the heads of the “land sharks,” the London 
creditors, and their estimable agent, but execrations could be of no avail. 

Edgar Howard got a letter conveyed to Coralie under cover of one 
from Ludovic to Malvina, and it arrived in time to impart a ray of plea- 
sure to her in her dying hours. She was too ill to write him in return, 
but she sent him a message through her sister, in which she told him it 
was her earnest prayer that, through their Redeemer’s mercy, they might 
meet, pardoned and happy spirits, in those seraphic worlds which were 
only reached through the gloomy gates of death. 

Coralie died of a broken heart; and Edgar Howard long, long remem- 
bered, with feelings of deep regret, his lost West Indian love ! 
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JOSEPH PAICE : 


(Exta’s Exemriar oF Mopern GALLANTRY :) 
TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Cuartes Lams objected very earnestly to the right of the moderns to 
compliment themselves, as moderns, upon the point of gallantry; that is 
to say, upon a certain obsequiousness, or deferential respect, which they 
profess to pay to women as women,—or, as Elia uncomfortably phrases 
it, to females as females. 

He refused all faith in the reality of this claim—all belief in the in- 
fluence of any such code of courtesy—so long as actresses remained liable 
to be hissed off the stage by gentlemen, and women were often whipped 
in public, and occasionally hanged. He would come to believe in it 
when he should see Dorimant hand a fish-wife across the kennel, or assist 
the apple-woman to pick up her wandering fruit, just dissipated by some 
unlucky dray. He would come to believe in it, he said, when the 
Dorimants in humbler life, so apt to plume themselves on their refine- 
ment, should act upon it in places where they are not known, or think 
themselves not observed—when the bagman should part with his admired 
box-coat, to spread it over the defenceless shoulders of some poor woman, 
passing to her parish on the roof of the same stage-coach with him, and 
drenched in the rain—when a woman should no longer be seen standing 
up in the pit of a London theatre, till sick and faint with exhaustion, 
with men about her, seated at their ease, and jeering at her distress ; 
one of whom, however, with something more of manners or conscience 
than the rest, may be heard to significantly declare that “she should be 
welcome to his seat, if she were a little younger and handsomer.”’ Place 
this dapper warehouseman, says Elia, or that stage-coach traveller, in a 
circle of their own female acquaintance, and you shall confess you have 
not seen a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

Once more, Elia would begin to « there is some such principle 
influencing our conduct, when more than one-half of the drudgery and 
coarse servitude of the world should cease to be performed by women. 
Till then, he could never believe this boasted point to be anything more 
than a conventional fiction; a pageant got up between the sexes, in a 
certain rank, and at a certain time of life, in which both find their 
account equally. But he would be even disposed to rank it among the 
salutary fictions of life, when in polite circles he should see the same 
attentions paid to age as to youth, to homely features as to handsome, to 
coarse complexions as to clear—to the woman, as she is a woman, not as 
she is a beauty, a fortune, or a title. 

And then Elia the Essayist goes on to declare that Joseph Paice, of 
Bread-street-hill, merchant, and one of the Directors of the South-Sea 
Company, was the only pattern of consistent gallantry he had ever met 
with. This practical exemplar had not one system of attention to 
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womankind in the drawing-room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. 
Not that he made no distinction; but that he never lost sight of sex, or 
overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous situation. 

“T have seen him stand bareheaded—smile if you please—to a poor 
servant girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way to some street 
—in such a posture of unforced civility, as neither to embarrass her in 
the acceptance, nor himself in the offer, of it. He was no dangler, in 
the common acceptation of the word, after women: but he reverenced 
and upheld, in every form in which it came before him, womanhood. I 
have seen him—nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market-woman, 
whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting his umbrella over her 

r basket of fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as much care- 
Babess as if she had been a Countess. To the reverend form of Female 
Eld he would yield the wall (though it were to an ancient beggar- 
woman) with more ceremony than we can afford to show our grandams. 
He was the Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to 
those who have no Calidores or Tristans to defend them. The roses that 
had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in those withered cheeks.”* 

It is surmised that the uncommon strain of courtesy which regulated 
Joseph Paice’s actions and behaviour towards all womankind indiscrimi- 
nately, had “its happy origin” in a rebuke he incurred, in early life, from 
his mistress, for treating her .to an effusion of fine speeches, just after she 
had overheard him, in rather harsh tones, rating a young woman who had 
not brought home his cravats quite to the appointed time. The lady 
thought to herself that had she been poor Mary Such-a-one, naming the 
sempstress, she might have received the reverse of fine speeches ; and 
these she determined not to accept, to the compromise of that sex, the 
belonging to which was after all her strongest claim and title to them. 

And Lamb wishes the whole world of womankind would entertain the 
same notion of these things that Miss Winstanley—Joseph Paice’s sweet 
Susan Winstanleyt—showed ; for in that case we should see something 
of the spirit of consistent gallantry ; and no longer witness the anomaly 
of the same man—a pattern of true politeness to a wife—of cold con- 
tempt, or rudeness, to a sister—*‘ the idolator of his female mistress—the 
disparager and despiser of his no less female aunt, or unfortunate—still 
female—maiden cousin.” It is Elia’s doctrine, in fine, that just so much 
respect as a woman derogates from her own sex, in whatever condition 
placed—her handmaid, or dependent—she deserves to have diminished 
from herself on that score; and probably will feel the diminution, when 
youth, and beauty, and advantages not inseparable from sex, shall lose 
of their attraction.{ 





* Essays of Elia: Modern Gallantry. 

+t Her death in the early days of their courtship, determined (not to say 
doomed) Joseph to life-long celibacy. 

¢ “ What a woman should demand of a man in courtship, or after it, is first— 
respect for her as she is a woman ;—and next to that—to be respected by him 
above all other women. But let her stand upon her female character as upon a 
foundation ; and let the attentions, incident to individual preference, be so many 
pretty additaments and ornaments—as many, and as fanciful, as you please—to 
that main structure. Let her first lesson be with sweet Susan Winstanley—to 
reverence her sex.”"—E ia, ubi supra. 
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If the superiority in politeness, observes David Hume, should be al- 
lowed to modern times, the modern notions of gallantry, as the natural 
produce of courts and monarchies, will probably be assigned as the causes 
of this refinement. No one, he adds, denies this invention to be modern; 
and he refers to the Heautontimoroumenos, or Self-Tormentor, of Terence, 
where Clinias, whenever he comes to town, instead of waiting on his 
mistress, sends for her to comme to him. But some of the more zealous 
partisans of the ancients having asserted modern gallantry to be foppish 
and ridiculous, and a reproach rather than a credit to these latter days," 
Mr. Hume thinks it proper to examine the question. And he proceeds 
to argue that Nature has implanted in all living creatures an affection 
between the sexes, tending to a friendship and mutual sympathy which 
runs through the whole tenor of their lives; and that nothing, in fact, 
can proceed less from affectation than the passion of gallantry, which, on 
the contrary, is natural in the highest degree. But gallantry, he goes 
on to show, is as generous as it is natural. Strangers and foreigners 
being without protection, they receive, in all polite countries, the highest 
civilities, and are entitled to the first place in every company. A man is 
lord in his own family, and his guests are, in a manner, subject to his 
authority; hence he is always the lowest person in the company; atten- 
tive to the wants of every one; and giving himself all the trouble, in 
order to please, which may not impose too much constraint on his guests. 
And gallantry, Hume asserts, is nothing but another instance of the same 
generous attention. “As nature has given man the superiority over 
woman, by endowing him with greater strength both of mind and body,” 
—for our David, pet and almost plaything of the Parisiennes though he 
was, disbelieved strenuously in what he would have scouted as a modern 
heresy, the imtellectual equality of the sexes,—“ it is his [man’s] part to 
alleviate that superiority as much as possible, by the generosity of his be- 
haviour, and by a studied deference and complaisance for all her inclina- 
tions and opinions. 

** Barbarous nations display this superiority, by reducing their females 
to the most abject slavery ; by confining them, by beating them, by sell- 
ing them, by killing them. But the male sex, among a polite people, 
discover their authority in a more generous, though not a less evident 
manner; by civility, by respect, by complaisance, and, in a word, by gal- 
lantry.”} 

So Lord Chesterfield unconditionally rules that civility is particularly 
due to all women; “and remember,” he bids his son, “ that no provoca- 
tion whatsoever can justify any man in not being civil to every woman; 
and the greatest man in England would justly be reckoned a brute, if he 
were not civil to the meanest woman. It is due to their sex, and is the 
only protection they have against the superior strength of ours.”’t 

The third of Lord Berners’s fifteen reasons why men should not speak 
ill of women (he adds twenty why they ought to speak well of them), is, 
that it is an act of cowardice for man who is strong, to offend woman who 
is weak. The second of the fifteen takes the form of this proposition— 





* See Lord Shaftesbury, The Moralists. 

+ Essays, Moral, Political, &c., by David Hume; ch. xiv., On the Rise and Pro- 
of the Arts and Sciences. 

{ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, No. xev. 
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characteristic of the age, and of chivalric John Bouchier, Deputy-General 
of the King’s Town of Calais, though in fact he translates from Diego de 
San Pedro,—‘ There is no sin more hateful than ingratitude; and it is 
being ungrateful to the Virgin Mary if we do not honour all women for 
her sake.”’* 

Among the prominent characteristics of Charles Lamb himself, the 
Elia of real life, De Quincey specially notes the peculiar emphasis and 

of his courtesy, and asserts that in him this quality was a veritably 
chivalrous feeling, springing from his heart, and cherished with the sanc- 
tity of a duty. ‘“ He [Lamb] says somewhere, in speaking of himself, 
under the mask of a third person whose character he is ron Pry that in 
ing a servant girl even at a street crossing, he used to take off his 
Eas. Now, the spirit of Lamb’s gallantry would have prompted some 
such expression of homage, though the customs of the country would not 
allow it to be diterally fulfilled, for the very reason that would prompt it 
—viz. in order to pay respect—since the girl would, in such a case, sup- 
a man laughing at her.” But, as De Quincey contends, the instinct 
of Lamb’s heart was—to think highly of female nature, and to pay a real 
homage, “not the hollow demonstration of outward honour, which a 
Frenchman calls his ‘homage,’ and which is really a mask for con- 
tempt,” to the sacred tdea of pure and virtuous womanhood. 

France’s Grand Monarque was a sublime exemplar of the national ho- 
mage of which our author thinks so distrustfully. According to the most 
observant and least servile of high-born memoir writers, never was man 
so naturally polite as Lewis the Fourteenth ;—while towards women his 
— was without parallel; insomuch that he never passed the 

umblest petticoat without raising his hat—even to chambermaids, that 
he knew to be such, as often happened at Marly.t 

Of that good Bishop of Waterford, Dr. Chenevix,—who was so at- 
tached to his diocese, that when offered the Archbishopric of Dublin, he 
refused to leave “ his children” —we are told by his loving granddaughter, 
Mrs. Trench (one of whose sons, the present Archbishop of Dublin, in- 
herits his great-grandsire’s name, and something else and better), that 
“his courtesy was specially that of Christianity, more solicitous to avoid 
offending the poor and low than the rich and great. I have seen him 
receive an old woman who asked alms in the street, and a young one who 
came to solicit a recommendation to the Magdalen Asylum, with all the 
politeness of a courtier, and all the respect of a supplicant.”§ 

This description would exactly apply to the manner of the late Thomas 
de Quincey, when some tattered crone asked an alms. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the urbane attention with which he would give ear to her mumbling, 
rambling petition, unless it were the deferential gtace with which he so 
ungrudgingly relieved her wants. 

A. K. H. B., most Recreative of Country Parsons, and not least toil- 
some of City ones, in one of his multifarious Essays describes his walking 
up a very long flight of steps in a very poor part of Edinburgh, while 
there slowly ascended before him a feeble old woman, bent down appa- 


* Lord Berners’s Castle of Love. 
t Autobiography of an English Opium-eater: Recollections of Charles Lamb. 
t Mémoires de Saint-Simon. 
§ Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench, p. 11. 
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rently by eighty years. She had a very large bundle on her back, he 
says, and supported herself by a very short stick in her withered, trembling 
hand, “If it had been in the country,” says the excellent but ex- 
Country Parson, “I should most assuredly ee carried up the poor 
creature’s bundle for her; but I am sorry to say I had not moral cou 

to offer to do so in town: for a parson with a great sackcloth bundle on 
his back would be greeted in that district with depreciatory observa- 
tions.”’"* The confession involves one of those frank ms | winsome 
egotisms which have done so much, in their “ genial” way, to make the 
Essayist so popular. 

Mr. art bears emphatic testimonyt to the gentleness of aspect 
and demeanour which the presence of the female sex, whether in silk or 
in russet, ever commanded in Sir Walter Scott. 

Dr. John Brownt tells us of his father, of the same names and style— 
only D.D. instead of M.D.—that his manners to ladies, and indeed to all 
women, were those of a courtly gentleman; they could be romantic in 
their empressement and devotion, and Doctor John fils and mediciner 
used to think Sir Philip Sydney, or Ariosto’s knights and the Paladins of 
old, must have looked and moved as did Doctor John pére and divine. 

Dr. Croly makes a point of giving to his model old scholarly parson, 
Mr. Vincent, “a wife, not much younger than himself, to whom he 
always spoke with the courtesy of a preux chevalier."§ “1 know one 
instance of a cook, of at least seventy,” says the reverend author of Letters 
of Eusebius, “‘ who, hearing from below her master questioned [on the 
Census], laughingly called out 18, so she was dotted down at 18; for 
her master was a clergyman, and had that grave politeness which distin- 
guishes the Church of England rectors, vicars, and curates.”|| 

Dr. Channing’s biographer notes§ the “courtesy with which he every 
morning greeted the young woman who arranged his room,” as un- 
varying. 

Mr. Wilberforce, we are told,** with invariably the refined ease of a 
gentleman, would render the lowliest offices of personal kindness to his 
domestic servants, or to any neighbouring cottager, with the same flow- 
ing courtesy with which he interchanged the amenities of society among 
his equals. 

Mr. Thackeray makes it a pointed characteristic of that model gen- 
tleman, Colonel Esmond, that he was never familiar, though perfectly 
simple and natural; and that he was “ as courteous to a black slave-girl 
as to the governor's wife.”tt There is a passage in the gallant gentle- 
man’s autobiography in which he refers to the “perfect calmness and 
gentleness such as ’tis to be hoped he hath always shown to women ;” 
and to this passage his daughter is made to append a confirmatory foot- 
note, testifying that his manner to her sex was uniformly courteous ; 





* Leisure Hours in Town, ch. ii.; Concerning Screws. 
+ Life of Sir Walter Scott, ch. iii. 

~ Hore Subsecive, Fourth edit., p. 40. 

§ Marston, ch. ii. 

|| Essays by the Rev. John Eagles, p. 357. 

q Life of W. E. Channing, part iii. ch. vii. 

** By Sir James Stephen, Essays, vol. ii. 

tt Preface to Esmond. 
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that from her infancy upwards he treated her with an extreme gentleness, 
as though she were a little lady; and that as she personally could scarce 
remember (though she tried him often) ever hearing a rough word from 
him, so neither was he less grave and kind in his manner to the humblest 
negresses on his Virginian estate.* 

And what says the same author in those super-excellent Letters of 
Mr. Brown to his Nephew? “ Respect all beauty, all innocence, my 
dear Bob ; defend all defencelessness in your sister, as in the sisters of 
other men. We have all heard the story of the Gentleman of the last 
century, who, when a crowd of young bucks and bloods inthe Crush-room 
of the Opera were laughing and elbowing an old lady there—an old 
lady, lonely, ugly, and unprotected—went up to her respectfully and 
offered her his arm, took her down to his own carriage which was in 
waiting, and walked home himself in the rain,—and twenty years after- 
wards had ten thousand a year left him by this very old lady, asa reward 
for that one act of politeness. We have all heard that story; nor do I 
think it is probable that you will have ten thousand a year left to you 
for being polite to a woman: but I say, be polite, at any rate. Be 
respectful to every woman. A manly and generous heart can be no 
otherwise ; as a man would be gentle with a child, or take off his hat in 
a church.” t 

No doubt the reader, if at all a novel-reader,—in these days a suffi- 
ciently superfluous if,—will remember Pisistratus Caxton discovering 
Uncle Roland in a great state of embarrassment how to effect a descent 
adown the hall-steps. For the maid-servant was scrubbing the stones at 
the hall-door ; she was naturally plump,—‘“ and it is astonishing how 
much more plump a female becomes when she is on all-fours ;’—her face 
was turned from the captain, who, evidently meditating a sortie, stood 
ruefully gazing at the obstacle before him, and humming aloud. Alas, 
the maid-servaut was deaf. So the nephew stopped, curious to see how 
Uncle Roland would extricate himself from the dilemma.—Finding that 
his hems were in vain, the captain made himself as small as he could, and 
glided close to the left of the wall; at which instant, the maid turned 
abruptly round towards the right, and completely obstructed, by this 
manceuvre, the slight crevice through which hope had dawned on her 
captive. ‘“ My uncle stood stock-still,—and, to say the truth, he could 
not have stirred an inch without coming into personal contact with the 
rounded charms which blockaded his movements. My uncle took off his 
hat and scratched his forehead in great perplexity. Presently, by a slight 
turn of the flanks, the opposing party, while leaving him an opportunity 
of return, entirely precluded all chance of egress in that quarter. My 
uncle retreated in haste, and now presented himself to the right wing of 
the enemy. He had scarcely done so, when, without looking behind her, 
the blockading party shoved aside the pail that crippled the range of her 
operations, and so placed it that it formed a formidable barricade, which 
my uncle’s cork leg had no chance of surmounting. ‘Therewith Captain 
Roland lifted his eyes appealingly to heaven, and I heard him distinctly 


ejaculate—‘ Would to heaven she were a creature in breeches !’ 





— 


* The Story of Henry Esmond, book iii. ch. x. 
+ Sketches and Travels in London, ch. iv. 
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* Bat ily at this moment the maid-servant turned her head 
y round, and, seeing the captain, rose in an instant, moved away 
the pail, and dropped a frightened curtsey. 
y Uncle Roland touched his hat. ‘ I beg you a thousand pardons, 
my good girl,’ said he ; and, with a half bow, x slid into the open air. 

“* You have a soldier’s politeness, uncle,’ said I, tucking my arm into 
Captain Roland's. 

“* Tush, my boy,’ said he, smiling seriously, and colouring up to the 
temples ; ‘ tush, ~ a gentleman’s! To us, sir, every woman is a lady, 
in right of her sex.’ ”* 

Had she beer a i: Bietmazensh he would not, we are assured, have been 
more respectful and gallant than he was to that meek descendant of the 
Tibbetses. And indeed it is expressly stated to have been a tenet of 
Captain Roland’s, that, whereas man is a rude, coarse, sensual animal, and 
requires all manner of associations to dignify and refine him, women are 
so naturally susceptible of everything beautiful in sentiment and generous 
in purpose, that she who is a true woman is a fit peer for a king. 

In an earlier work Sir Edward Lytton had characterised a celebrated 
English nobleman, during the Wars of the Roses, in a like sort. “ Not 
to Elizabeth, in the aleoves of Shene, or on the dais of the palace hall, 
did the graceful courtier [ Hastings] bend with more respectful reverence 
than to the powerless widow, whose very bread was his alms ; for the true 
high-breeding of chivalry exists not without delicacy of feeling, formed 
originally by warmth of heart.’’f 

A sprightly Frenchman in one of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s stories, when 
walking between the heiress he affects and her mother, is made to pay 
apparently much the greater share of attention to the elder lady; which 
gives the author occasion to remark that in this respect we Englishmen 
might certainly learn much from the manners of our dear allies; for 
though we know well enough how to behave ourselves to our fair young 
countrywomen, aud can be civil enough to jeunes personnes generally— 
natures teaches us that,—it 1 is seldom that we are sutliciently complaisant, 
he complains, to be civil to old women. ‘“ And yet that, after all, is the 
soul of gallantry. It is to the sex that we profess to do homage. Our 
theory is, that feminine weakness shall receive from man’s strength humble 
and respectful service. But where is the chivalry, where the gallantry, if 
we only do service in expectation of receiving such guerdon as rosy cheeks 
and laughing eyes can bestow ?”t 

There is a dash of Joseph Paice in the old lawyer in one of Mr. Shirley 
Brooks's stories, when the lady upon whom he calls, a stranger, on un- 
pleasant business, offers him luncheon: ‘‘ Her hand was upon the bell, 
but he stopped her, with the apologetic courtesy of what is called the old 
school, which means the school whose teaching included the lesson that 
though women, of course, are created to serve us, it is as well to make 
their servitude appear voluntary.”§ The “of course,” the cela va sans 
dire, of the last sentence, is thoroughly in the vein of him to whom we 





* The Caxtons, part iii. ch. iv. 

+ The Last of the Barons, book iii. ch. viii. 
t The Three Clerks, ch, xxv. 

§ The Silver Cord, vol. iii. p. 151. 
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owe such lively descriptions of Miss Violet and her offers, and the vicissi- 
tudes of Aspen Court, and the entanglements of the Gordian Knot, and 
the breaking and reuniting of the Silver Cord. 

Nor be forgotten among these our representative men that veteran 

in of Mrs. Gaskell’s, who, in the old maids’ evening-parties at 
Cranford, used at once and quietly to assume the man’s place in he room ; 
attended to every one’s wants, lessened the maid-servant’s labour by 
waiting on empty cups, and bread-and-butterless ladies; and yet did it 
all in so easy and dignified a manner, and so much as if it were a matter 
of course for the strong to attend to the weak, that he was a true man 
throughout.* In especial noteworthy is the fact of his taking a poor old 
woman’s dinner out of her hands, one very slippery Sunday. He had met 
her returning from the bakehouse as he came from church, and noticed 
her precarious footing; and, with the grave dignity with which he did 
everything, he relieved her of her burden, and steered along the street by 
her side, carrying her baked mutton and potatoes safely home.t 

One of the most sagacious and suggestive of contemporary essay- 
writers, in comparing French and English manners, has observed, that 
most Frenchmen are quite willing to make a sort of shadowy love to any 
woman they may meet ; and that if she responds, however disereetly, to 
these overtures, they are delighted to offer her those “ little cares” which 
are part of the tacit bargain. But then they put themselves out, he goes 
on to say, not because she is a woman, but because she is a woman in a 
certain pleasant relation to themselves. Englishmen he describes as going 
on quite different principles: they, when travelling with ladies, consider 
them their superiors, merely because they are ladies. If there is a place 
out of the cold or dust, your Englishman would be ashamed to oceupy it, 
and to see a lady sitting in discomfort. “If a lady wanted a glass of 
water, he would think it as natural that she should ask him to get it as 
that she should send her servant for it in her own house. A school-girl 
might send a duke for a Banbury cake at Swindon or Wolverton, and 
there is no duke in England who would consider himself lowered by 
executing the order.” 

Again, in another essay, probably from the same pen, certainly to the 
same effect, we read of the often most unreasonable practice of the weak, 
in demanding the immunities of weakness and the privileges of strength 
at the same time. For instance, women, it is observed, have numerically 
& greater number of private and social rights than men—of social as op- 
posed to political rights; and not only do the advocates for giving an 
enlarged sphere of action to women claim a right to keep all these, but 
also to superadd a number of political ones. “ But really no woman has a 
right to the best seat, the coziest corner, to attentions, gallantries, and 
all the minor considerations, and, over and above these, to equality in 
other matters. If she intrudes into the parson’s pulpit, the doctor’s car- 
Tage, the lecturer’s desk, the senator’s chair, the mechanic’s workshop, 
she has no right to man’s arm to conduct her thither. In proportion as 
she gains rights out of doors, she renounces them in her drawing- 
room.” t 

Americans confessedly outdo Englishmen in the superiority they con- 
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* Cranford, ch. i. + Ibid., ch. ii. t Essay on Rights. 
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cede to women. The essay-writer’s theory 4 that having no other sign 
of good manners which their republicanism permits them to tolerate, they 
have fastened on this, and cling to it tenaciously, as to the last straw of 

iteness within their reach. ‘“ Every woman is a me and every lady 
is to be regarded as a queen. But no exaggeration really answers in this 
world. In England, a cértain degree of superiority and precedence can 
be safely and profitably conceded to women, because the long usages of a 
refined and educated society have settled what advantage a lady may 
properly take of the privileges granted her. If she goes on much further, 
she is stamped with the fatal brand of being unladylike. And in Eng- 
land, as the whole of society has gradually improved, there has been a 
corresponding diminution in the parade and fuss of the attentions paid to 
women, and the place of women in public is now so well established that 
the stream of daily life flows on without any of the annoyance either of 
male selfishness or of female impertinence. 

“ Perhaps the happy day may come when this stage will also be reached 
in New York, and the exaggeration of courtesy to women may prove to 
have been nothing more than a necessary and temporary corrective of the 
semi-barbarism of early American manners, But, while it lasts, it pro- 
duces very unpleasant results, and encourages hosts of vulgar women to 
assume the airs of pretentious domineering tyrants.”* 

It was at the South, of course, that Mrs. Beecher Stowe was hitting 
hard—hit or miss—when, in her description of Father Dickson’s ‘ pale 
sickly-looking’’ wife being maltreated by a slave-hunting mob, she pro- 
nounced it one of the worst curses of slavery “ that it effaces from the 
breast all manly feeling with regard to woman.” They who “ are trained 
to whip women in a servile position,” can, she argues, have none of the 
respect which a freeman feels for woman as woman. “ They respect the 
sex when they see it enshrined by fashion, wealth, and power; but they 
tread it in dust when in poverty and helplessness it stands in the path of 
their purposes.” f It is nous autres, of the North, that challenge creation, 
and beat it hollow, in regardful reverence of woman as woman. 

Society, as one of the ablest of contemporary essayists lately observed, 
grants to women a certain precedence, a certain deference, but it grants 
it on certain conditions—that, for instance, women are to leave all serious 
affairs to men, and are not to seek to be Judges and Bishops and Generals 
and Members of Parliament. But, as he goes on to complain, certain 
zealots for the equality of the sexes turn that equality into a very sad 
inequality on the side of the men. ‘ The women are to be Judges and 
Bishops and what not, and yet we are to treat them in the drawing-rooms 
exactly as we do now. ‘They may show the equality of the sexes by 
knocking us down, but respect for the ladies must hinder us from so much 
as parrying the blow. Now this is not fair. Women may, if they like, 
choose between their own position and the position of men, but they can- 
not reasonably ask to enjoy all the advantages of both positions, and to be 
exempted from the disqualifications of either. A true soldier will not 
hurt either a woman or a priest as long as women or priests keep their 


* See the essay quaintly entitled “Two Fingers,” in Saturday Review, vol. xvi. 
p. 349. (1863.) 
t Dred: a Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp, ch. xlviii. 
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r places; but if Joan of Are or Bishop Odo comes pressing against 
im in the battle, the most chivalrous of knights need not scruple to use 
his sword.’’* 

Madame Audouard follows up her assertion that it is a common thin 
in the streets of Constantinople to see a woman who has discovered her 
husband loitering about, or in a café, driving him homewards amid a 
shower of blows from her pantouffles, by the statement that “from his 
tenderest infancy the Turk has been taught that woman is a being whom 
her weakness renders sacred.”+ Surely, it has been shrewdly suggested, 
the acute Turk cannot help suspecting that there must have been some 
mistake in the lessons of his tenderest infancy, as he cowers under the 
sacred being’s pantouffle. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, indeed, in his systematic deadset against con- 
yentionalism and fashion, insists that, from the days of chivalry down- 
wards, these marks of supreme consideration paid to the sex have been 
but a hypocritical counterpart to the actual subjection in which men have 
held them—a pretended submission to compensate for a real domination ;f 
and that when the true dignity of women is recognised, the mock dig- 
nities given to them will be abolished. For this abolition womankind, of 
the average making, may perhaps prefer to wait awhile. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope’s argument is, that women are entitled to much 
observance from men, but are entitled to no observance which is incom- 

tible with truth ; that, by the conventional laws of society, they are 
allowed to exact much from men, but are allowed to exact nothing for 
which they should not make some adequate return. It is well, he says, 
that a man should kneel in spirit before the grace and weakness of a 
woman, but it is not well that he should kneel either in spirit or body if 
there be neither grace nor weakness. ‘ A man should yield everything 
toa woman for a word, for a smile,—to one look of entreaty. But if 
there be no look of entreaty, no word, no smile, I do not see that he is 
called upon to yield much, 

“ The happy privileges with which women are at present blessed, have 
come to them from the spirit of chivalry. That spirit has taught men to 
endure in order that women may be at their ease; and has generally 
taught women to accept the ease bestowed on them with grace and 
thankfulness. But in America the spirit of chivalry has sunk deeper 
among men than it has among women. . . . They [the women] have 
acquired a sufficient perception of the privileges which chivalry gives 
them, but no perception of that return which chivalry demands from 
them. . . . They have no scruple at demanding from men everything 
that a man can be called on to relinquish in a woman's behalf, but they 
do so without any of that grace which turns the demand made into a 
favour conferred.”’ 

An unpleasant picture Mr. Trollope presently draws—an unpleasantly 
realistic photograph it might be ecalled—of a woman in fine clothes walk- 
ing down Broadway, aud by her airs and gait assuming the world to owe 
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* Article on “ Church and State,” in the Saturday Review, vol. xix. p. 252. 

t Les Mystéres du Sérail et des Harems Turcs. Par Mdme. Olympe Audouard. 

t See Essays Political, Scientific, and Speculative, by H. Spencer. First Series, 
p. 153. 
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her everything because of her silken train,—even room enough in a 
crowded thoroughfare to drag it along unmolested. But, according to 
her wowed she owes the world nothing in return. She is a woman with 

ps a hundred dollars on her back, and having done the world the 
= of wearing them in the world’s presence, expects to be repaid by 
the world’s homage and chivalry. But, contends her censor, “ chivalry 
owes her nothing,—nothing, though she walk abeut beneath a hundred 
times a hundred dollars,—nothing even though she be a woman. Let 
every woman learn this,—that chivalry owes her nothing unless she also 
acknowledge her debt to chivalry. She must acknowledge it and pay it ; 
and then chivalry will not be backward in making good her claims upon 
it,” 

Compare, or contrast, with the above, Herr Kohl's homage to the 
waiting-women and servant-girls of all England—some twenty years 
since, however, and before servant-galism was quite what it is now :— 
bearing witness to the good example that Englishmen set him of kind- 
ness and serviceableness to the female sex, to prove that “ even in the lower 
ranks women in England are treated with a peculiar delicacy and atten- 
tion,” the travelled Teuton right gallantly adds: “ I can certify, too, that 
there are in London, and indeed in all England, cooks, housemaids, 
ladies’-maids, and chamber-maids, who, by their manner and appearance, 
compel the respect and kindness of every man.” 

To recur to America, All young societies, it has been remarked, are 
fond of what is called gallantry—that is, of making a great fuss about 
women, and ostentatiously deferring to them, and paying them endless 
compliments : many young societies, indeed, bemmg proud of this sign of 
their youth. In America, for example, as we are reminded in an anony- 
mous essay on Toasting the Ladies, they appear to think it highly cre- 
ditable to them that they obtrude in public their devotion to the comfort 
of their females ; whereas, by the essayist’s argument, this gallantry is 
really a sign of backwardness—a sign of a certain amount of progress in 
education and retinement, but of only a limited amount. He shows that 
in barbarous nations and in rude states of society woman is treated as a 
slave, as a pretty doll, and as a puppet with temporary charms ; but that 
as a better state of things springs up, men see how unjust this is, how 
much the happiness and progress of society depends on women, and how 
many subtle pleasures arise from treating women well, So then “the 
age of gallantry begins. Men are anxious to preserve themselves from 
the habits and tastes of barbarous life, and so go into the opposite ex- 
treme. ‘They are afraid of treating women like slaves, and so they call 
them angels. They are afraid of seeming indifferent to the graces of 
women, and so they not only tolerate but provoke women’s caprices. 
They are afraid of using harsh and i imperious language to women, and 30 
they learn to pretend that women walk on flowers, and breathe odours, 
and gleam like pearls. They know their own strong tendency to push 
women on one side, and so they combine to jog each other’s memory 
to insist on rules of etiquette.” Accordingly, the fuss made in America 
about the comfort of women, is taken by this writer to show not only the 








* North America, by Anthony Trollope, vol. i. pp. 296-7, 300 sq. 
t+ Travels in England and Wales, by J. G. Kohl. 1844. 
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laudable anxiety of the men to attain refinement, but a deep conscious- 
ness of their natural tendency to make women uncomfortable. He asserts 
the art of treating women with unaffected and truthful courtesy and con- 
sideration to be attained just as the art of walking easily and uprightly 
ig attained. ‘“ The child is perhaps observed to slouch, to protrude its 
head or back, or turn in its toes, and to thump on the ground with its 
feet. A violent change is needed, and the child is taught to dance, It 
ig made to turn out its toes and to rest on one foot, and to balance and 
swing the body and the head in a hundred attitudes, and the end is, that 
the slouch is corrected, and the body is held straight.” W orking out which 
simile, the writer’s conclusion is, that gallant men are in the dancin 

; that they attitudinise in order not to walk like bumpkins ; _ 
that by-and-by, perhaps, they will learn to walk easily and well. 
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A NEW RESTORATION+S 


M. Cuarirs Donover, of the Institute of France, was one of the 
most able and distinguished publicists of his country, and he became also 
one of its most illustrious exiles. If, according to his own view of the 
matter, with many others, and by an error which he participated in, in 
common with many of the most honourable men of his day—an error 
which probably originated in his not having sufficiently seen if the trans- 
mutation of power effected in August, 1830, presented ‘the same character 
of incontestable legitimacy as the resistance offered by the nation to the 
“ ordonnances” of July—a resistance in which he is said to have taken 
personally the initiative, and by which action he associated himself with 
the revolution that followed upon this resistance—still he not the less 
expressed himself as ready to accept the consequences of this error, and 
never for a moment did he dream of separating his lot from that of the 
royalty which he had once served, and which had been since overthrown. 

But, however faithful he may have been to the royalty that fell in 
July, the unalterable attachment which he bore to it could not prevent his 
regretting that it should have been necessary to determine the exclusion 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons ; and after having argued in a previous 
work, “ La Révolution du 24 Février,” as he also does in the present 
posthumous publication, that the irregular substitution of the Orleans 

ynasty to that of which it took the place could only have been considered 
hecessary as a sequence of the letting loose the same detestable passions 
whose triumph had twice before brought about the overthrow of the 
monarchy, he set about, as a final labour of love, to place before the public 
all those reasons, so peremptory to his mind, which ought to inspire 
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France with the determination of seeking its safety in a new restoration 
of the antique royalty. 

The present work, edited by Anatole Dunoyer, the son of the author 
of “ La Liberté du Travail” (his father, who died in 1862, having devoted 
the last ten years of his life to its composition), comprises not only an in- 
quiry into those political necessities which are said to render a new 
restoration probable, but also the discussion brought about in 1851 by the 
question of “ revision,” the * coup d’état’’ of the 2nd of December, the re- 
establishment of the Empire, and the analysis of, and commentary upon, 
the acts which have characterised “the new Napoleonic government in 
its relations with foreign powers and with France.” It is almost needless 
to remark that such discussions do not emanate from Paris; they come 
from Brussels or London, or some other city of refuge where freedom of 
opinion is tolerated. 

It seems, however, in the present day, a labour more provocative of 
amusement than of serious consideration to detail at length, as we here 
find them, the debates that followed upon the review at Satory ; whether 
“ Vive le Président” or “* Vive l’Empereur’’ had been shouted ; whether 
one man or two, a company, a regiment, or a whole brigade, shouted ; 
whether officers set the example; whether meat and wine were dis- 
tributed, and money disbursed. All these things are now matters of 
history, and further, that the most unsatisfactory of all wines to a wearied 
soldier—champagne—was uncorked at that historical review, the details 
of which were being made the objects of a prolonged inquiry whilst others 
were acting! As to the “coup d’état,” none have ever condemned it in 
language more eloquent than that used by Victor Hugo, and as to the war 
in the Crimea, M. Dunoyer sees in it a pressure exercised by the emperor 
to drag England into an alliance for his own aggrandisement, prepared 
as he was to leave his allies in the lurch when his object—the establish- 
ment of the supremacy of the Latin over the Syro-Greek Church in the 
Holy Land—had been obtained. 

Discussing under the head of the Empire the labours of the court of 
Rome to re-establish its supremacy throughout Europe, M. Dunoyer 
makes some remarks which we cannot but deem of pregnant import to 
the future welfare of these realms. Not the least remarkable among these 
innovations has most assuredly been the successful re-establishment of the 
Roman hierarchy in Protestant states, the ecclesiastical organisation of 
which had long ceased to belong to him, and that whilst conferring upon 
it all the appearances of an official character. ‘‘ He preluded these 
measures,” says M. Dunoyer, “ towards the end of 1850, the urgency of 
which was in no way apparent, by dividing by his private authority the 
territory of England into archbishoprics, bishoprics, and parishes, under- 
taking thus to restore to Catholicism, in the very bosom of a country sub- 
jected for three centuries to the Anglican Church, the character of a 
hierarchal body constituted as it existed in Great Britain when the Roman 
worship was dominant.” ‘The Holy Father,” he adds, in a note, “ ex- 
posed the motives which had determined him to re-establish the Catholic 
hierarchy in England in an apostolic letter of the 24th of September, 
1850.” And what are the consequences? That while the Empire and 
the Church are at variance in France, and the people and the Pope are at 
bay in Italy, in England every public measure that is Protestant in its 
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tendency is scouted, whilst every measure which favours the progress of 
the domination of Rome meets with a triumphant success ! 

It is, however, with the prospects of a Restoration that we have at pre- 
sent todo. M. Dunoyer, after propounding one of those generalisations 
which Frenchmen take so much delight in, to the effect “that in France 
as well as in England the present state of society — from its ancient 


state,” goes on to show at length, guided a good deal in his inquiries by 
the works of Guizot, that the sentiments which animated the greater part 
of the French in their struggle at the end of the last century differed very 
much from the spirit which animated the English people in their diffe- 
rent struggles for liberty. To a certain extent in France, as in England, 
a guarantee was sought for private and public rights, but in France 
“rivalities of classes and ideas of domination obtained the ascendancy, 
and such is from the very beginning the energy of jealous and ambitious 

sions which precipitate the march of revolution, that it acted from the 
onset as if the destruction of the upper classes by violence had been its 
true mission. People were not satisfied with abolishing privileges, they 
suppressed, they obliterated the entire order of families who possessed 
such, and took possession of their position without a scruple.” 

The result was that classes, as they were more and more revolutionary, 
succeeded in hoisting out those in power. To Necker succeeded Calonne, 
to the Feuillants the Girondins, and to the Girondins the Terrorists. 
Under the successive governments of the Directory, the Consulate, and 
the Empire, and still more especially of the Restoration, a movement in 
an opposite direction took place, and the dispossessed classes gradually 
came once more into power. But this was intolerable to the revolu- 
tionary party, which proceeded from conspiracy to conspiracy under the 
pretext of liberal and honourable reforms, till an error on the part of those 
in power enabled them to take their revenge in the days of July, 1830. 
The same thing was re-enacted in February, 1848. Then, as in 1792, 
royalty was succeeded by a Directory, a President or Consul, and an 
Empire. But what reasons are there, M. Dunoyer asks, to believe that 
the revolutionary party, which did not stay at the Empire in the first 

rtion of its course, will be content to remain quiescent with a second ? 

hether usurpation proceeds from below, upwards, or from above, down- 
wards, it tends just the same to produce a series of catastrophes. Are 
those who have now usurped the power in a better position than their 
predecessors? Were their precedents happier? Were their principles 
purer? Were the means they employed more praiseworthy? Are the 
results of their enterprise more entitled to approbation? Nothing is 
manifest in the fact of their existence beyond one of those numerous 
changes to which France has been subjected ever since 1792, and with 
which it becomes disgusted as soon as they have become established. 
According to M. Dunoyer, the last usurpation which has taken oa | 
the motives that determined it, the manner in which it was accomplished, 
the unexampled system of corruption which it has brought with it, and 
the wounds that it has inflicted upon the security, the liberty, and the 
dignity of all, is calculated to provoke a last change which will be more 
violent than any that has preceded it ! 

There can, indeed, according to our author, be no permanent stay to 
the progress of revolution until things have returned to what they were 
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before 1792, preserving alone such useful and just reforms as have been 
consecrated by time. But, as to the detestable passions which were sub- 
stituted in France with so much violence and brutality to the spirit of 
reform, it can only be mastered when the odious and always active causes 
which gave birth to it are removed. 

M. Dunoyer declares that he does not advocate this necessary return 
to the ancient monarchical system, because such a system is alone possible 
or durable, but because it was destroyed without any real necessity, not 
in the interest of reform, but solely in the brutal ambition of usurping its 
mee and because in the subsequent succession of politieal systems no one 

a title to duration more than another. They are all so many usurpa- 
tions, having nothing but force to rely upon. No one feels himself in any 
way obliged to respect them, and they are only obeyed so long as they 
can compel obedience. 

The vulgar ambition, the mixture of vanity and of eovetousness, which 
gives birth to the love of power under all forms and degrees, renders all 
stability impossible. It is this spirit of vulgar covetousness which renders 
France indifferent to true liberty, and causes place alone to be sought for 
at all hazards and all risks. It is such a prostitution of the political sense 
which could alone render a 2nd of December possible. This passion was 
manifested under the first Empire, when no end of Jacobins, who, only a 
few years after having destroyed the ancient aristocracy, allowed them- 
selves to be transformed into princes, dukes, counts, and barons, and were 
ready for money and titles to sacrifice the liberty so precious to their 
country to the despotism of an adventurer. T hafy allowed the world to 
see that in destroying monarchy all they aimed at was to replace it by 
another absolute government, in which there was room for many accom- 
plices. The same passions for place and money were but too manifest 
under the restoration and the monarehy of July. The disgraceful spec- 

tacle of the 2nd of December was of itself sufficient to attest that the 
love of liberty had no root in the country, and that, under the name of 
love of equality, ambition, cupidity, and vanity were rampant in every 
direction. 

However humiliating, M. Dunoyer says, the statement may be, there 
is no question but that these deplorable passions exercise the most decisive 
influence on actions, and alone preside effectively over all determinations 
arrived at. Liberty is invoked at each successive revolution, but the re- 
sult is always the same—to set up some new vulgar upstarts and par- 
venus. The result of an interminable series of revolutions has, indeed, 
been not to extend liberty and diminish taxation, but to confer more ex- 
tensive powers upon the administrative authority, and to augment taxa- 
tion in proportion to the number and gravity of the successive usurpa- 
tions. 

A further result, according to the same authority, of the perpetual 
changes of government which are brought about by what he calls the 
ec passion égalitaire” for the exercise of ‘authority—that Is, we suppose, 
equality 1 in the enjoyment of power and wealth, and which is substituted 
in France for the love of liberty in work, the real passion of the English 
nation—is the tendency which it has to place power in the most ignoble 
hands, and to degrade authority at the same time that it perverts its 
action. Hence it is that, in France, the most ancient and noble families, 
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the most illustrious royalty in Europe, has been supplanted by contemp- 
tible adventurers, the most obscure, the most immoral, and the most 
ferocious parvenus. 

The language is strong, and the picture given of the results of such a 
state of things is such as no Englishman, having a regard to his own 
dignity and the respect due to a neighbour, would venture to portra 

“ Impossibility of consolidating the government in the hands of an 
one person ; a more and more general abandonment of individual liberties 
and of those politieal guarantees which a nation can least do without; a 
monstrous development of a population of functionaries equally disposed, 
according to their interests, to serve all forms of government or to aban- 
don them ; a progressive vulgarising of the personnel in all branches of the 
public service ; and in the body of the nation, a more and more general 
disposition to ‘allow oneself to be led by ambitious persons of the most 
vulgar description, to be seduced by the most absurd systems, to do 
entirely without liberty, to submit to the domination of nobodies, often as 
utterly destitute of morality as of importance: such are the lamentable 
results, unfortunately too plainly attested, which have sprung from this 
ambitious fury, at once vain and greedy, which I call the revolutionary 
spirit, and me having gradually substituted itself, in the course of 
ages, to the most generous instincts of our nature, have finished by cast- 
ing us into that state of deep degradation in which Europe sees us in the 
present day.”’ 

It is in the presence of such deplorable results that M. Dunoyer argues 
that it is impossible but that French society shall not come to recognise 
how far the fatal tendencies she has given way to have led her astray 
from the strait and simple path, which a reflective and well understood 
consideration of her true interests would have led her to follow. Nothing 
has resulted from the overthrow of the monarchy, which it may have been 
necessary to limit or restrain, but certainly not to destroy, but the most 
disastrous consequences. It is time to protit by the experience gained at 
such a cost. ‘To coutinue in the same system is to provoke catastrophes. 
There is, then, no alternative but to return to the old state of things. 
There is not one of the honourable objects which the nation proposes to 
itself to obtain, which could not be more easily arrived at under the 
ancient dynasty—under the traditional patronage of the family which has 
presided over its destinies for so many centuries—than from vulgar and 
rapacious adventurers who have so often disputed among themselves for 
the last seventy years the right of pillaging its honour, its goods, and its 
liberties. 

What M. Dunoyer insists upon, indeed, at length, is, that the restora- 
tion of the ancient family of kings would not imply the abandoning of 
any legitimate pretensions, but, on the contrary, would place the country 
in a position in which it could best labour in honourable assiduity in sup- 
porting the true interests and the most precious rights of the nation. 

Would France, for example, he argues, lose its sovereignty by electing 
& member of the illustrious family of the Bourbons? (M. Dunoyer, in 
writing upon the antiquity of the French race of kings, forgets, like many 
others, that the collateral branch of Valois, Orleans, and Angouléme, 
succeeded to the Capetian and Carlovingian lines, and reigned from 1328 
to 1578. Louis XIL, surnamed “ the Father of his People,” was of the 
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House of Orleans. The Bourbons who came in with the King of 
Navarre reckon, in reality, only six sovereigns. .) It is not, he says, re- 
commended to the nation to abdicate its prerogative, but to exercise it 
with greater judgment and discrimination. The regular and pacific. con- 
quest of liberty, sacrificed by a succession of revolutions, could alone be 
ensured by ee: a proceeding. The first and most imperious necessity 
for a people that wishes to be free is to respect its government. Reform 
is not revolution, or, at least, ought not to be so, except in the hands of 
subversive doctrinaires. It is impossible to over-estimate what the dis- 
regard of this fact—the wish to become free without respecting the 
security of government—has cost France at the present moment. Liberty 
has never been used save to trample authority under foot. It has never 
been obtained save to wield it as an irresistible arm against now one 
power and then another, just as if political reforms had no other aim and 
end than the overthrow of the powers that be. It is difficult to imagine 
a mode of proceeding more fatal to liberty, for it places each successive 
authority in opposition to all concessions. If, in the present day, all 
liberty is abrogated—if the ancient privileges of the three orders and of 
the corporations have been replaced by the unlimited despotism of an 
administration which absolutely masters all action—if this administration 
has been endowed with the most formidable legal power that has ever 
been conceived, and armed with material forces having power to crush all 
resistance, these sad results are to be traced to the perilous position in 
which previous governments have been placed by the abuse of liberty. 

If, then, to deliver over France to the ambitious and covetous passions 
of the multitude led naturally to despotism, so much the more is loyalty 
the real virtue of people who aspire to liberty. The English, M. Dunoyer 
says, have long acted upon this principle. The more value they attach 
to their liberties, the more they seek to extend and to strengthen them, 
the more loyally do they adhere to their royalty. Loyalty is among 
them the first of civic virtues (M. Dunoyer was manifestly not on terms 
of intimacy with some exceptional nonconformist demagogues), and it is 
precisely because they wish to be free that they also wish their sovereigns 
to feel themselves in full security in their midst. 

Nothing can be more manifest than that such an inviolable respect for 

royal authority has not been so baneful to the progress of liberty with 
them, as revolutionary catastrophes and the overthrow of dynasties have 
been with France. 

But, it might be asked, if the substitution of the spirit of loyalty to the 
spirit of revolt is desirable in the cause of liberty, wherefore provoke a 
restoration which can only be brought about by another revolution? M. 
Dunoy er’s reply to this is, because ‘the power which exists only does so 
in spite of the principles which ought to be brought back into honour; 
because it exists only by the violent overthrow of those principles; 
because it is only one ‘of those dominations which for seventy years past 
have supplanted one another; because it is that one, above all others, 
which has been established by the most execrable means ; because it is 
incontestably the one amongst all in which the revolutionary passion 1s 
most cruelly and viciously represented, an impure admixture of ambitions, 
inclinations, and des —_ actions, coveteousness of power united to 4 


hatred of liberty. lad it been directed by better motives, had its 
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beginnings been less odious, it would not the less have the wrong attached 
to it of having sprung like all others from the spirit of subversion, and it 
is impossible to approve of any one of these establishments without 
recognising for the same reason the rights of those which have — 


it, and thus no end to the revolutions which have brought each about can 
be foreseen without going back to the first; and finally, because if the 
interest of good reforms, in virtue of which the first steps were professedly 
taken, imperiously demanded that the ancient royalty should not be over- 
thrown, the first measures of reparation to which it would be necessary to 
have recourse, when it shall be really and sincerely wished to resume the 
interrupted course of reforms, wi!l manifestly be to restore it.” 

It is, then, to this power of antique origin that, according to M. 
Dunoyer, it will be necessary to return, if it is wished to replace the spirit 
of subversion by the spirit of reform ; nor can the people of continental 
Europe expect to see their governments enter upon the pathway of 
reforms until they—the ve abandoned that of revolutions. 
Governments of recent and revolutionary origin cannot afford to be con- 
ciliatory. They are encompassed by dangers, and the inclinations of those 
who surround them are simply to multiply abuses. No liberal conces- 
sions have ever come in France from governments that have sprung from 
revolutions. The free agency of individuals is sacrificed in such to the 
vanity of the personnel of the administration. 

Previous to the revolution of 1792, Louis XVI., Frederick of Prussia, 
and Joseph II., had manifested the most favourable dispositions towards 
granting the reforms claimed by the philosophers. So also Louis XVIIL., 
Charles X. (up to the ordonnances of July), and Louis Philippe up to the 
last day of his reign, nobly persisted in upholding that liberty, which no 
government which has sprung from revolution has dared to concede. 

Further, if the “ Almanacks” of the monarchy are examined, it will be 
found contrary to what would be expected, that more citizens enjoyed 
public employments under the monarchy than under governments that 
have sprung from revolutions, and which naturally wish to strengthen 
their position by surrounding themselves with the upper classes. It was 
too great a tendency to satisfy the ambitious desires of the lower and 
middle classes by the monarchy, especially the monarchy of July, which 
fomented bad passions and the revolutionary spirit. A restored monarchy 
should, according to M. Dunoyer, avoid the error of over-exciting the 
instincts of vanity and ambition in the lower classes. Like M. About, he 
denounces the ill-regulated passions which push all classes, without dis- 
tinction, to the pursuit of public functions. Government now-a-days 
mixes itself up so much with all the details of life, that public employ- 
ments have become a kind of necessity for every one. There are in 
France as many persons deriving a livelihood from the products of 
industry, including in that category the army and navy, as there are pro- 
ducers. This is the greatest discouragement that can possibly be inflicted 
upon industry. People in consequence give up work in despair, and 
enlist into the subsidised classes. Royalty alone, enabled in a great 
measure to rely upon itself, did not require so vast an army of paid civil 
and military servants. 

The restoration of the antique royal power being then, according to M. 
Dunoyer, the sole means of recovering to Frauce its liberty and repose, it 
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is ha to the im ce of a perfect reconciliation 
one edited i am who is thurs head of that illustrious 
family and his noble relatives of the House of Orleans. The happy 
reconciliation is, we are assured, “ thanks be to Heaven,” a fact long ago 
accomplished. But it is of importance to set forth that which explains 
it, that which justifies it, and that which rendered it necessary; it is more 
particularly of importance to show how much France is interested in 
seeing it consolidated, affirmed, and openly avowed by the princes of the 
two families, as well as by their friends, principally by the chief of the 
royal house, who is the person whose enlightened and cordial assent is of 
the greatest importance, and who, by the nature of his dispositions, can 
contribute most powerfully to make it favourably received, and render it 
efficacious for the welfare of France. 

What happy results, asks M. Dunoyer, are we not entitled to anticipate 
from such a reconciliation, especially if it is accomplished under the in- 
fluence of really disinterested sentiments? That which the reconciliation 
of the two branches of the House of Bourbon could do for the pacification 
of political rivalries and the much-to-be-desired formation of a proper 

ublic spirit in the country, is more easy to conceive than to express. 
Think for a moment of the impression which the nation would experience 
when it learnt the news, spread everywhere, and incapable of being dis- 
patel, that the whole of the royal family was united; that, on the one 

and, the princes of the House of Orleans admit that public disorder for 
the last seventy years had for first cause the violent and uncalled-for de- 
struction of the antique royal power in the person of the elder branch of 
the family; that they admit that order cannot be re-established but by 
the reparation of that violence, thrice and each time consummated in vain ; 
that they spontaneously do homage to the hereditary right of their relative, 
and that they finally express their desire to resume in the royal family 
the rank which is assigned to them by the fundamental law of the 
monarchy; while, on the other side, let the surviving chief of the dynasty, 
informed of the disposition of his relatives, taking into consideration the 
nature of the events which accidentally caused the power to pass into the 
hands of the younger branch, as well as the advantageous use to the 
monarchy and to the nation which it made of it, holds as good the tem- 
porary possession which it held, consents to re-enter France only when 
accompanied by all the princes of whom the royal family is composed, and 
testifies the firm resolution of only re-entering, in fact, with the view to 
maintain all that the wisdom of King Louis Philippe was enabled to add 
of true ameliorations to the constitutional institutions, for which France 
was originally indebted to the preceding kings of the elder branch. Here 


is a whole programme ! 
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GABRIELLE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 


I 


One winter evening, in the year 17—, two old women crossed the port 
of Marseilles, to reach the Rue Saint-Laurent, where they lived. The 
weather was stormy, a chill breeze whistled among the thousand ropes of 
the ships, and shook the lanterns which cast their doubtful lights alon 
the quay ; the two women hid their faces under the hoods of their printed 
cotton mantles, and warmed their hands alternately at a small horn 
lantern, whose reddish light cast a sinister reflexion on their faces. The 
boatman rowed vigorously, while singing in a frightened manner, as if 
he wished to conquer an impression of involuntary terror ; but from time 
to time he ventured to cast his eyes on the two dark shades seated before 
him. ‘These three persons uttered not a word while crossing from the 
Quai de Rive-Neuve to the Fort Saint-Jean. On landing, the boatman 

g ashore and moored his boat, afterwards remained standing im- 
movable, not daring to offer his large rough hand to the passengers, who 
got out without assistance. 

“Here, Patron Tounin,” said one of them, offering a sou. 

“No,” replied he, drawing back, “give it in charity to some poor 

to-morrow morning.” 

“It seems that you are rich enough, and that you row for your plea- 
sure,” said the other old woman, sourly; “ your late father did not work 
in such a glorious way; he gave charity to himself, and there was not too 
much abundance in his house.” ' 

“JT am not richer than he,” replied the boatman ; “but by Notre Dame 
de la Garde! I can do this good work without going to bed fasting this 
evening.” 

“ Then do it with your hands, Patron Tounin, it will bring you greater 
happiness,” said the old woman, again offering the sou in a displeased and 
sullen manner. 

“ Away !” cried he, in a burst of anger mixed with fear ; “ your money 
will bring misfortune on me. I do not wish it; take it back, it is the 
money of the dead !” 

“Oh, oh !” exclaimed the enraged old woman; “ take care that we do 
not soon have good work in sewing you up in an old sheet.” 

At this threat the boatman became pale, and trembled; then regaining 
courage, he stepped forward with his hand raised, crying, 

“Old sorceress! servant of the devil! thou shalt neither touch me 
dead or living! Thy soul shall go to hell before mine !” 

At these words, and especially at this action, the two old women turned 
to go away, but the Patron Tounin placed himself before them, and con- 
tinued his maledictions. Just then, a young man stepped on the deserted 
quay, drew forth his right arm from beneath his cloak, and, placing his 
hand on the hilt of his sword, came forward to ascertain what was the 
matter. 

“Ah, my good sir,” the two old women exclaimed, “ desire this man, 

is insulting us, to withdraw; he will not allow us to go home 


quietly.” 
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“ Patron,” said the young man, who recognised Tounin’s profession by 
his red cap and his brown cloak, “it is not manly thus to insult and. 
frighten poor old women. If you did not belong to the honourable cor. 
poration of boatmen of the port, I should very likely have taken you for 
a thief, and treated you as such.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said the Patron, perceiving that he had to do witha 
person of rank, “these women threatened me because I would not take 
their money.” 

“ That is hardl ible,” exclaimed the young man. : 

“Tt is the sruth, * said one of the old women, angrily; “the Patron 
Tounin insulted us by acting in this way. Our money is worth as much 
as that which his reverence the Abbé Saint Victor distributes to the poor 
during the holy week : a blessed money !” 

“Yes, yes, money of the dead,” interrupted the Patron Tounin. 
“ Monseigneur, do you not recognise them? They are old sorceresses. 
To-morrow I shall fasten a holy branch to my mast in order to secure 
myself from any misfortune which might happen to me for having con- 
veyed them across here this evening.” 

On saying this he contemptuously kicked the sou which the old woman 
had dropped before him, and jumped into his boat. 

“ What does all this mean ?”’ asked the young man, astonished. “ This 
good man appears mad. Why did he believe that your presence would 
bring evil upon him ?”’ 

“ Indeed I can’t tell ; we have never done harm to any one,”’ said the 
old woman, while stooping to look for the sou. “ My good sir, you came 
just in time to help us. May God reward you !” 

“May God reward you!”’ repeated the other. “Holy Mary! the 
lantern is going out, and it is as dark here as in a gloomy pit! Sister, 
we ought not to stop longer. Our home is not far off, but so many vaga- 
bonds stroll about during the night.” 

“You are afraid,” said the young man, moved with compassion on 
seeing these poor women cling to each other, and look around them in 
fear. ‘I will walk by your side till you reach the door of your house.” 

“* May God bless you !” they both exclaimed. 

There was at that time, at the entrance of the Rue Saint-Laurent, a 
small house, whose front had not been whitewashed for fifty years. It 
was there the two old women stopped. While one opened the door with 
a pass-key, the other turned towards the young man, and said, while 
curtseying humbly : 

“ My good sir, I would like to know your name ; I should never forget 
it in my prayers, morning or night.” 

“T am the Chevalier Gaspard de Gréoulx,” he replied. ‘“ Now you 
are at home. Good night, and may God protect you!” 

He walked quickly away, and the old women, stopping at the door, 
watched him to the turn of the street. Both of them had started on hear- 
ing his name, but said not a word to each other, and after a few minutes 
they entered the house. On the ground floor there was a moderate-sized 
room, the chimney of which would have been admired by a lover of 
curiosities. Two small double columns supported the mantelpiece, which 
was sculptured with infinite art and labour. The walls were adorned with 

dsome wainscots, but these signs of luxury dated at least a century 
back, and the furniture, rather more modern, was almost of meat 
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simplicity. A bed shaded by old green curtains was used by the ‘two 
sisters, and it could be easily perceived that they did not see much com- 

y, for there were no other chairs than the two on which they sat at 
the corner of the chimney. A large walnut-wood cupboard and a kind 
of sideboard, on which stood some cracked cups and saucers, completed 
the furniture of this chamber, which was used as a bedroom, drawing- 
room, and dining-room. The rest of the house was empty, quite un- 
furnished, and left to the rats, which were heard running about all night. 
Things had remained in this state for thirty years. The poorest fisher- 
man of the Quartier Saint-Laurent, he who lived with his family in a 
small smoky room, the window of which had not a pane of glass, but who 
paid enough for it, would on no account have dwelt in this house. The 
two women who inhabited it were well known at Marseilles, and a doubt 
had never been entertained of their virtue and perfect honesty; never- 
theless, they inspired every one with awe and aversion. They had come 
to this town about fifty years before, poor, and without any one to assist 
thera. . Not knowing how to work for their living, they undertook to 
nurse the sick, and as they were clever, careful, and zealous, their 
employers became very numerous; they were sent for to all the best 
houses whenever any one was dying; thus they had been present at the 
death of all the people of consequence in the town for half a century. 
Having grown old, they no longer went out as sick-nurses, and they were 
only sent for to watch and bury the dead. As soon as they were seen to 
enter a house, people knew that some misfortune had happened. They 
always came neatly clad in black serge, with sorrowful countenances, and 
a holy wax-light in their hands. Their constant mourning, their thin 
faces of a livid paleness, and their gaunt, scraggy figures, had something 
in them so sad and gloomy, that the people nicknamed them “ The 
Ravens,” and by degrees their own names of Veronique and Suzanne were 
forgotten for that of these birds of ill omen. 

On their return home this evening, they sat themselves down mechani- 
cally before the fire, of which there only remained some cold cinders, and 
Veronique said, in a trembling voice : 

“Sister, you heard that this young man is called Gaspard de Gréoulx 
hi what does that signify to us?” replied Suzanne, shaking her 

Silence ensued, Veronique lighted a handful of brambles, and placed on 
the table some bread, a jug of water, and a dish of dried fruit. 

“It is now Ember week,” said she, “and really we have not broken 
our fast ; there never is a fire in the kitchen of the houses into which 
we go.” 

“One passes the day with two sips of coffee; to-morrow we must take 
some before we go out. I have an idea thiat we shall not be allowed to 
remain long at home; they are ringing the death-bell at Saint-Laurent.” 

In fact, the mournful tolling of a bell was heard mingling with the 
whistling of the wind down the chimney. Veronique crossed herself and 
murmured a prayer. 

_« Let us take some food, and hasten to try and sleep,” said Suzanne ; 
“it does not often fall to our lot to pass a night in bed.” 

“TI would rather sit up a little longer,” replied Veronique ; “it strikes 
me that we could not sleep—we are out of the habit of sleeping. Let us 
warm ourselves,” 
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They drew near the fire, and passed their long wrinkled hands over the 
flame with an appearance of lazy satisfaction. 

“One is, however, much more comfortable at home, particularly when 
one becomes aged,”’ said Suzanne. “ Do you know, sister, that you are 
no longer young, and that I am four years older than you? It is high 
time to rest ourselves a little.” 

“T do not object to do so,” replied Veronique, “ but I could not all at 
once give up the habit of working; we must do so gradually, sister.” 

“ Unhappily, our necessities increase. We have never sewed se much 
as this ~ 

There was again silence ; then Veronique said, after reflecting : 

“ Sister, what have you dove with that letter which we have not yet 
had time to read? Doubtless it contains the bill of three hundred livres 
for Gabrielle’s board.” 

“ True; we cannot have lost it!” replied Suzanne, searching in her 
pocket. “ Here it is!” 

Veronique brought forward the lamp, and put on her spectacles to 
read the following jetter : 

“ Barcelona, 6th January, 17—. 

“ Honovrep Lapres,—I have the sorrow to announce to you the loss 
which we have just sustained in the person of Sieur Gabriel de Lescale, a 
French merchant established in this city. The night before his death he 
sent for me to communicate to me his last wishes, and the unfortunate 
state of his affairs. The poor man never had been rich, and on account 
of a failure, h which he lost forty thousand livres, he died insolvent. 
His only daughter having remained in France, he had until now provided for 
her education by allowing you every year the sum of three hundred livres. 
In consequence of all these misfortunes, the young lady will find herself 
without resources, and her father expressly charged me to recommend her 
to your goodness. Not knowing her address, I beg that you will an- 
nounce to her the sad news. I conclude, honoured ladies, in recommend- 
ing the deceased to your prayers, and beg you to believe me, 

‘Your most humble and obedient servant, 
“Francois LePpaGe.”’ 


“‘ This is bad news,”’ said Veronique, letting the letter fall. ‘ This 

= Monsieur de Lescale never could prosper in anything ; he would 

ave brought all luck on a vessel laden with holy relics! 1 predicted his 
unfortunate fate when we were present at his wife's death.” 

“We must have some masses for the repose of his soul. But, sister, 
what shall we do with Gabrielle ?” 

“We cannot keep her at the convent ; and even if we could, it is no 
longer the place for her. She must do as we have done; she must work 
for her living. She must come to us at first.” 

Suzanne nodded her head in assent, and said, after reflecting : 

“ It strikes me that this child might help us in our employment ; while 
one of us two took a little rest, the other might carry her to watch. At 
first, perhaps, she might dislike touching the dead, but that would pass 
off.” 

“ They have brought her up like a lady at the Convent de la Visita- 
tion,” said Veronique; “who knows that she will submit quietly to do 
what we wish ?” . 
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“Can she do otherwise? They will not keep her for nothing at La 


Visitation ; if she even wished to become a nun, she must have a dowry. 
On leaving the convent, what would become of her if we should desert 
her? Assuredly her poor father did right to count upon us; we will not 
leave her in the streets, but she really must work with us in order to gain 
her bread.” 

“To-morrow we will go and hear mass at La Visitation, and after- 
wards we will speak to the abbess,” said Veronique, taking up the letter. 
“This poor child does not suspect the news which we are going to give 
her this year. It is a year, sister, since we last saw her, when we went 
to pay her board at Christmas.” 

“ One year and two months, truly,” grumbled Suzanne, “and these 
two last months must be paid out of our money. That will be a good 
handful of crowns.” 

“ A large handful, indeed!’’ said Veronique, with a sigh. ‘For the 
last two months we have ventured to spend twenty sous a day; we must 
evt that short from to-morrow.” 

“ From to-morrow,” repeated the other Raven. “ Let us hasten to say 
a ‘De profundis’ for the soul of the deceased, and go to sleep.” 


II. 


Tue next morning, at the same hour, there were three persons before 
the antique chimney where the Ravens had warmed themselves téte-d- 
téte for thirty years. Between these two sharp, parchment-like faces, 
whose bloodshot eyes were protected by large spectacles, appeared the 
fair head of a young girl about sixteen. She had large soft blue eyes, a 
thin delicate nose, a small mouth, whose natural expression was a smile. 
She had, in fact, one of those charming faces which Greuze delighted to 
paint. But now this pretty mouth was not smiling, and large tears 
rolied down her round fresh cheeks. The poor girl held in her hand the 
fatal letter, and she murmured between her sobs : 

“Ob, Heavens! Is it true! my father dead! My father who loved 
meso much! He wrote me that he would come to fetch me, that I 
should go with‘him. I was expecting him. . . . And now he will never 
come !—never !”’ 

The two Ravens listened to the lamentations from an afflicted heart 
without uttering a word. They knew that such grief must be left to ex- 
haust itself, and that all consolation is useless at such a time. They 
calmly reflected on what should be done with Gabrielle, and calculated 
the means of supporting her at the least possible expense. These women, 
however, were not cruel or hard-hearted, but they had witnessed so 
many funerals, had been present at such terrible scenes of desolation and 
mourning, that they were hardened against all expression of human 
misery. ‘ 

“Come, my child,” said Veronique, “ you must resign yourself to the 
will of God. Since the resurrection of Lazarus, the dead have never been 
seen to come to life. Death is an evil without remedy, that’s why people 
console themselves more quickly than for other misfortunes. Dry your 
7 and try to steep a crust of bread in this half glass of warmed wine; 

will make you sleep to-night.” 
“Thank you, my dear demoiselle,” said Gabrielle, taking the glass 
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without drinking, “I cannot ... there is a weight which chokes 
me.”’ 

“Don’t call me demoiselle,” interrupted the old woman, with a kind of 
rebuking smile, “ say Veronique, as you would to a common person.” 

“We are poor women who work for our living, and not ladies,” added 
er other. “ Every one should keep within their own sphere, remember 

t. 

“ Yes, Suzanne,”’ replied Gabrielle, gently. 

“ Tf you are an cbodiont and good girl,” added Veronique, “ you will 
not be uncomfortable with us—1 may even say you will be happy. - We 
did not go to see you at the convent, because we knew that you did not 

uire us; but that did not prevent us from taking an interest in every- 
thing that regarded you. We knew you when quite a little child.” 

Gabrielle raised her head, and said, with much emotion: 

“T know it. I still remember the day when you took me to the con- 
vent, which I have never left until this morning. It is twelve years ago. 
But previous to that, I recollect nothing ; I neither remember my mother 
nor my kind father, whom I have just lost. But you knew them, did 
you*not ?”’ 

Xt es, my child,” replied Suzanne; “they were people much to be 
pitied.” 

“Indeed! Were they unfortunate ?”’ 

“ They had the greatest of all misfortunes; they were as noble as a 
king, and as poor as Job.” 

“T thought that high birth was an advantage, and that one might be 
happy, although poor.” 

“Yes, when one can work; but, unfortunately, your father was called 
the Vicomte de Lescale. What could he do? He was living pretty 
well on the revenue of a small estate, when a lawsuit completely ruined 
him. He then came to Marseilles, to try and do something; but a 
Lescale a merchant, a clerk, was that possible? He was promised an 
appointment, but did not obtain it; and as he did not make any figure 
in the world, all his noble relations received him with that sort of 
humiliating pity, more galling than anything else to a man of sensibility. 
Your mother, who was very proud, could not bear up under these mis- 
fortunes. She fell ill, and as we were living in the neighbourhood we 
used to go and take care of her. At last—poor lady—she died on 
Easter-day. Your father, who loved her passionately, was much grieved ; 
he shut himself up for several days, vowing to mingle no more with the 
world, and the world left him, and forgot him in his sorrow. He said 
that he wished to die; but meanwhile he had to live, with nothing to live 
on. He then informed us that he would go and work for himself and 
you in a foreign country, among people who, being ignorant of his rank, 
could not reproach him for having degraded himself. It was a foolish 
step to take, especially as the worthy man knew little about mercantile 
affairs, and had not the means to undertake business on a large scale. 
We advised him rather to remain here, to trample all pride under foot, 
and take a shop. But he had not courage enough, and departed, leaving 
you with us. Some time after this we took you, by his desire, to the 
Convent of the Visitation, and for twelve years he sent us punctually the 


amount needed to pay your board. I thought that he was prospering; 
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and now he dies entirely ruined. One can count upon nothing in this 
world. God wy sends afflictions. May His will be done!” 


Gabrielle had listened to this sad account with deep attention. It was 
the first time she had heard of the misfortunes of her family. Until now 
she had believed herself the daughter of a flourishing merchant, whose 
modest and fortunate position could not be subjected to any reverse. 
She had never had any other grief than that of being separated from her 
father for so many years, and was expecting with impatient hope the time’ 
when he should summon her to him for ever. When she learnt that he 
was dead, far from her, after a life of difficulty and misery; when she 
found herself thus alone in the world, and without any other support than 
these two women, who were kind to her, but whose age, physiognomy, 
and manner, produced in her a secret sentiment of repulsion and fear, 
she fell into a state of passive and silent grief, which appeared like 
resignation. 

“ There, come near me,” said Suzanne to her, seeing her more calm ; 
“we must arrange about making you a mourning dress, which will not 
be too expensive. My sister has already been looking among our best 
clothes; we do not wish you to want anything.” 

Veronique threw upon the table a bundle of clothes, nearly new, but 
of all sizes and fashions; they were the spoils of the dead, which, accord- 
ing to custom, were given to the two Ravens. Gabrielle looked with 
indifference at this confused mass of stuffs and laces, whilst Suzanne re- 
viewed them one at a time, mumbling : 

“That is fine! that is beautiful! Here is a satin petticoat, which 
could not have cost less than ten crowns; it is new, Lo silk is half 
mourning, that won’tdo. Here is a Lyons silk, brocaded black on black ; 
that is too handsome. Let us look, sister, at that bombazine dress, which 
we got lately.” 

It was a of deep mourning, with a train, and large open sleeves, 
which looked like the wings of a bat. 

“We will make this fit you,” said Veronique. ‘“ There will not be 
= to alter in it; the poor Marquise de Hassans was very like you in 

gure.” 

“She had exactly your figure,” repeated Suzanne, placing the dismal 
dress on the young girl’s shoulders. 

Gabrielle shuddered. It seemed as if they were covering her with lger 
winding-sheet. 

“Ah, Suzaune!” cried she, “perhaps this dress belonged to some 
dead person ?” 

“ Certainly ; but what does it signify to you? The marquise did not 
die of the plague,” replied the Raven, coldly. 

The young girl hastened to pick up the dress which she had thrown off, 

Veronique, soothed by her gentleness, said kindly to her : 

“We will manage all this to-morrow. I have made a little bed for 

you at the foot of ours; say your prayers, and go to bed.” 


Ill. 


GABRIELLE passed a week in the house of the two old women without 
suspecting the profession in which they were engaged. She did not leave 
the room, where during the rainy winter days it was dark in the 
June—VOL. CXXXIV. NO. DXXXIV. oO 
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middle of the day. The window of this prison looked upon's court-yard, 
surrounded by eo of tin sy. The perp ger By ipo vie head to 

a the sk 1 worked on in silence, seated 
before tke oneq which fon 


ue panes 0 F tase, f poem a doubtful light to 
fll on on her - No doubt she regretted convent, as an abode of 
joy and pleasure. The Ravens oft her alm her almost every night alone at home, 
without informing her of the cause of their absence. The following 
Sunday they took her to hear mass, and on their return home Veronique 
said to her, without explanation : 

“ Gabrielle, my child, this week you shall go with us.” 

In the afternoon of the same day a knock was heard at the door of 
that dwelling, which was never entered by any being, and as usual 
Veronique went to the door. She soon pe Me 9 and said with some 
emotion : 

“ Holy Mary! do you know for whom they have sent for us, sister? 
For that excellent young man who took care of us one evening—for Gas. 
pard de Gréoulx! He is dead! Soyoung. Alas! alas!” 

“The curse of Heaven is certainly on that family,” murmured 
Suzanne. ‘ Well, we will go and watch his poor body.” 

“ Ah, sister,” cried Veronique, “I don’t know if I shall be strong 
enough; “we have watched so much this week. Alas! Gaspard de 
Gréoulx !” 

“What does his name signify to us? What is there in common 
between us and that family ?’’ interrupted Suzanne, looking steadfastly 
at her sister. “We must go wherever we are called ; “that is our duty. 
Did you inquire where this young man died ?” 

e died like a man who had neither fireside nor home, at the Silver 
Cock Hotel, surrounded by strangers. He had no father, no mother, no 
one to take care of him.” 

“Come,” interrupted Suzanne, with impatience. 

** Listen,” said Veronique, after reflecting a little. “I will go and help 
you, and when we have arranged everything, Gabrielle shall watch with 
us. Really I do not feel strong enough to remain there until to- 
morrow.’ 

The young gin had listened to this colloquy in silent horror; on hearing 
the last words she exclaimed : 

“My God! with whom are we going to pass the night ? Who are we 
going to watch ?” 

** You heard well enough,” replied Suzanne, quietly. “ We are going 
to watch a dead body.” 

The poor girl turned as white as the linen handkerchief which she wore 
moun her neck, and tremblingly supported herself against the back of a 
chair 

“It is nothing,” continued Suzanne, hideously winking her eyes; “it 
only wants a little good will. One becomes accustomed to everything, my 
child. Are you afraid ?” 

“ Ah, yes! I am afraid,” she replied, faintly. 

“ That will go off the moment you have seen a corpse. Come, my 
girl, the living only are to be feared, dead people can do no harm to any 
one. They have never returned from the other world, and all one hears 
about that are only foolish tales. Take your cloak, your prayer-book, 


your chaplet, and let us go.” 
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Gabrielle obeyed. A deep sense of pride conquered her reluctance. 
She now owed all to these women, who were working for their living, and 
the only way of not being a burden to them was to help them in their 
work. She armed herself with courage, and followed the Ravens, praying 
to God the whole way. 

The Silver Cock Hotel was a pretty good house, situated behind the 
port. Respectable strangers always put up there. One never saw many 
travellers there, for at that time people were more hospitable than they 
are now. People accommodated each other, and the slightest degree of 
relationship was sufficient to command a hearty welcome in any house. 
It appeared that Gaspard de Gréoulx had no connexions in Marseilles, 
from his having lodged at this inn, where he had just died. 

The Ravens found the door wide open ; a servant-maid who was coming 
down the stairs said to them, drawing back with fear : 

“Gg up there, to the first floor, to the second room. Wax-candles, 
holy water, and flowers, will be brought to you.” | 

She disappeared on finishing these words. A little higher up there was 
another servant, who crossed herself, and cried : 

“Holy Mary! here they are. I never saw them before! They say 
there are only two, but here are three.” She was running off also, but 
Suzanne stopped her. 

“ My friend,” said she, jeeringly, “don’t run quite so fast, the staircase 
is dark; you might break your neck, and then it would be said that we 
had caused this misfortune.” 

And as the servant remained nailed to the spot before her, with her 
eyes wide open with fear, the old woman added: 

a friend, will you be kind enough to tell me how this young man 
4 9”? 

“Good gracious ! how do I know,” she replied, bluntly. “ He took to 
his bed the day before yesterday ; the doctors did not understand his ill- 
ness ; and this morning he died.”’ 

“We are always sent for too late,”” murmured the Raven ; “his body 
must be quite cold.” 

She began to ascend the stairs, all the while searching in her wide 
pockets for her needle and large scissors. ‘There was no one in the first 
room. The two old women shut the door, and, making a sign to Gabrielle 
to remain there, they went into the next chamber. 

The young girl leaned with her elbows on the chimney-piece, and hid 
her face in her hands ; she shuddered, influenced by an invincible terror. 
It was not that her childish fears overcame her; she was not afraid of 
seeing any supernatural apparition rise before her, but she felt that in- 
stinctive horror which all living beings do at the sight of death. Her 
good sense struggled in vain against her fear. She well knew that there 
was no danger to apprehend, yet, notwithstanding that, she endured 
more agony than if her life had been in danger. Tremblingly, she 
listened to the steps of the Ravens, and, as the day elosed, she felt her 
fears.increase. Twenty times she was on the point of opening the door 
to fly, to take refuge for the night at the Convent of la Visitation ; but 
the recollection of what she owed to these two women, who had protected 
her, prevented her. 

At the expiration of an hour, Veronique opened the door of the next 
room, and said to Gabrielle : 
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“ All is done. We have laid him out er Open your 
prayer-book, my child, at the service for the burial of the dead, and come.” 

She tried to look in her missal, but her dim sight could not distinguish 
the characters, and her trembling hands could not turn the pages. 

“ Come,” continued Veronique, gently pushing her. 

“Tam going,” replied Gabrielle ; and, making a desperate effort, she 
hastened to enter the chamber. At first she saw nothing—a cloud was 
before her eyes, a painful noise rung in her ears; she felt herself nearly 
fainting. 

“ Really there is nothing to fear,” said Suzanne, severely, while making 
her sit in an easy-chair near the door. ‘ Holy Virgin! it is not an ugly 


corpse. 

Gabrielle tried to conquer her fears ; she raised her head, and glanced 
round the room. What she saw was a more sad than frightful spectacle. 
Four wax-candles were burning at the corners of the bed, the curgains of 
which were drawn ; at the side of it stood a jar of holy water, in which 
was dipped a branch of wood, which served as a brush with which to 
sprinkle the water. In the midst of these funeral arrangements reposed 
a figure, white and immovable as the beautiful marble statues placed on 
tombs. It was wrapped up to the shoulders in a shroud ; its hands, rest- 
ing on the chest, held a cross; a crown of immortelles and white pinks 
encircled its forehead. 

By degrees, Gabrielle’s fears gave place to a deep feeling of sadness. 
Instinct was conquered by reason, and the young girl knelt down to begin 
the service of the dead. Suzanne placed herself by her-side, and said, 
with satisfaction : 

“You are calm now; you see that there is nothing very frightful. 
Come, child, make haste and read the service ; I will say the responses, 
and afterwards I will give you some coffee ; that will keep you awake all 
night.” 

“Thank you, Suzanne,” the young girl replied, in a low voice, “I 
would rather not take anything until to-morrow. Let us pray for this 
poor soul.” 

She began to read with fervour the De Profundis, and Suzanne re- 

ted mechanically the verses, while passing her chaplet between her 
ngers. Gabrielle had never before prayed with a heart so sad and so 
separated from the world. A recollection of her own misfortunes returned 
on seeing this figure of nothingness ; she thought of her dead father, who, 
like this young man, had breathed his last at a distance from his family, 
in a house where his last looks had only met. those of strangers. She had 
never reflected upon this terrible mystery, which puts an end to human 
destiny ; until now, she had never thought of it, because hitherto the pre- 
sent and the future of this life had only occupied her mind. But, in the 
presence of this sublime lesson, she bowed her head with deep awe, and 
repeated, in her heart: “My God! we are but dust and ashes. Thou 
alone art above death !”’ 

Suzanne read the entire service to the last Requiem ; then, satisfied at 
having accomplished this pious duty, she said, while throwing herself into 
a large arm-chair before the fire : 

“One is not so uncomfortable here, with one’s feet on the fender. 
Gabrielle, my child, place yourself there—you are cold! Holy Mother! 
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what weather! The fire in purgatory would not be too much this 


evening.” 

And truly the north wind was making its sharp influence felt. The 
flames blazed more brightly on the hearth, and the thermometer ‘had 
fallen to zero in this large room. 

“What a night!” continued the Raven. ‘“ Verily, they must all be 
quaking with fear down stairs; the servants will dream that they see 
gm and to-morrow stories about them will be invented everywhere. 

ou are not afraid, Gabrielle ?” 

“ No, Suzanne,” she answered, in a sad and calm voice. 

They remained a long time without exchanging a word ; the one was 
absorbed in her own sorrowful reflections, the other muttered her Pater- 
noster while stirring the fire. By degrees the noises in the street 
ceased; as deep a silence reigned outside as in the chamber of the dead. 
Nothing was to be heard but the voices of the watchmen, who cried the 
hour and knocked the pavement with their iron staves. The old woman 
had fallen asleep. Gabrielle drew near to her, with a slight shudder; it 
now seemed to her that she was alone, and her fears returned. An un- 
conquerable uneasiness took possession of her ; her heart seemed to grow 
chill, and her forehead was covered with a cold perspiration. She hid her 
face against the mantelpiece, that she might see nothing. Then her ima- 
gination peopled the chamber with phantoms: she fancied she felt their 
cold breaths on her shoulders. This miserable state did not last many 
minutes. Gabrielle passed her two hands over her eyes, as if to dispel 
these horrible visions, and, turning hastily, she glanced round the room. 
Everything which belonged to the deceased was still lying about in con- 
fusion: his watch, hanging at the head of the bed, was still going ; his 
sword was on an arm-chair with his hat, and his knee-buckles shone on 
the chest of drawers. According to custom, the looking-glasses had been 
covered, in order that the dead figure might not be reflected. The wax- 
candles burned slowly around the bed, and cast a pale light on every- 
thing, more gloomy than darkness itself. Gabrielle examined with a 
steady eye that pallid face, and for the second time her fears disappeared. 
She now only felt a melancholy pity, and she wept. He whom death had 
just taken was young, and his features had lost nothing of their manly 
beauty. His mouth appeared half opened by a slight smile; the shade 
of his long eyelashes seemed to conceal a look; one would have said 
that he was sleeping, so much repose and serenity were there on his fore- 


“To die—to die so young ! is it possible?” thought Gabrielle. “‘ Why 
did the soul leave that body? Suppose he were only asleep! Sleep re- 
sembles death! Oh, God! Thy almighty power could awake him! 
ey breath is only wanting to raise him! And yet to-morrow he will 
be lowered into the grave: he will disappear for ever from this world! 
To-morrow he will be laid in the earth, under the feet of the living! 
Oh, God! my God! how fearful is death !” | 

The young girl, immovable and pale as he whose premature end she 
deplored, no longer turned her looks aside from the funeral bed; silent 
tears flowed down her cheeks; she was as if lost in the contemplation of 
this dismal scene. But the power of religion soon awakened in her; her 
thoughts revolved towards another world; she considered that the soul 
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was not dead like the body, and that he for whom she prayed looked 
down with gratitude upon her. A lively faith and sudden hope revived 
in her. She fancied that beyond this world she saw him under a human 
form, full of strength and youth for eternity. She raised her eyes to 
heaven, as if it would open before her and disclose to her the end of 
the mystery, the beginning of which she saw here below. 

Just then the watchman , and his monotonous voice repeated 
under the windows: “ It is midnight!” Gabrielle glanced again towards 
the bed, and screamed, while suddenly springing back : 

“ Oh, God! the corpse has moved !”’ 

Suzanne woke up with a start. 

“ What is it? what is the matter with you? Good Heavens! what 
ails you ?” 

Gabrielle, with a fixed gaze and trembling lips, pointed to the bed 
with her finger, while she repeated : 

* The corpse has moved !” 
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Caum is the hour as man at Thebes or Memphis 
Sepulchred for three thousand parted years 

In an unrifled tomb, for here all life 

Is hush’d in like repose, dead without death. 

The streets deep shadowed, and the waning night 
Solicit meditation. Man is not 

Save in the ideal of his daily round, 

And repetition of life-wearying cares. 

Grateful beneath this fane to stand awhile, 

And mark the silvery light that the bright beams 
Slant from the rising east, the heavens unclouded, 
Pour in rich floods along the storied windows 
Athwart dim aisles, o’er mouldermg monuments 
Recording vainly names that lived in vain 

*Mid fashion’s tawdry circle, bones forgotten, 
That with the subterranean Zeus moulder. 


Fane of the piety of other times, 

Still in thy manhood ’mid a world of graves, 
And wrecks of Roman ruin once renowned, 
How beautiful thou art at this lone hour, 
Child of the unremembered generations ! 


Silent thou speakest, for the eye can compass 
What nature’s hieroglyphics tell the vision 

Of things that ear could never comprehend, 

The hoary Mentor of a perish’d age 

Bending o’er generations of the dead 

Thy venerable arches ; hands long dust 

Turned them, and left no name to swell the deed, 
Or tell their tale, no, not a furrowed face, 

One record of the buried yesterday, 

Its friends and enemies and names of worth! 
Alone thine aspect, venerable shrine, 
Exacts poetic worship, for high thought 
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By thee is kindled, and the waves of time 

Come rolling in their mute unreckoned years, 

And on their foam wars, spoils, and triumphings 
Of men and nations, and the past world’s clangour. 


Seasons, days, moons bright as the crescent now 
That frets with silver, buttress, arch, and turret, 
Have pass’d and left thee beautiful in age, 

But sad in beanty, as a vestal maid 

Leading a sacrificial offering fayth, 

Just garlanded, to die a spotless victim. 

Once did the organ’s note in strain sublime 
Make tremble all thy columns, when at night 
The Dies Ire solemnly was chanted, 

And like an exhalation rose the prayer, 

The supplication to the Omnipotent, 

For awful mercy and the hope of heaven. 


How lovely fair appear the sheeted bines 

Of molten silver through thy airy windows 
Streaming aloft, while underneath the shadows 
Deepen in contrast with the living light, 

As if an unseen charm had made it glow, 

Or eastern magic taught in Bagdad’s clime. 


The matm hour now peals with strong vibrations 
Of wall, and roof, coll Gnnneaatel tablet, 

High over those who ne’er shall hear it more, 

No, never more. While earth its circuit runs, 
Dust heaps on dast. The young, mature, 

The aged, commingle all. Who the grief can gauge 
Of perished generations o'er the perichel 

That lived, and mourned, and died before themselves, 
Up to the birth of time, as we mourn ours! 

Distant and long the day in Hebrew lore 

When saddened man first gathered up death’s prey, 
Seeking with pious care to give it shelter 

From beast and tempest, when he reared a tomb 
For a brief record of the soul departed, 

Graving the name that told—alas, how vain !— 
His expectation that the piety 

Duty bestowed on dust and desolation 

Would save some fragment from enduring time. 

The act was pious, and in early days 

Men made their oath by a forefather’s ashes, 

A faith still trusting to a fond remembrance, 

A strong affection born m human hearts, 

Ending, as all of earth, in disappomtment. 


How the chimes break on the repose of night, 
Like mortal hopes to die m blank illusion ; 

The sad and meliow tones ged by echo 
Now seem unearthly, now like angel notes 
Proclaiming peace, they steep the soul m rapture, 
Soft, silent, opening again, until the air 

Becomes inebriate with harmony, 

Wooing it like a melancholy lover. 

So delicate the heavenly tones respire, 

As if they feared to wake the naltidies dead. 
But the morn lightens into garish day— 
Memento of dead ages, fare thee well ! 
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Boox THE SECOND. 


THE QUEST. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WISDOM OF MOTHER VERONICA. 


In the first spring-time of the year, Holy Mother Veronica sat in her 
pleasant little chamber, which was panelled with maple wood, and filled 
with early flowers, and delicate carvings, and the soft-hued heads of 
saints, ae had as little of conventual gloom as though it had been a 
boudoir in a chiteau rather than an Abbess’s soi-disant “cell” in Monas- 
tica ; for they are no ascetics, but enjoy life in their way, those innocent, 
child-like, sunny-natured nuns of Moldavian Monastica. 

Mother Veronica sat deep in thought, the sun upon her silvered hair, 

rimroses and an antique vellum “ Hore” lying together in her lap—the 

sh gifts of Nature with the worn manual of Superstition—venerable 
and happy in her serene old age. The primroses were untouched, the 
missal lay unread, Mother Veronica was looking out at the blue moun- 
tain line, and thinking of the stranger to whom she had felt almost that 
mother’s tenderness which her life had not known, though in her eyes he 
was godless and a lost soul, a grand Pagan whom it was hopeless to 
save ; thinking wistfully, for she believed that on earth she would never 
see him again. Suddenly she heard in the convent aisle without, the iron 
ring of a tread more like that of the Knights Templar, who had once 
held Monastica, than like the subdued, slow step of her order ;— Mother 
Veronica started and listened ; could it be that the Virgin had heard her 
prayers, and allowed her to see the heathen who was, perchance, so 
wrongly dear to her? She hardly hoped it ; yet she listened with long- 
ing anxiety. It was very sinful to so wish to behold the mere mortal 
life of a heretic! 

But that he was such an infidel, Mother Veronica wholly forgot when 
the door unclosed, and a sister ushered in Erceldoune. She could have 
wept with her thanksgiving ! 

6s Ah, my son, the blessing of Heaven rest on you!” cried the Abbess, 
stretching out her hands to Erceldoune with fervent welcome. “I never 
thought to see you here again. It is good—very good—to have remem- 
bered us, and come back from your great world to Monastica !” 

_“ Far from it, madam,” answered Bhcildoune, bending lower to the 
simple, venerable woman than he had ever bent to the proud patrician 
coquettes of Liramar. “It would be sorely ungrateful if I could enter 
Moldavia without seeing those to whom I owe it that I am not now rot- 
ting in its pine-woods.”’ 

“ And you are recovered—entirely ?” 
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“6 -agome! My strength is wholly returned.” 

Her hands still holding his, Mother Veronica drew him nearer to the 
light, looking upward at him with as much pride and tenderness as 
though he had been her son by blood instead of by the mere title of the 
Church ; then a sudden remembrance lightened her aged face and sunken 
eyes with all the innocent éagerness of a life which lives in solitude, where 
each chance trifle is a rare and wondrous event. 

“Ah! my son—I forgot—I have so much to tell you. I have seen 
the woman of your picture !” 

“ Youhave! And she 1 

The blood flushed the dark bronze of Erceldoune’s face; his eyes 
flashed, his voice was rapid and impetuous. 

“ She saved your life,—yes ; but it is all so strange! Listen—I will 
tell you y | 

“Do, for God’s sake! And she - 

“Oh, my son, do not take a holy name in vain for a woman’s perish- 
able beauty!” said Mother Veronica, with plaintive reproof, while Ercel- 
doune crushed his heel into the maple-wood floor in a sore effort to con- 
tain his soul in patience. “ It was about a month ago that at a Saluta- 
tion to the Virgin, to which, you know, strangers come sometimes from 
Piatra, even sometimes as far as from Ronan and Jassy, I lifted my eyes 
during the service—I cannot tell how I came to do so wicked a thing— 
and I saw—ah! I thought I should have fainted!—in the shadow of 
another aisle, living before me, the glorious beauty that you painted in 
our altar-piece! I never sinned so deeply in my life before, but, though 
I never raised my eyes again, I thought of nothing but her all through 
the mass. If she tempted me so, how must she have tempted the souls of 
men! She is more lovely even than your portrait a 

“ But her name—her country ?” broke in Erceldoune, impatiently. 
“ Why have withheld from me that she——” 

“ My son, I will tell all I know if you do not hasten me!” pleaded 
Mother Veronica, while Erceldoune leaned against the casement, with his 
arms folded and his head bent down to hear, silently and without a sign, 
for—he knew that he betrayed himself. ‘“‘ When the Salutation was over, 
Sister Eunice came and told me that a lady sought to see me; I bade 
her bring her here, and it was here I saw her—the woman of your 

icture, with those deep marvellous eyes, and that hair which is like 
ight. Ah! how wicked it is that a mere earthly beauty of form can 
touch us and win us as can never all the spiritual beauty of the saints! 
One sees at once that she is of noble rank, and young, but she is a 
woman of the world. She apologised to me with a proud grace, that 
the base-born never can have, my son (though we ought to believe that 
the Father has made all equal), and said she came to ask of a stranger 
who had been succoured by us in the autumn, and been cured of dan- 
rous wounds; had he suffered much—had he been wholly restored ? 
hen I knew that what we had deemed your delirium had been the 
truth, and that this was she who had saved you; but I said oe 
of that, only answered her fully of your illness and of your cure, an 
then added to her, as it were carelessly, that in your convalescence 
you had painted an altar-piece for Monastica—would she like to see it ? 
She assented—she has a voice as low and rich as music—and I led her to 
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the chapel, and pointed to the Virgin’s altar, where it hangs. She went 
forward—and I saw her start; she gave a stifled cry, and then stood 
silent before it with a deep flush on her face. She could not but see that 
it was her own beauty. I let her stand silent awhile, for I thought that 
she was much agitated; then I went forward, and said to her, ‘ He who 
painted that picture, my daughter, when he left it with me, said, “If you 
ever see a woman whose portrait you recognise in it, she will be the 
woman to whom I first owed the rescue of my life. Tell her Fulke 
Erceldoune waits to pay his debt.” My daughter, you are she.’ Her 
lips quivered, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘He said that? How 
could he have known ?—how could he have remembered?’ ‘ How well 
he remembered, my daughter,’ I answered her, ‘ his painting says. Your 
words confess that you first saved this stranger’s hfe ; why conceal so 
noble an act of mercy?’ She turned her eyes on mine, half mournfully, 
half haughtily. ‘I had due reason. It was little that}I did for this English 
traveller. My hound led me to him, and I found him, as I supposed, 
dying—left for slaughtered, doubtless, by some forest brigands. I did 
what I could to revive him—it was scarce anything to name—and stayed 
with him while I sent my dog to fetch assistance. That was all; it 
merited no gratitude, and I had no thought that he would ever know it, 
since he lay unconscious all the time I watched him.’ ‘ But you were in 
peril, my daughter? If the brigands had returned > Ah, my son, 
if you could have seen the proud beauty of ber face as she smiled on me! 
‘ Is life so beloved a thing, that we must be too great cowards to chance 
its loss when another is in extremity, and needs us?’ The words were 
so courageous, and yet so mournful! She is as beautiful as the morn- 
ing, but I fear she is not happy.”’ 

Erceldoune paced the little chamber to and fro for a second, his arms 
folded, his head bent, his heart moved to a strange softness and pain 
that his life had never known; then he paused abruptly before the 
Abbess. 

“‘Her name! Tell me her name!” 

“ Alas,my son! I cannot.” 

“Cannot? Great Heaven! you never let her go unknown ?” 

“Do not be angered, my son. It was not in my power to prevent it; 
she chose to remain incognita. I could not foree her name from her— 
her title more likely, for I am sure she is an aristocrate. All I know is, 
that she let fall a gold vinaigrette as she left my cell, and that as I lifted 
it, and sent Daughter Virginia with it after her, I saw engraven on the 
lid one word only-—‘ Idalia.’ ”” ; 

“ Idalia Y 

He repeated the word with a passionate, tremulous eagerness ; it 
seemed to him the sweetest poem poets could ever dream, the fairest echo 
that ever the world heard, the treasury of all that womanhood could give 
of beauty, grace, and love, that single Greek name of the woman he pur- 
sued ; yet,—it could serve him nothing. 

“ Idalia!—lIdalia! That can be no surname? It will do nothing to 
find her? Oh, my God! she is lost to me as she was lost in Sicily !” 

The words were more full of bitterness than any she had ever heard 
wrung from him by his physical anguish, as they were stifled in his teeth 
while he paced up and down the narrow chamber. 
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“Tt is very strange; but indeed it was no fault of mine,” pleaded 
Mother Veronica, a little piteously, for she saw that it was a heavy and 
keen blow to him, and she dreaded alike to see the pain or the wrath of 
what she held that grand unchastened Pagan nature, before which the 
Mother Superior, used only to deal with, and chasten or solace, the un- 
troubled souls of guileless women whose heaviest sin was an omitted 
prayer, felt helpless. “And perhaps it is for the best, that you should 
not know where to seek her, for hers is a wondrous beauty, and it might 
be a fatal snare; if it is such a delight of the eyes to me, what might it 
be to you? It is not well to see anything of a mere human earthly 
charm so glorious as that.” 

Erceldoune stretched his hand out with an irrepressible gesture. 

‘* But surely you told her, at the least, how great I hold the debt I owe 
to her ?—how deeply I felt her humanity, her heroism, her self-devotion 
toastranger? How——” 

“T told her, my son, that in all your delirium you spoke but of her, 
and that on awaking to consciousness your first question was for her, even 
as the first effort of your strength was to paint her own loveliness upon 
the canvas; and she heard me silently, and seemed profoundly moved 
that you should have thus remembered her,” pursued innocent Mother 
Veronica, placidly, unwitting in her serenity that she was but “ heaping 
fuel to the burning,” while where Erceldoune leaned in the shadow his 
face flushed again; spoken out in the calm words of the Superior, his 
passionate memory of an unknown woman looked more wild and more 
tender than the haughty asceticism of his life liked that anything 
should look which harboured with him and was rooted there. “1 spoke 
of you as I felt,” went on Mother Veronica; “and she seemed to like 
to hear all, which was but natural, since she saved your life, and found 
ao so cruelly injured in the forest; though she said that you owed 

er little, and that the dog had done more for you than she. She looked 
long and wistfully at the painting. ‘The English stranger has honoured 
me too much,’ she said at last; ‘and so, holy mother, have you. The 
portrait—my portrait—should not be chosen for the altar-piece. Hang 
it, rather, in the shadow, with that Guido’s Magdalen.’ And with those 
words, my son, she bade me farewell; and I felt, all sinful though it was 
to feel such a thing for a mere mortal creature, as though the light had 
sunk out of Monastica when she was gone.. Ah! just such beauty must 
have been the beauty of the glorified Dorothéa, when she brought the 
summer-roses and the golden fruit of Paradise at midnight to the 
stricken unbeliever !” 

Erceldoune stood long silent, leaning against the embrasure, with his 
head bent ; except under the immediate impulse of passion, many words 
were not natural to him. 

“Is she married?” he said, suddenly, after a lengthened pause. 

“I cannot tell, my son. She said nothing of herself. Her dress is 
rich, her manners noble. I know no more. She had many rings upon 
her left hand, one of them might be her marriage ring. That she is not 
happy, I am certain.” 

— crushed a bitter oath to silence ;—not even to know thie 
her ! 
“Can I see the picture in the chapel?” 
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‘Surely, my son. Do we not owe it to your art and your gift” 

His step the hollow echoes of the arched aisles as it rang on the 
stone pavements, and he passed into the chapel, far famed through all the 
Danubian Principalities for its antiquity, its riches, and its architecture, 
which closely resembled that of the Bohemian Chancery at Vienna. It 
was aoe cool and dark and still, the glass stained with mg and 
glowing hues, the lofty arches stretching on till they were lost in gloom ; 
and the face of his own painting, with its brilliant light, looked down like 
the head of an angel from out the depths of shade. Thus had he seen 
her,—and seen only to lose her once more,—in the violet shadows and 
the falling night of the Sicilian seas. 

Erceldoune stood there, long and in silence, as before him a Tem- 
plar, leal to his monastic oath through half a lifetime, might have 
stood before the same altar, seeing in the virginal beauty of some sacred 
artist’s painted thought only the loveliness of the woman before whom 
the stern asceticism of the Soldier, the Priest, and the Anchorite had 
flung down sword and shield and cross, and bowed and fallen. 

Mother Veronica looked at him with an earnest sadness, then went and 
laid her hand gently on his arm : 

“Do not think so much of her, my son; it may be she is not worth 
of it. A beauty divine she has; but it is not always in those of fairest 
form that the divine spirit rests. There is mystery with her; and where 
there is mystery, my son, all is not well. The Belladonna is beautiful, 
but living m darkness, and loving the shade, it brings only poison and 
death. Take to your bosom that flower alone, which lives in the clearness 
of light, and folds no leaves unopened from your eyes.” 

Erceldoune gave a movement of impatience, but he answered nothing ; 
it was not in him to take shelter beneath denial, when to give the lie 
would have been to lie, and he turned and walked up and down the 
aisle, where a few months before the living presence of the woman 
he sought had been, his tread re-echoing through the silent chapel, in 
which, until his, the step of man had never been heard since the days of 
the Temple Knights. And as he went, pacing slowly to and fro in the 
religious solitudes of Monastica, he saw nothing but the face above the 
Virgin’s Altar—the face of the woman on whose heart he had rested, 
from whose hand he had drunk the living waters of life, and yet who 
= a to him, a stranger and untracked, in the wide wilderness of the 

He stayed that night at Monastica. 

The Moldavian nuns are innocent as children, too innocent to be on 
the alert for what is “improper ;’’ and if you be once received by them 
(there is the difficulty), they will entertain you with simplest, warmest 
hospitality, though your beard be down to your waist, and your hessians 
clank like an Austrian Hulan’s. He was reluctant to leave the place 
where at least one could speak to him of the woman whose memory was 
so dear, where at least her presence once had been, and still seemed to him 
to sanctify the very stones that she had trodden. Mother Veronica made 
him welcome with almost a mother’s love; this strong, fiery, lawless 
Pagan, as she held him, had grown very dear to her, and having eased 
her conscience by warning him, she could no longer resist the temptation, 
80 strong in a monotonous and one-idea’d life, of dwelling on the romance 
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and mystery of the single poo which had broken the even tenor of her 
days. He listened over and over again to the same words, never weary- 
ing of them, for he was in love with his own ideal as utterly as any lad of 
twenty. In the pause between her religious services, in the hush of the 
spring-tide, while she walked with him in the still convent gardens, and 
at the supper she shared with him in her pretty little cell, with its maple 
wood, its sunny pictures, and its fresh primroses, that had nothing of the 
recluse, as the meal had nothing of the ascetic in its frothing chocolate, 

den honey, milk-white cakes, dainty river fish, newly laid eggs, and 

him a special dish of most succulent woogeocks, the old Abbess spoke 
incessantly and garrulously of but one theme— Tinconnue.” She did 
penance for the indulgence ae ten minutes, it is true, by a gentle little 
pleading sermon against the desire of the eye, the perishableness of 
earthly beauty, and the danger of erring idolatry ; but the penance done, 
she perpetually nullified it by dwelling, in all her innocent unwisdom, on 
every grace, on every word, on every charm of the woman against 
whom, nevertheless, she tenderly warned him. Every syllable she uttered 
heightened a hundred-fold the sorcery which his lost saviour’s memory 
had for him, and all simple Mother Veronica’s warnings drifted past his 
thoughts unheard. A child’s hand will sooner stop the seas, when they 
rise in their wrath, than counsels of caution or of prudence arrest the 
growth of a great passion. 

“ Tdalia!”’ 

That solitary word seemed all he could see or hear as he sat in the soft 
twilight, while the mist slowly stole over the bright primroses, the 
sculptured ivory Passion, and the silver I.H.S. that glistened on the 
draperies of the Mother Superior’s peaceful altar, as it had once done on 
the dabarum of the Constantines, leading the van to those religious wars 
of blood and of brutality, which are the chief fruit the Gospel and its 
teachers have ever sown amongst men—fruit which, had he foreseen it, 
would have laid heavier on the gentle poet-heart of the founder, than the 
cross he carried in the martyrdom of genius. 

Talia!” 

It seemed to fill the night, that single name of the shadow he pursued, 
as Erceldoune stood on the balcony that ran round the convent, alone, 
while all around him slept, while the great forests stretched away on ever 
side into the darkness, burying in them the little Swiss-like chalets, in od 
of which there dwelt, according to Moldavian custom, one nun alone; 
safe in that lonely wilderness, though with no guardian but their sanctity. 

The stars were bright, the murmurs of innumerable torrents filled the 
silence, the heavy odours of a million pines rose-up from below, and over 
the far Danubian plains the vast woods trembled as though stirred by the 
shadowy hosts of Persian myriads and of Scythian chiefs, of Roman legions 
and of Avar hordes, whose bones had whitened in their eternal sands, and 
whose graves were locked in their funereal depths. It was profoundly 
still, while from the convent tower the midnight strokes fell slowly, 
beating out the flight of Time, that in its merciless eternal movement 
had left of the Great King but the Writing on the wall, but the mute story 
of Assyrian stones; and that had swept down, like insects of a summer 
day, the mailed and mighty cohorts that once had passed the windings of 
the Ister, with the shouts of “ Ave Caesar Imperator!” proudly heralding 
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the of the Last Constantine. Where were they—the vast, innu- 
nan tala of the Past ? 

Where were they ?—bright Greek and delicate Persian, ravening Hun 
and haughty Latin, swift Scythian and black-browed Tartar, brute Mogul 
and patrician Roman, whose bones lay buried here, unmarked, unparted, 
im the community of the grave ? 

The Danube rolled along its majestic waters, living still, monarch 
still, sovereign of the land, while the cycles passed and nations perished ; 
sweeping onward under the same suns that once flashed on the diadem 
of Darius; flowing in solemn melody through the night under the same 
stars which the wistful eyes of Julian once studied in the still lonely 
watches of his tent, while the soul of Plato lived again in his. The river 
endured still, the dark and changeless waves that rushed ever and ever 
onward to the sea ; but they, the fleeting and innumerable phantoms, the 
Generations of the Dead, were gone for evermore. 

As he stood there in the midnight solitude, it seemed to Erceldoune 
as if, in the midst of his virile and adventurous life, he suddenly paused 
for the first time, and thought itself paused with him ; it was because he 
was, for the first time, a dreamer—that is, he was a lover. 

Something of melancholy, of foreboding, were on him; in the loneliness 
of the Moldavian night the world for once seemed weary to him ; he 
wondered why men lived only to suffer and to die. In all his years 
before he had never felt this; they had been filled with rapid action 
and vigorous strength, finding their joys in the close conflict of peril, in 
the mere sense of abundant and powerful life, in the victories of an athlete 
wrestling breast to breast with the lion or bear, and in the swift sweep 
of a wild gallop through starry sultry jungles of the tropics, or the cold 
erisp dawns of Scottish moorlands. Now he knew that his life was no 
longer under his own governance ; now he knew that the vague fantasy 
of a baseless dream was dearer to him than anything that the earth held. 
It had its sweetness and its bitterness both : she lived; she had remem- 
bered him ; she was not happy ; this was all he knew, but it was enough 
to fill the night with her memory, and from those brief words to build a 
world ! 

His imagination had never awakened before, but now his fancies 
thronged with dreams, wild as a youth’s, vague as a poet’s, and dazzling 
ag 

Fireflies tangled in a silver braid. 


Thus before him in the Danubian solitudes, once the battle-field of 
nations, the Persian of the Immortal Guard had dreamed of some gazelle- 
eyed Lydian, seen once, never to be forgot, in the Temple of the Sun ; 
the wild Bulgarian had felt his savage eyes grow dim with tears of blood 
when the Byzantine arrow pierced his breast, and he remembered some 
Greek captive loved, as tigers love, who never again would lie within his 
arms, and to whose feet he would never bring again the pillage of the 

and the trophies of the hunt; the Roman Legionary leaning on 
spear, on guard, while the cohorts slept in their black frozen camp, 
had dreamed of a soft gold-haired Iceni far away in the utmost limits of 
the western isles, whom he had loved under the green shadows of the 
fresh Britannic woods, as he had never loved the haughty Roman matron 
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who bore his name yonder where the Tiber rolled, and who murmured 
Euge ! with fierce blood-thirst, while the gladiator reeled under the net 
of the Retiarius, and the sands were choked with blood, as the trident 

lunged and plunged, seeking the heart’s core. Thus, before him, men 
bad dreamed, in those forsaken solitudes, of the light of a woman’s 
smile, of the softness of a woman’s memory; thus, before him, the mere 
echo of a woman’s name had seemed the richest eloquence that the world 
could hold ;—as it seemed now to him where, standing in the silence of the 
night, while the fall of the torrents thundered through the stillness, and 
the black pines towered upward into the starlighted gloom, he murmured 
to himself unconsciously chat single word, “ Idalia.” 


CHAPTER V. 
EN THE CITY OF JULIAN. 


Ir was midnight and mid-winter in Paris, the snow lyimg thick on the 
nd; the dead lying thick in the Morgue ; the outcasts.gnawing the 
bones dogs had left, and shivering on church-steps built by pious crowds, 
who glorified God and starved their brethren ; the aristocrates skimming 
over the Bois ice, flashing their diamonds in the torchlight, warm in 
their swansdown and ermine ; the wretches who dared be both poor and 
honest, sleeping, famine-stricken, under bridge-arches, as such a twin- 
insult to a wise world deserved; the philosophers, male and female, who 
were vile, and got gold and joliment jouaient leurs mondes, drinking 
Cdte and Rhine wines, and laughing at life from velvet couches. It was 
a bitter icy night, and the contrasts of a great city were at their widest 
and sharpest, as the chiffonnier searched in the snow for offal as treasure, 
and the Princess lost in the snow, as a mere bagatelle, wealth m an 
emerald that would have bought bread for a million ; as a young child, 
half naked, sobbed, homeless, under the pitiless cold, and a State 
Messenger, wrapped in Astrachan furs, was rolled in his travelling car- 
riage through the bright gaslit streets. The Royal Courier was lying, 
stretched nearly at length on his carriage-bed, while he dashed through 
the capital full speed, not losing a moment to get through to Persia, 
calling at Constantinople en rowte, for the tribes of Lebanon were at war, 
and the Shah was unsatisfactory, and the non-intervention policy of 
England is a policy which never lets anything, however distant, alone, 
and puts a finger in every pie, even though the pie the irate cooks make 
her eat in return be that denominated in the menue as “ Humble.” 

The carriage dashed through from one gare to another to catch the 
express to which it would be attached ; there was plenty of time to om 3 
while the train tore through the night to Marseilles, and he raised himse 
on his arm and looked out at the old familiar, welcome streets of Paris; 
a mistress for every new-comer, a friend to every well-worn returning 
traveller, a syren ever fresh, ever dear, ever unrivalled. As he did so, the 
carriage was passing down the Rue Lépelletier and before the Opéra, 
where the doors had just opened for one of those balls to which all Paris 
proper {or improper, if you will) flocks. The throng was great; the wheel 
of his carriage nearly locked in another, whose gas-lamps flashing off the 
snow, lighted up the face of a woman within, richly dressed in azure blue, 
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: of sapphires cing above her brow. The Queen’s 
a a A up from oe and threw himself forward ; 
his saved the collision, his horses dashed on without a pause to 
hs a ress southward. 

He flung himeelt back among his Astrachan furs, with a fierce bitterness 
in his soul as his teeth clenched on his pipe-stem : 

“ Good God, again !—and there !” 

The carriage whirled on, leaving the masked throngs to flock to the 

wild Rigolboche of the Opéra. 


Could Erceldoune have seen afar as Surrey saw his mistress, the magic 
would not have brought him such secure and happy peace as came 
with the vision of Geraldine. Late into the dawn as the night express 
lunged through the heart of France downward to where Marseilles lay 
beside the southern sea, through the cold, clear night, the plains all white 
with sheeted snow, the black and spectral woods, and the sleeping hamlets, 
with the pointed towers of chateaux and manoirs rising against the leaden 
clouds, behind him the City that Julian loved sparkled under a million 
lights ; strangely altered since the days when Julian wrote in adoring 
hrase of the studious and tranquil retirement of his austere and beloved 
Tutetia! The bright tide of Parisian life sparkled its gayest in the first 
hours of the mid-winter morning; and in a salon of the Boulevard des 
Capucines an opera-supper was at the height of its wit and of its bril- 
liance. The guests had just come from the Opera ball, as was shown 
by the dominoes -all sparkling with silver violets, gold bees, diamond 
usters, and glittering stars, that were tossed down on the couches with 
the Venetian masks ; the dominoes being no tinsel costumes of the Pas- 
sage des Panoramas, hired for a night, but the silk and satin elegancies 
of a court costumier, for men who wore these trifles at the masked fétes 
of the Tuileries, in the Turin palace in Carnival, and at the Veglione 
with noble masquers of Florence. The supper-room was a long and 
handsome chamber, richly hung with rose silk flowered with silver, with 
erystal chandeliers, flashing globes of light, and with a petit souper of 
the choicest kind and of a Régence extravagance on the table, about 
which half a dozen men and but one woman were gathered. 

She—alone there at the head of her table, with her bouquet lying idly 
by her little army of deep claret-glasses, broad champagne saucer-like 
goblets, and tiny spiral mousselines for liqueurs—was well worth a host 
of women less fair. Marie de Rohan, when Buckingham and Holland 
and Lorraine, and all that glittered greatest at two Courts were at her 
feet, and even the Iron Cardinal, in the censure of his blackest enmity, 
could not wholly keep his eyes from being dazzled by the shine of the 
arch-intriguer’s golden hair, was not more beautiful than she. Many 
a have added, also, that the Duchesse de Chevreuse was not more 

That her form and her face were perfect, was not half nor a tithe of her 
resistless charm ; it lay in still more than these, in every glance of her 
eyes, blue-black, like the gazelle’s, in every slight smile that crossed her 
beautiful proud lips, in all the sunlit lustre on her hair, in all the attitudes 
of her exquisite grace, in every movement, accent, and gesture of one who 
knew to its uttermost the spells of her power, and was used to have that 
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power courted, flattered, and obeyed. Her loveliness was very great ; 
but, great as it was, it was comparatively forgotten beside so much that 
was of rarer fascination still ; the patrician ease, the silver wit, the languor 
and the laughter, the dignity and the nonchalance, the brilliance and the 
eloquence which turn by turn gave their changing sorcery to her. The 
innocence and fawn-like shyness of a young pirl in her earliest spring 
may be charming in a pastoral, but in real life they are but gauche and 
tame beside the exquisite witchery, the polished insouciance, the careless 
disdain, the cultured fascination of a woman of the world. And these 
were hers in their utmost perfection; a woman of the world she was in 
the utmost meaning of the words, and all of grace, of victory, of power, 
and of beguilement that the world could give were added to the beauty 
of Idalia, Countess Vassalis. 

Men passing her in the open air gazed after her, and felt a sudden giddy 
worship for what they only saw one moment to lose the next; men who 
held themselves, by age or coldness, steeled to all the glamour of her sex, 
fell before her idolatrous of their own degradation ; a few low lingering 
words from her lips, a breath of fragrance from her perfumed laces, the 
disdain cf her delicate scorn, the caress of her soft persuasion, the challenge 
of her haughty indifference, the sorcery of her sovereign smile, these at 
her will did with men as they would; intoxicated them, blinded them, 
wooed them, bound them, subdued their will, their honour, and their 
pride, fettered their senses, broke their peace, gave them heaven, gave 
them hell, won from them their closest secret, and drew them down into 
the darkest path. A power wide and fatal—a power that she was said, 
and justly, to have used with little scruple. Who was she—what was she, 
this beautiful enchantress? Paris would have answered in one word : 

“ Tdalia.” 

Her supper-room, Orientally perfumed, dazzlingly lighted, served with- 
out ostentation or display, yet, in truth, as extravagantly as any Court 
banquet, with summer fruits, though it was mid-winter,, with Yquem 
and Hermitage and Johannisberg of the finest cru, with hookah-tubes 
curled through the arms of the lounging-chairs, and lazily floating 
in their great bowls of rose-water, was sought with that eagerness for 
the entrée which is only found amongst us when—for far different at- 
tractions—men seek either the salons of a Princess of the Ton or of an 
Empress of the Demi-Monde, the legitimate leader of the Aristocracies, 
or the yet more potent lawgiver, Anonyma. ‘There was a cosmopolite 
gathering about her table ; the Prince of Viana, a Florentine ; the Count 
Conrad Phaulcon, a Greek; the Graf von Lilmare, an Hungarian ; the 
Marquis de Beltran and the Maréchale d’Ivére, both of Paris ; and two 
Englishmen, the Lord Alberic Herbert and Victor Vane. Here in the 
Boulevard des Capucines, at three o’clock in the morning, with the red 
Rhine wine just flushing their thoughts with its warmth, and the scented 
smoke of the narghilis curling out in languid aérial clouds, they supped 
@ la Régence with one of the fairest women of her time ; and she, lying 
back, with her Spanish laces and her azure silks floating out like the 
deep-hued plumage of some tropic bird, toying with her bouquet of rose 
japonicas, stooping her exquisite lips to the purple ae of her Rousillon 
or the light sparkles of her Moselle, giving her smile to one, her wit to 
another, letting the wine steal the caution from their speech and the 
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t vapour charm the secrets from their heart, knew that her beauty 
them down into its charm and chain, her creatures and her cap- 

ives, and let the revelry flash on around her, brilliant as the aiglettes in 
the discarded dominoes ; and, while they supped with her in the dawn 
of the Paris morning, weighed them each and all—at their worth. 

Like the jewels that glistened above her fair Greek brow, they had no 
value in her eyes save this—what they were worth. 

Yet, if ever there were on any face, there were in hers, a haughty 

er in the arch of the classie brows, a generous grace in the smile of 
the proud lips, a fearless dignity in the gaze of the long lustrous eyes ; 
looking on her, he who should have had force to resist her beauty would 
have still said, “ If this star have fallen from heaven, it is great still even 
in its fall !” 

The Lost Pleiad may sink downwards through the darkness of an 
eternal night, and beeome one with the women of earth, earth-stained, 
earth-debased, but the light of forgotten suns, the glory of forsaken 
worlds, will be upon her still. It might be so here. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RIDDEN FOR LIFE THROUGH THE PALMS AND POMEGRANATES. 


Wirz his rifle resting against his knee, its butt bedded in the moss, 
Erceldoune sat alone a few months later on, in the warm Turkish night, 
on the Bosphorus shores. He had been shooting sea-gulls, jackals, or a 
stray hill deer, if such came within range, through the last half of the 
day, whilst waiting for return despatches in Constantinople, and was now 
resting on a boulder of rock under a cypress, in one of those soft, wild- 
wooded bits which slope down to the Sweet Waters, looking Arab-like 
enough to have pleasured Lady George in his white burnous and sun- 
helmet, his horse, a fine English hunter, the Monarch, a chesnut, almost 
pure-bred, with magnificent girth and loins, straying loose at his side, a 

ile of dead game at his feet, and the starlight full on his face, with its 
lack sweeping beard and moustaches, and its dark eyes, which were 
looking seaward thoughtfully. 

A year had gone by since he had stood before the altar-piece in 
Monastica, and he was no nearer to either aim of his twofold quest. 
Power, patience, vigilance, inquiry—all had failed to bring him on the 
track of his assassins; masked nobles, reckless adventurers, political secret 
agents, whichever they were, they had had wit and wisdom to organise 
their plot so that no trace was left of it and them, and they were beyond 
all reach of justice, as it seemed, for ever. And of the woman, to whom 
his only clue was the fairness of her face, he had learned nothing. 
Shadowy, fugitive, lost in mystery, fantastic as a madman’s dream, the 
hold she had gained upon his thoughts was so utterly foreign to them 
that it was the stronger once admitted there. Speculation was wholly 
antagonistic to him—bhis nature was forcible, single, vigorous; that he 
acted greatly when great oceasions arose, was due to the mould in which 
his character was naturally cast, not to any premeditation or previous 
contest and sifting of prineiples; he lived, as all bold men do, meeting 
accident or emergency as it came, content with the activity of the pre- 
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sent, looking very rarely to anything past, never to anything fature. To 
sift moral problems, to torture himself with theoretical questions, was 
what or rae nee eae ™ Erceldoune than to have sat twist- 
ing ropes of the Bosphorus ; hence the ulative poetic unrealit 
of the memory which possessed him was so Mita ond suthguniséle to 
his whole temperament that it gave a deeper colouring to his life, once 
received, than it would have done to any other to which it was less alien. 
Mental disquietude, moral tumult, were unknown to him ; a shadow 

it, a speculative meditation, were no more in consonance with his 
character than it would have been to study the stars for Chaldean know- 
ledge of things obscure. Therefore it was with the stronger force and 
the more unbelief that Erceldoune felt that a memory, a quest, a well- 
nigh almost mythical phantom, had power over him, and touched his 
heart, and stirred his thoughts, as no living woman had ever done through 
the varied course of his life. 

So sacred had the vision of his ministering angel become to him, so 
intimately interwoven with holiness, loftiness, purity, with the divine 
compassion of the luminous eyes, and the solemn hush of the convent 
solitudes where her picture hung, that to have seen her at the entrance 
of the Opéra had given him a sharp and unwelcome recal to the fact of: 
how utterly he followed—a phantom ; how utterly he knew nothing of 
the woman who had wound herself into his thoughts. 

The face which he had seen in the haze of golden light, in what he 
had deemed his dying hour, the loveliness that he had found afresh, 
ouly afresh to lose it, in the silvered softness of the Sicilian seas, among 
the Rigolbochades, the heat, the noise, the cancans, the maskers, the 
false brilliants, false flowers, false laces, false beauty of the Bal de 
l’Opéra !—it gave Erceldoune a bitter revulsion. ‘l'rue, there might be 
nothing in it to do so; she might go thither, not to the lawless whirl of 
the stage, but simply like most Parisienne aristocrates, to the boxes 
alone as a spectator of the scene below; he knew this was common 
enough with the proudest and purest women. Still, it revolted him; his 
memory of her, his belief in her, was as of a life as unlike, and as above 
the world, as the stars that shone now across the sea, above the classic 
shores, where old Olympus rose. It was an instinct, an impulse, a folly, 
what you will, never analysed, only felt; but it gave him, on seeing 
her in the gas and throngs of the Rue Lépelletier, much such a shock 
as an artist, soul-devoted to his art, would feel if he could come sud- 
denly on a Raphael or Corregio Madonna made the sign and centre 
of a riotous casino, or flung by a drunken soldier as worthless loot 
into the flames of a bivouac fire. This woman, all unknown though ° 
she was, had become the single poetie faith, the single haunting weakness 
of a calm and silent temperament, of a changeful and self-sustained life ; 
to have seen her at the Bal de l’Opéra grated jarringly on both. 

He thought of it now—and the thought was full of a tempestuous 
pain to him; to find in her a leader of the grand monde, coquette, 
world-worn, brilliant and chill as her own diamonds, with every smile a 
beautiful lie, with every glance a demand for accustomed homage, would 
be searce better than to fmd in her one of the cancan worshippers of the 
Opéra throng, a débardeur in rose and silver, laughing through her velvet 
mask of Venice! Of all places, of all hours, were there none in the width 
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of the world, in the vastness of time, to have found her in at the last than 
at midnight in the Rue Lépelletier! Who was she? What was she? 
—this phantom which pursued him? He wondered restlessly, as he did 
often in lonely moments like these, while he sat looking down the Bos- 
phorus as the lights gleamed in the distance among the cypress and 
orange groves of the city of the Moslem, and the far-off cry of the Imaum 
wailed deep and mournful, through the silence, chanting the evening 
prayer of the Faithful. 

As he sat thus he did not notice or hear a man approach him on horse- 
back, riding slowly along the sea-shore, unarmed, and lightly chanting, 
& demi voix, a Southern barcarolle air—a handsome, careless, graceful 
Greek, whose saddle reveries seemed of the lightest and brightest as he 
swayed a bunch of Turkish lilies idly in his hand. His roan mare’s 
hoofs—a little Barbary—sank noiselessly in the sands ; and Erceldoune 
did not lift his head ;—he sat motionless under the black shadow of the 
cypress, resting on his rifle, with the starlight falling fitfully on the 
white folds of the Arab cloak and the Rembrandt darkness of his face, 
as his head was bent down and his eyes gazed seaward. The rider came 
nearer and nearer, the hoofs still noiseless on the loose soil; and the 
hummed song on his lips broke louder, till he sang the words clearly 
and mellowly on the air, in the mischievous profound truth of Daufresny’s 
chanson : 


“ Deux époux dit un grand oracle, 
Tout d’un coup deviendront heureux, 
Quand deux époux, pas un miracle, 
Pourront devinir veufs touts deux !” 


The voice fell on Erceldoune’s ear, rich, harmonious, soft as a woman’s 
contralto—the voice that had given the word to “kill the Border 
Eagle!’ He started to his feet, flinging back his white burnous ; in the 
silvery silent Eastern night he saw the man whom he had first seen in the 
gaslight of the Café Minuit, whom he had last seen in the gloom of the 
Carpathian pass. 

They met once more !—the assassin, and he whom he had left for mur- 
dered in the forest ravine—and they knew each other at a glance: no 
instinct so rapid and so unerring as the instinct of a foe. With an oath 
that rang over the silent seas, Erceldoune sprang forward, as lions 
spring, and covered him with his rifle ; swift as an unconsidered thought, 
Conrad Phaulcon wheeled and dashed his spurs into his mare’s flanks, 
which sprang off at a headlong gallop a hundred paces in advance by that 
second’s start; in an instant Erceldoune caught at the loose rein of his 
English horse, flung himself into saddle at a leap, and tore down the 
Bosphorus shore, his rifle levelled, the bridle between his teeth, the 


Monarch racing at full speed. They were in chase—the pursuer and 
the pursued. 


“ Halt !—or you are a dead man.” 
The return challenge rolled through the night, pealed back by the 
echoes of the Bosphorus ;—the sole answer of the Greek was to dash the 
rowels again into his roan’s sides, and tear on without other thought 
than flight, tasting all the long bitterness of death with every second that 
the beat of the gallop grew closer behind him, with every moment that 
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the shriek of the bullet might whistle down on the wind and the shot 
pierce his heart from the hand he had once thought picked bare to the 
bone by the vultures, and buried safe in Moldavian snows. The blood 
coursed like fire through Erceldoune’s veins, every muscle in him strained 
like those of a gallant hound in chase ; he ie § as the hound longs, to 
be at the throat of his flying foe; he had a mortal debt to pay, and a 
deadly wrath to pay it with; the life of his murderer lay at his mercy, 
and he panted—with brute thirst, if you will—to take it, and trample it 
out on the sands in a just and pitiless vengeance. 

Yet—he did not fire. 

All that was bold and true and knightly in him refused to let him do 
as he had been done by ;—forbade him to shoot down an unarmed man. 

The hoofs now thundering loud on barren rock, now scattering in 
clouds the loosened sand, now trampling out the fragrance from acres of 
wild myrtles and basilica, he rode on in close hot chase, the bridle held in 
the grip of his teeth, his rifle covering his assassin, while Conrad Phaul- 
con fled for his life. A single shot, from an aim which never missed, 
and the coward would be slain as he would have slain, would die the 
death that he would have dealt; a single ball sent screaming, with its 
shrill hiss, crash through his spine, and he would drop from the saddle 
dead asa dog. The Greek knew that as well as the man who held his 
life in his hands, to take it when he would; and the sweat of his death- 
agony gathered in great drops on his brow, the horror of his death-blow 
quivered sickening through all his limbs, while the throb of the gallop 
grew closer and closer behind him, and as he turned in his saddle once— 
once only—he saw the stretching head of the Monarch within fifty paces, 
the face of Erceldoune stern and dark as though cast in bronze, and the 
long lean barrel of steel glistening bright in the moonlight, lifted to deal 
him the fate he had dealt. 

Onward—while the chant of the Muezzin grew fainter and fainter, 
and the lighted mosques of Stamboul were left distant behind ; onward— 
through the still, hot Eastern night, lit with a million stars, and all on 
fire with the glittering fire-flies ; onward—down the beach of the lumi- 
nous phosphor-radiant sea, along stretches of yellow sand, under beetling 
brows of granite, over rocky strips foam-splashed with spray, through 
fields of sweet wild lavender, and Cashmere roses blowing rich with dew, 
and tangled withes of tamarind tendrils, and myrtle thickets sloping to 
the shore, and netted screens of drooping orange-boughs, all white with 
ey ; onward they swept—pursuer and pursued—in a race for life and 

eath. 
It was one of those hours which are supreme in the lives of men, and 
which, in this age, ten thousand lives die out from earth, never having 
even known or tasted. 

The Greek was before him; now and again they well-nigh touched, 
as by a length, and the foam from his horse’s bit was flung on the 
steaming flanks of the mare he chased; now and again the dull thud 
of the hoofs thundered almost side by side as they scattered sand and 
surf, or trampled out the odorous dews from trodden roses. His enemy’s 
life lay in the hollow of his hand; he saw the womanish beauty of 
Phaulcon’s face, all white and ghastly with a craven terror, turned back- 
ward one instant in the light of the moon ; his blood coursed like fire, a 
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fierce delight, a just and deadly vengeance heated his senses and throbbed 
in his veins. panted for bis foe’s life, as he hunted him on through 
the hot Asian night, as the lion in chase may pant for the tiger's; all 
the passions in him, rare to rise, but unappeasable when roused, were at 
their darkest, and the creed which chained them down, and forbade him, 
even in a righteous vengeance, to fire on a man unarmed, served but to 
make each fibre strain, each nerve quiver, with the fiercer thirst to race 
his quarry down, and—side to side, man to man—hurl him from his 
saddle and fling him to earth, held under his heel as he would have held 
the venomous coil of a snake, prisoned and powerless, till its poisonous 
breath was trodden out on the sands. 

They rode.in hard and fearful chase, as men ride only for life and death ; 
the rein gripped in his teeth, his rifle levelled straight, the Monarch racing 
like the wind, guided by the pressure of his knees and the brief mois 
d'ordre of the desert, while the hunted Greek fled on in headlong flight. 
» The surf flashed its salt spray im their eyes as they splashed through the 
sea-pools girth-deep in water; the fire-flies flew with a rush from bud 
and bough, as they crashed through the wild pomegranates; the white- 
winged gulls rose up with a shrill scream in the light of the moon, as 
the tramp of the horses rang out on the rocks, or scattered the sands im a 
whirling cloud. ‘There was a wild delight for the bold Border blood in 
the breathless ride through the lustrous night, in the intoxication of the 
odours trampled out from trodden roses and crushed citrons, in the fierce 
vivid sense of diving, as he swept down the lonely shore by the side of the 
luminous starlit sea, hunting his murderer into his lair !—the wolf in his 
own snow steppes, the boar in his own pine-forests, the tiger in the hot 
Indian night, the lion in the palm plains of Libya; he had hunted them 
all in their turn, but he had known no chase like that he rode now, when 
his quarry was not brute, but man. 

The snorting nostrils of the Monareh touched the flanks of the strain- 
ing Barbary, the hot steam of the one blent with the blood-flaked foam 
of the other. They raced together almost side by side, dashing down a 
precipitous ridge of shore entangled with a riotous growth of aloes and 
oleander; Erceldoune saw his assassin was making for some known and 
near lair, as a fox hard pressed heads for covert, and he thundered the 
chesnut on in hotter and hotter pursuit, till the steel of the rifle glittered 
close in Count Conrad’s sight as he turned again, his face livid with 
terror, and the breath of the horse that was hunting him down scorching 
and noxious against his cheek, like the breath of the bloodhound on the 
murderer’s. There were barely six paces between them, crashing head- 
long in that race of death down the sloping ridge, through the cactus 
thickets ; as he turned backward, with that dastard gesture of pitiful de- 
spats they looked on one another by the white light of the moon, and 

e womanish fairness of the Greek’s face was ghastly with a coward’s 
prayer, and the dark bronze of his pursuer’s was set in deadly menace, 
m fierce lust of blood. Phaulcon knew why, with that lean tube flash- 
ng in the starlight, he was still spared; he knew, too, that once side by 
ide in fair struggle, he would be hurled from his saddle, and crushed 
with iron strength under a just vengeance, till all life was dead, as 
pitilessly as righteously as men crush out the snake whose fangs have bit 
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And the pursuit gained on him; the head of the Monarch was stretched 
over the flanks of his young roan mare. Erceldoune rode him down, dash- 
ing through the wilderness of vegetation, with the surf of the sea thunder- 
ing loudly below, and the fierce thirst of the bloodhound upon him, a 
loathing hate, a riotous joy seething through his veins. The horses ran 
almost neck by neck now, nothing between them and the billows lashing 
below but a span’s breadth of rock and a frail fence of cactus, One strain 
more and he would be beside him, the wild bloodshot eyes of the mare 
were blinded with the foam flung off the Monarch’s curb, and his own 
arm was stretched to seize his assassin in the steel grip of his grasp, and 
hurl him out to the waters boilimg beneath, or tread him down on the 
rock under his feet, while he wrung out his confession in the terror of 
death. He leaned from his saddle; his hand all but grasped his enemy 
in a hold Conrad Phauleon could no more have shaken off than he could 
have shaken the grip of an eagle, or the fangs of a lion ; he was even with 
him, and had run him to earth in that wild night.race down the Asian 
shore. But—suddenly, with a swerve and a plunge as the spurs tore her 
reeking flanks—the mare was lifted toa mad leap, a wall of marble gleam- 
ing white in the starlight, and rising straight in face of the sea; she cleared 
it with a bound of agony, and the dull crash that smote the silence as she 
fell, told the price with which she paid that gallant effort of brute life. 

A fierce oath broke from Erceldoune’s lips and rang hoarse in fury 
over the seas. As he put the Monarch at the leap, he reared and refused 
it; a second was already lost, an eternity in value to him whom he pur- 
sued if the mare had still pace and stay to let him reap its worth in flight. 
His face grew dark as night—all that was worst in the Border blood was 
roused and at its height; he wheeled the hunter and rode him back, then 
turned again and put him full gallop at the barrier, nursing him for the 
leap ; the marble wall gleamed white before them, clothed with the foliage 
of fig and tamarisk trees; he lifted the Monarch in the air, cleared the 
structure, and came crash on the yielding bed of wild geranium that 
broke the sheer descent. 

On the ground lay the Barbary mare, panting and quivering on her 
side; the saddle was empty. 


A darkness like the night was upon Erceldoune’s face as he saw that 
his enemy had escaped him—a darkness closely and terribly like crime 
on his soul. 

Wolf, and boar, and lion, he had chased them all to their lair, and 
brought them down, now and again, a thousand times over, by the 
surety of his shot, by the victory of his strength! His secret assassin 
hunted and run to earth, with his life at his mercy and given up 
to his will through the whole length of that race down the Bosphorus 
waters, had outstripped his speed and had baffled his vengeance, let loose 
again on the world with his name unconfessed, with his brute guilt 
unavenged, lost once more in the solitudes of night, in the vastness of 
Asia! A second more, and his hand would have been at the throat of 
this man ; he would have hurled under his feet and beneath his power the 
dainty silken beauty of the coward who, thief and murderer in one, had 
shot him down in the Moldavian pass, and would have crushed the truth 
from his throat and the craven life from his limbs under the iron grind 
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of his heel, giving back vengeance as great as his wrongs. A second 
more, and the traitor who had laughed with him in good fellowship in 
the Parisian café, and butchered him in cold blood in the Danubian soli- 
tudes, would have answered to him for that night’s work. Now the 
Barbary mare lay riderless at his feet, and before him, around him, 
stretching dim in the distance, were thickets of myrtle, labyrinths of 
cactus, dense groups of oleander, of palm, of pomegranate, where his quarry 
had headed for a known covert, or had found one by chance, and from 
which it was as hopeless to draw him again as to unearth a fox once out- 
run the hound’s scent, or pursue a stag that had once swam the loch. 

A curse broke again from Erceldoune’s lips furious and bitter, that the 
distant wail of the Imaum seemed to mock and fling back, as he rode the 
Monarch headlong down into the wilderness of shrubs and lowers, 
trampling the boughs asunder, crushing luscious fruit and odorous b!ossom 
under the horse’s hoofs, searching beneath the shadows and under the 
tangled aisles of foliage for the dastard who must be refuged there; one 
dusky glimpse of his crouching form, one flash of the starlight on his 
hidden face, and he would have fired on him now without a moment’s 
check; his blood was up, his passions were let loose, and the Greek might 
as well have sought for leniency from the jaws of a panther as for 
mercy from Erceldoune then, had he ridden him down in his cover and 
dragged him out in the still Eastern night. 

Evil if you will—granted—but very human. 

He rode furiously, hither and thither, through the thickest glades 
and where the shadows were deepest, searching for that to which he 
had no clue, in chase of a quarry which every turn he missed, every 
clump of shrubs he passed, every screen of aloes whose spines his 
horse refused to breast, might hide and shelter from his vengeance. 
Nothing met his search but the frightened birds that flew from their sleep 
among the piles of blossom, and the shrill hiss of the cicala scared from 
its bed in the grasses. In the leafy recesses, and the winding aisles, of 
those hanging gardens overlooking the Bosphorus a hundred men might 
have been secreted, and defied the search of one who was a stranger to 
the ground, and was cheated at every turn by the fantastic shadows of 
the moonlight and the palms. His foe had escaped him ; before the dawn 
broke he might have slipped down to the shore and be far out at sea 
beyond the Dardanelles ; or if the gardens were the known lair for which 
he had purposely headed in the race along the beach, he would be safe 
beyond pursuit wherever he made his den. 

_Erceldoune dropped the bridle on the chesnut’s neck, and let him take 
his own pace ; a terrible bitterness of baffled effort, of foiled wrath, was 
on him—a passion, like a weapon which recoils, hits the one who holds 
it hard. This man’s life had been in his hands, and had escaped him!— 
and the unexpiated vengeance rolled back on his own heart, fierce, heavy, 
dark, almost as though it were twin crime with what it had hitherto 
failed to punish. Erceldoune’s law was Mosaic law ; to hold back from 
its administration was to hold back from justice in his creed, and to be 
denied power to execute it was to be denied his right. This womanish 
coward, a night assassin, only of the viler stamp because of the gentler 
breed, went through the world unbranded and unpunished, while honest 
men died by the score of cold and famine in the snows of Caucasus and 
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the streets of cities! Erceldoune’s teeth ground together; when they 
met again it should be for shorter shrive and deadlier work. 

You think him deeply guilty, Sirs, for this?—doubtless you do; but 
then you have not been shot down and left for dead in a ravine of the 
Principalities; if you were, and were brought face to face with your 
murderer afterwards, your present easy-chair untried ethics might flush 
a darker hue, and you might know as keen a relish for “ wild justice” as 
Fulke Erceldoune, who had found his own right arm do his work best 
for him in many a hard-fought aristeia. 

The Monarch, with his head drooped and the steam reeking from his 
hot flanks, took his own course over the unknown ground, and, turning 
out of the thickets, paced down a long winding aisle of cedars; the night 
was perfectly still, nothing heard but the surging of the Bosphorus 
waters, nothing stirring save the incessant motion of the fire-flies, that 
sparkled over all the boughs with starry points of light. Erceldoune had 
2o’knowledge where he was, except that the sea was still beside him, and 
he let his horse take his own way. Suddenly, through the dark masses 
of the cedars, a light gleamed which came neither from the fire-flies nor 
from the moon, but from the Turkish lattice-work of a distant casement. 

Was that where his foe had found covert? He jerked up the Mo- 
narch’s drooping head with the curb, and urged him at a canter down the 
cedar-aisle, the noise of the hoofs muffled in the grass, that grew long 
and untrimmed, as though the wild luxuriance of the gardens had long 
been left untouched. Sultan’s palace, Queen’s serail, sacred Mosque, or 
Moslem harem, he swore to himself that he would break down its gates 
with the menace of England, and have his murderer delivered up to him, 
though he were surrounded by an Emir’s eunuchs or harboured in the 
sanctuary of the Oda itself. - For anything that he knew, the light might 
glitter from the dwelling where his enemy aud all his gang had made 
stronghold, or the place might swarm with Mussulmans, who would think 
there was no holier service to Allah than to smite down the life of a 
Frank, or the latticed window might be that of a seraglio, into whose 
anderiin it was death for a man and a Giaour to enter. But these 
memories never weighed with Erceldoune ; he was armed, his blood was 
up, and if his assassin were sheltered there, all the might of Mahmoud, 
all the yataghans of Islam, should not serve to shield him. 

A marble flight of steps ending the cedar-walk stopped the chesnut’s 
assage ; above ran a sort of terrace, and on that terrace looked the few 
ttice casements allowed to a Turkish dwelling, whose light from within 

had caught his eyes. He threw himself out of saddle, passed the bridle — 
over a cedar-bough, and went on foot up the broad flight of terrace stairs. 
It was all still, and the place seemed too unguarded to argue it a Turk’s 
possession; it was more probably the present lair of his assassin, whom 
all indices tended to prove a man above the necessities of life, and most 
likely accustomed to its luxuries, by whatever means he got them. But 
Erceldoune’s rifle was loaded; he had on him, too, the hunting-knife 
with which he had grallocked the hill deer with the science of the moors 
at home, that his man might find them on the morrow; and he went 
straight oa—into the den of his assassins, as he believed. Foolhardy he 
was not—I never knew a man with real “ power to his elbow” and bold- 
ness in his blood who was—but he had found sinew and coolness serve 
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him too well in ‘many an avatar, East and West, not to have learned to 
trust to them, end he had resolved, moreover, to go through with this 

He hurried on the terrace, laden with the scarlet blossoms of the 
trumpet-flower and japonica, and heavy with odours from the nyctanthus 
nd musk-roses trailing over the stone; the door stood open on to it, 
leading into the large court which forms the customary entrance of an 
Eastern house ; he paused a moment, and looked through ; there was 
only a dim light thrown on its marble walls and floor, and there was no 
sound but of the falling of the water into the central fountain. He passed 
the threshold, and entered, the clang of his step resounding on the varie- 
gated mosaic of the pavement; its own echo was the only sound which 
answered—for its stillness the place might have been deserted. But the 
court opened into a vast chamber beyond, flooded with a warm, mellow 
light, its dome-like ceiling wreathed with carved pomegranates, and an- 
other fountain was flinging its silvery shower upward from a white marble 
basin in the centre, while the fragrance of aloes wood filled the air from 
where it burned, like incense, in a brazier ;—a rich, soft picture, full of 
Eastern colouring. With his rifle in his hand, his white burnous flung 
behind him, and his single thought the passion which possessed him to 
unearth his foe, and have his hand upon his throat, Ereeldoune swept 
aside the le draperies, glowing with Tyrian dye, that partially 
shadowed the portico, and passed within the entrance of the chamber. 

A woman rose from her couch in the distance, startled, yet with the 
proud grace of one who disdains to give its reins to fear—as a sovereign 
would rise were her solitude desecrated;—and he paused, his steps ar- 
rested and his passions silenced, as in ancient days he who came to slay 
in the deadliness of wrath, uncovered his head, and dropped his unsheathed 
sword, entering the holy shrine at whose altar his foe had taken sanctuary. 
His enemy was forgotten ;—he stood before Idalia. 





POUSSIN.* 


An honourable descent is attributed to the family of one of the greatest 
artists France ever produced. His father, Jean Poussin, is said to have 
come of a noble family of Picardy, but whose fortunes had suffered from 
the troublous reigns of Charles IX. and Henry III. Jean Poussin him- 
self was attached to the fortunes of the King of Navarre, and, with the 
entry of Henry IV. into Paris, he retired into private life, wedding the 
widow of a procureur of Andelys, in Normandy. 

From this union sprang Nicolas Poussin, to whom the customary scho- 
lastic education was given, but who, as usual in cases of talent of a very 
marked order, devoted more time to sketching in his books and on the 





= Le Poussin. Sa Vie et son (Zuvres. Par H. Bouchitté, Ouvrage Couronné 
par |’ Académie Francaise. 
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school walls than to dreary classical studies. Quintin Varin, an artist of 
some merit, resided at that epoch at Andelys, and he encouraged the 
youth in his predilection, and initiated him in the elements of art. Varin 
ape in after life, the only master whom “ Le Poussin” acknow- 

When eighteen years of age, young Poussin started for Paris without 
the knowledge of his parents, and was received in the house of a Poitevin 
gentleman. His first teacher appears to have been one Ferdinand Elle, 
a Belgian, and a skilful portrait-painter. A collection of engravings of 
the works of Raphael and Jules Romain attracted, however, his attention 
more than portraits, and he was never weary of reproducing the forms, 
movements, and invention of these masters, 

There were at that epoch no real masters of the art in Paris. Jean 
Cousin died at the end of the sixteenth century. Vout resided at Rome, 
where the Caracci had succeeded to Raphael, as Cigoli had at Florence 
end Passignano at Venice. There was, indeed, only Martin Fréminet of 
any eminence whatsoever, and he was engaged at Fontainebleau. The 
engravings of the works of Raphael constituted then Poussin’s chief re- 
sources. It was, in the words of Bellori, in these productions that “he 
sucked the milk and life of art.” 

The gentleman of Poitevin who had tendered a home to young Poussin 
took him, after a time, to his paternal domains, with a view to his em- 
bellishing the ancestral chiteau with his paintings; but the old lady 
chatellaine was one of those practical bodies whose senses had not yet 
been chastened down to the enjoyment of works of art, and she preferred 
employing the future “ Poussin’? in menial vocations! It is almost 
needless to say that the youth withdrew himself from this kind of 
patronage as quickly as he. conveniently could, and, for a while, he 
earned a precarious subsistence by painting for the provincials. It was 
thus that he got back to Paris—on foot, it is truae—but literally clearing 
his way with his brush. : 

The spectacle of genius struggling with poverty—a grisly, sickly, 
tenacious monster—is always sad and painful, although there is grandeur 
in the triumph, yet is it constantly repeated in history. For one genius 
that springs from afiluence, it may be truly said that nine have emanci- 
pated themselves from an inferior position in life. There is something in 
the fact that is consoling to humanity. All the good things of the world 
are not with the affluent only. The trials and sufferings of young 
Poussin were, however, at a height by the time that he reached Paris. — 
Without a home, and without the means of procuring one, he was obliged 
to return to Andelys, his parents’ abode, and he seems never to have fol- 
lowed the road that led from Poitou to Paris again, his whole ambition 
being turned towards Rome. He made several journeys there before he 
ended by finally settling down in the cradle and the catacomb of art. 

Poussin remained for a year with his parents. He is said to have first 
turned his steps towards Rome in 1620, but circumstances at present 
unknown caused him to retrace his steps when he had got as far as 
Florence. These circumstances would, however, appear to have been not 
far removed from pecuniary difficulties, for he seems to have been de- 
tained some time at Lyons by a merchant to whom he was indebted. 
Reaching Paris at length, in 1623, he found a home at the college of 
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Laon, where at that time also dwelt a brother artist, Philip of Cham- 

e. The Jesuit fathers were about to celebrate the canonisation of 
Bint Ignatius, their founder, and of Saint Francis Xavier, the most 
illustrious of their saints; pictures illustrating epochs in the lives of these 
personages were wanted, and Poussin greatly distinguished himself by 
producing six, in as many days. 

It was at this time, also, that he became associated with Giovanni 
Baptista Marino, an Italian poet attached to the court of Mary of 
Médicis, and whose ambition it was to render Art an auxiliary to Poetry. 
The questions as to the discrepancy of Pagan and Christian art had not 
arisen in those days; Lessing had not written his “ Ladcoon” to prove 
the incompatibility of painting and poetry, and Poussin, getting on for 
thirty years of age, as yet chiefly occupied with religious themes, felt 
rather pleased than embarrassed at undertaking mythological subjects. 
He who had been engaged by the Capucins of Blois to paint religious 
subjects, enlivened, at the same time, the chateau of the Count of 
Chiverny with Bacchanalian scenes. M. Bouchitté, the modern bio- 
grapher of “ Le Poussin,” crowned by the Académie for the elegance of 
his style and the philosophic bearing of his work, rejoices that mythology 
is no longer in fashion, and condoles over “ anachronisms” that lasted far 
too long a time. But mythology had its origin in main part in the deifi- 
cation of the phenomena of Nature, the abstract powers of Humanity, and 
the outward excellences of both. Art and Poetry became its hand- 
maidens, and so long as the love of Nature, of Poetry, and of Art find a 
home in cultivated intellects, so long will some kind of mythology be 
beloved by humanity. “If,” M. Bouchitté himself admits, “there are 
no possible reasons for adorning our gardens with Apollos and Venuses, 
there must always remain to the artist the task of attaining to the ideal 
of the beauty of form in woman, and the divine types of virility. Mytho- 
logy was especially the human form deified ; and antique statuary, to the 
monuments of which we are indebted for ‘la Renaissance,’ has attached 
itself by bonds that can never be broken asunder, to the future of Art.”’ 
It seems to be a waste of premature condolence, then, to lament over the 
fall of that which is indestructible. 

The Cavalier Marino opened this “ new, rich, and fruitful” field to 
Poussin. He took him into his house, and initiated him in the loves of 
Venus and Adonis. The elevation of the friend of his youth, Maffeo 
Barberini, to the tiara, under the name of Urban VIII., led the courtly 
poet, whose health was suffering, to return to Rome, and he decided on 
taking Poussin with him. The latter was engaged at that moment on a 
painting commemorating the death of the Virgin, which was to adorn 
a chapel belonging to the corporation of goldsmiths in the church of 
Notre-Dame. This work, which was in Poussin’s best style, having been 
completed, he started at last once more for Rome, reached it this time, 
and with the exception of a temporary sojourn in France of a couple of 
years, remained there for the rest of his life. 

Arrived at Rome in the spring of 1624, it happened to Poussin, as it 
has done to others before and since, that he had to struggle at first 
against difficulties. His friend Marino left for Naples, where he died 
shortly, and Cardinal Barberini, to whom he had introduced him as a 
“grovanne che a wna furia di Diavolo,” had to leave for France and 
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Spain. Thus circumstanced, Poussin was reduced to sell his pictures at 
so low a price, that two battle-pieces fetched only seven Roman crowns, 
and a Prophet eight “livres tournois.”” His object was, however, to per- 
fect himself in his art, and it was to this purpose that he mainly devoted 
his time. His companions in penury and toil were the Dutch sculptor 
Duquesnoy and Alexandre Algardi, afterwards known as L’ Algarde. 

Poussin was of an essentially studious disposition. His curriculum com- 
prehended anatomy, geometry, optics, and perspective. It was with 
Duquesnoy that the measures of the statue of Autinous, that is to say, the 
determination of the most beautiful proportions of the human body, were 
effected. His zeal was all the more commendable, as it was at that epoch 
by no means common. The Roman youths especially neglected these 
accessory studies, which are nevertheless indispensable to perfection in 
drawing and composition. To these were added the incessant pursuit of 
antique art; nothing appears to have come amiss to him.; statuary, archi- 
tecture, engravings, casts, models, all were used in turn to perfect himself 
in this branch of scholastic art; and, the utter reverse of Vernet, who 
loved and prized nature so much, if Poussin had a leisure hour, he would 
devote it to depicting the outlines of the monuments within the Eternal 
City itself, in delineating the statues and groups that adorn them, and 
elaborating the details of architectural perspective. It was art super- 
added to art. Poussin, however, by no means neglected the study of 
nature, but it was after a fashion of his own. As in art he busied him- 
self chiefly with the details, so it was in nature. He would bring home 
from his rural excursions, whence others would have brought a landscape, 
a waterfall, or a ruined temple, a kerchief full of stones, flowers, and 
mosses that he wished to depict correctly, and this love of detail remained 
with him to the Jast. Marville, who knew him as a very old man, found 
him still engaged in the same pursuits, and when he asked him to what he 
attributed the high position he had attained among Italian painters, his 
reply was, “ I neglected nothing.’ 

The architectural subjects met with in Poussin’s pictures were mani- 
festly inspired by this incessant contemplation of the monuments of the 
Pontifical city, and the careful study he made of their proportions. A 
narrow pathway, which goes along by the side of the Tiber from the city 
to the Ponte-Molle, was one of Poussin’s favourite walks, Travels in 
Greece, the Orient, and Egypt were not so common at that epoch as they 
are now, and the Tiber was reproduced by Poussin in his Niles and Jor- 
dans, just as the architecture of Rome was to be detected in supposed 
Pharaonic, Judaic, Greek, and even Assyrian constructions, This, after 
all, is not more absurd than the costumes in which we see Biblical 
subjects treated, sometimes by even the masters of art, up to our own 
times. 

Poussin, with the limited means at his disposal, had to satisfy himself 
with the accuracy of his details, and the perfection imparted by his own 
genius to his compositions. The happy disposition of his lines, whether 
in landscape or in architecture, or, as was most generally the case, in both 
combined, allied itself so completely with the grouping of the whole, as 
to have given perfect satisfaction to his contemporaries, and left to him a 
fame that is as imperishable as his works. Yet a Poussin would bean 
impossibility in the present day The insight obtained in recent times of 
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the intimate nature and character of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Judaic 
monuments, demand a study of quite a different character from whom- 
soever would be master of his art. 

The great credit that belongs to Poussin is that with such limited re- 
sources he was enabled, by the fecundity of his own genius, to impart such 
infinite variety to his sites, his rocks, his edifices—towns, palaces, and 

les—all animated by that movement and expression which he, above 
all, could give to his figures. It is but fair, also, to admit that Poussin 
always availed himself of whatever local colour he could impart to his 
pictures, when he could obtain the necessary elements. It was with this 
view that he studied the Palestrine mosaics, and his biographer adduces 
many other instances in illustration of the same praiseworthy anxiety. 

Rome was in 1624 divided between Guido, Domenichino, and the school 
of Caravaggio. Poussin’s predilections were for Domenichino. The 
self-taught daring and the brilliant colouring of Caravaggio was looked 
upon with horror by the orthodox school of the Caracci, in which every- 
thing was made subordinate to the rules of the most severe taste and an 
arbitrary discipline. These were considered to be the immovable bases of 
all art, and any deviation from them by a Caravaggio was stigmatised as 
decadence. Guido and Domenichino belonged essentially to this school, 
albeit they were not always strictly orthodox. The gracefulness of Guido 
had, however, fewer charms for Poussin than the more serious and studious 
research for perfection of Domenichino. He positively detested Cara- 
vaggio, and declared that such a man was born to ruin painting. While 
a crowd of young artists were hurrying to copy the “ Adoration of the 
Cross,” by Guido, Poussin alone selected the rival picture of the “ Flagel- 
lation of St. Andrew,” by Domeniclino ; and this preference, so openly 
manifested, won for the pupil the friendship of a master, who did not 
before even know of his existence in Rome. 

It was just at this epoch in Poussin’s history, when the obscurity in 
which he had hitherto toiled was beginning to be dissipated, that Cardinal 
Barberini returned to Rome and received from the artist the “ Death of 
Germanicus” and the “ Capture of Jerusalem.” The cardinal had ordered 
the paintings, but had left the choice of subject with the artist. The 
cardinal requested Poussin to paint the latter subject over again, and, 
upon this occasion, he represented the Holy City in the act of being 
sacked by the soldiers of Titus. The traditional candlestick with seven 
branches, and other ornaments of the Temple, play a great part in this 
picture, which is replete with detail and animation, but it is very far from 
the picture of the same scene as depicted in our own times, from an ex- 
amination of the actual locality by a David Roberts. These were, how- 
ever, Poussin’s three first compositions which take rank as real works of 
art. 

He was at that time thirty-four years of age. He had adopted the 
Italian costume, in consequence of his life having been once placed in 
danger from his being aceoutred in the garb of a Frenchman—the court 
of Rome and that of Franee were not, in the time of Louis XIII., on the 
best of terms, any more than they are in the present day. It was about 
the same time that he wedded a daughter of one Dughet, a Frenchman 
settled at Rome, and with the dowry he obtained with his wife he pur- 
chased the house on Monte Pincio, in which he, with a trifling excep- 
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tion, ever afterwards lived. The situation was excellent, and it com- 
manded charming views of the Eternal City. There was nothing roving 
or romantic in Poussin’s disposition; on the contrary, he was quiet, 
orderly, meditative, studious, and precise, and, once settled, he did not 
care to move again. 

One of his chief friends at this epoch was the Commander del Pozzo, 
who continued faithful to his talent and fortunes for thirty years—that is, 
up to 1657, the period of his death. It was through him that he ob- 
tained the order for a painting of the martyrdom of Saint Erasmus, 
which was to be copied in Mosaic for St. Peter’s, but from causes only 
imperfectly understood by his biographers, but supposed to be connected 
with the rivalry of other artists, he was never afterwards honoured by 
commissions from the intendant of Pontifical works. 

A married life, which was in every respect so well suited to the tastes 
and disposition of Poussin, matured his industry and enhanced his talent. 
In the interval which elapsed between 1630 and 1641, when he went to 
Paris, he painted a great number of pictures, and among them many of 
his best. Such were the “ Plague among the Philistines,” the “ Abduc- 
tion of the Sabines,” the “‘ Manna,” “ Moses striking the Rock,” and the 
first series of the “ Seven Sacraments.” But his abilities were not entirely 
devoted to these well-known pictures, some of his subjects, as “ Pan and 
Syrina,” “ Renaud emporté, par Armide,” and four “ Bacchanals’” for 
Cardinal Richelieu, were of quite a different character. ‘The history of 
so tranquil a life is nothing more than the record of the composition and 
the execution of these works; a secret history in as far as the meditations 
by which they were conceived is concerned, less so in regard to the 
period of their execution, and still less so in connexion with the names 
of the friends and patrons for whom they were undertaken. 

The “Triumph of Neptune” and the “ Bacchanals,” painted for 
Richelieu, had made Poussin’s talent known in France, and attempts 
were now made to induce him to remove to Paris, which the great artist 
felt at first little disposed to aecede to. He yielded at last upon receiv- 
ing the appointment of painter in ordinary to Louis XIII., an honorarium 
of 3000 francs (120/.) a year,* and a home at the Louvre or at Fon- 
tainebleau. He also stipulated that.he should not paint roofs or vaults. 
His health had never been good, and he continued to be a sufferer even 
at the time of his departure ; at all events, work carried on under the 
circumstances alluded to, appears to have been quite beyond his phy- 
sical powers. Poussin, although only destined to remain a few years in 
Paris, was, according to his own letters, most kindly received. A three- 
storied house, furnished, with garden, conservatory, and fountains, was 
placed at his disposition, in the midst of the garden of the Tuileries. He 
was introduced personally to the king by M. le Grand (the celebrated 
Cing-Mars), who set him to work at once upon subjects with which to 
adorn the chapels of Saint-Germain and Fontainebleau. He had also 
the frontispieces to do for the works which issued from the newly-founded 
royal printing presses. Further, the cartoons to be executed in tapestry 
for the king’s chamber, but, as the subjects for these were Biblical, he 
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* This in the text, p. 70; but in Poussin’s own letter, p. 77, he says he re- 
ceived a thousand crowns. 
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was allowed.to draw upon old or existing materials for them. As if this 
were not enough, he had to paint for those who, it is true, loaded him 
with presents of wine and venison pasties, but who not the less wasted 
the energies and disarranged the systematic and orderly mode of pro- 
ceeding of a man like Poussin. M. de Noyers, superintendent of royal 
works, not only engaged him in a painting of “ Saint Francis Xavier re- 
suscitating the Daughter of a Japanese” (now with so many others of 
the same great artist among the treasures of the Louvre), but he also em- 
ployed him in the decoration of his own private cabinet. But that which 
worried and wore out a disposition like Poussin’s more than anything 
else was the decoration of the gallery by which the Louvre was to be first 
associated with the Tuileries. He complained bitterly of the confusion 
thus brought into his work. ‘‘ It is impossible,”’ he said, “for me to be 
working at tlie same time at frontispieces to books, at a Virgin, at a 
picture for the congregation of St. Louis, at all the drawings for the 
gallery, and at cartoons for the royal tapestries. I have at the best a 
weakly head and hand, and cannot be seconded er assisted by any one.” 
In a letter to Pozzo he also complained that “he was continually 
employed upon trifles, such as drawings for the frontispieces of books 
and projects for the decoration of cabinets, mantelpieces, binding of 
books, and other follies ; sometimes they propose great things to me, and 
wise men as well as fools are caught by fine words:and bad actions.” 

Those who were in authority, according to his biographer, had more 
good will than discernment. They did not know how to appreciate an 
artist of the calibre of Poussin. The consequences were, that he soon 
began to regret his tranquil pursuit of art at Rome. If he were féted by 
Richelieu and Mazarin, entertained by M. de Noyers and De Chantelon, 
and respected and sought after on every side, still he felt that he was 
frittering away his talent, instead of eliminating from it works that would 
hand down his name to a remote posterity. 

Add to all this that Poussin had three irreconcilable enemies at the 
court of Paris—the landscape painter Fouquiéres, and the architects 
Lemercier and Vouét, Baron Fouquiéres was an artist of acknowledged 
ability; he was engaged to fill up ninety-six compartments in the Gallery 
of the Louvre, and he conceived that all other details of ornamentation 
should be rendered subordinate to his conceptions. Lemercier, the archi- 
tect, could not, with some show of reason, admit that his professional 
knowledge was to be superseded even by the artistic taste of a Poussin. 
Vout had, previous to Poussin’s arrival, been first painter in ordinary to 
the king, and it was not in human nature that he would be pleased at 
being superseded. Poussin, a man, as we have seen, of slow, cautious, 
and studious habits, held by opinions he had once adopted even to obsti- 
nacy; and thus, although it is impossible to decide where the fault lay 
at this distance of time, when no drawings or sketches of the proposed 
ornamentation of the Gallery of the Louvre have come down to us, still 
it is certain that all parties were in the wrong, and that what was really 
wanted was the zealous co-operation of all three—the architect, the his- 
torical, and the landscape painter. 

Certain it is, however, that Poussin requested permission to go to 
Rome, in order, as he said, to bring his wife to Paris; and this being 


acceded, he gladly found himself reinstalled in all the domestic peace and 
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quiet of his house on Monte Pincio by the Ist of January, 1643, far re- 
moved from the annoyances of that Gallery, which was afterwards burnt 
down, and finally decorated by neither of the three rivals, but by Louis 
Boulogne. Poussin was accompanied on this journey by Ch. Lebrun, at 
that time very young, but already celebroted. It is not certain that 
Poussin went to Rome premeditatedly to stay there; this final resolution 
appears rather to have been forced upon him by a concatenation of cir- 
cumstances. Louis XIII. died shortly after his return to Rome (May 14, 
1643). Richelieu had died in. December, 1642; M. de Noyers had 
withdrawn from his administrative functions, and Poussin had no friend 
remaining at court except M. de Chantelou, and these circumstances, 
superadded to the positive preference of a tranquil pursuit of art away 
from the rivalry of a busy world, no doubt led to his final decision. 

Here, then, according to his biographer, we have Poussin irrevocably 
fixed at Rome, devoted to that modest silence which is the source of ele- 
vated thoughts and the protector of serious labours. Here we find him 
leading a life in harmony with his tastes, so different from the generality 
of painters, of whose inconsistencies and vagaries history has preserved 
the memory. There is nothing, indeed, as M. Bouchitté justly remarks, 
in the life of Poussin that has any affinity with what the Lar associates 
with artistic genius. With him everything was orderly and decent— 
everything was especially toned down by a retiring modesty. Such 
tastes and instincts, such timidity and resignation, such love of retirement 
and of peace, are in perfect harmony with the whole character of Poussin’s 
talent. 

To obtain such a result he had undoubtedly made great sacrifices, and 
he was not insensible to the fact, for in one of his letters to M. de 
Chantelou he speaks of those who were envying him his house in the 
garden of the Tuileries; but Poussin, if not wealthy, was not in want. 
Numbers of his contemporaries were ever ready to purchase his works, 
and, to judge by his own letters, if he did not enjoy the brilliant fortune 
that some favourite artists acquired, still his receipts not only sufficed for 
his modest desires, but he even left behind for his family a sum which at 
the time was regarded as considerable. Such a modest existence con- 
trasts strangely with the sumptuosity of Raphael, with the imposing 
glory and gigantic presence of Michael Angelo, the treasures of “ |’ Espag- 
nolet,’’ and the princely life of Rubens ; but ‘‘ Le Poussin” was, after all, 
probably quite as happy as any in his own quiet, peaceful way. His 
mode of life is just as characteristic of the studious and thoughtful cha- 
racter of his productions as that of the above-mentioned artists is expres- 
sive of facile talent and brilliant faculties. The elevation of Louis XIV. 
to the throne, and the restoration of M. de Noyers to power, had no 
weight with Poussin. He was earnestly requested to return to Paris to 
complete his works at the Gallery, his om. was even kept for him, but 
he had imbibed such a horror of courtly rivalries and vexations, that not 
all the prospects of worldly ambition, of that which every Frenchman 
prizes beyond existence—of living glory—could tempt him to expose 
himself once more to what entailed upon him at the time an almost 
settled melancholy and a serious indisposition. 

It is argued by his biographer that the genius of Poussin would not 
have suited the taste of Louis XIV.’s age, even if he had returned to 
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Paris. ‘That his ideas, so profoundly religious and so sincerely moral, 
would never have lent themselves to those mythological allegories in which 
Lebrun, Mignard, Boucher, and Watteau indulged so freely. This is, to 
a certain extent, true, but Lebrun, Mignard, Errard, Bourdon, Nocret, 
Loir, Stella, Lemaire, and Louis Boulogne, all had relations with Poussin 
at Rome, and must have come more or less under the inspiration of his 
superior genius. Besides, Poussin himself painted very many mytho- 
logical subjects: some, as his “ Venus and Adonis” and “ Mars and 
Rhea,” of doubtful taste ; but still he always treated such subjects in their 
legitimate relations to a grandiose poetic epic and a wondrous antique art, 
perfect in its forms and severe in its details. There is an enormous dis- 
tance between the poetry of a natural religion and the idealism of art, as 
thus perpetuated from the ancients, and the frippery of Mignard “ mig- 
nardisant,” to borrow an expression of Arséne Houssaye, and Boucher 
and Watteau allegorising the beauties of the court of Louis XIV. as 
bunting Dianas and Venuses sprung from the ocean. 

Poussin has, indeed, the credit of having founded a French school of 
vainting at Rome, although in reality it was only consolidated a year 
after his death. But Lesueur was the only one of his pupils who held 
by his loftier ideas of art; the others followed both branches of art (witness 
Mignard at the Val de Grace), but, carried away by the taste of the day, 
they became almost insensibly involved in those flatteries which could 
alone make them acceptable at that court, where, after the glories of the 
battle-field, the beauty of women was all and everything. Poussin is, in 
fact, by no means so far removed from this era as his biographer would 
have him appear to be; only the world in which a Boucher and a Wat- 
teau flourished was not in existence in his time, and if it had been, he 
would probably never have been tempted to move in it. Still, some of 
Poussin’s mythological paintings may be said to have foreshadowed that 
graceful, seductive, and brilliant decline of high art which was favoured 
by La Valliére and cultivated by a Pompadour. The genius of the 
French is, however, always comprehensive, and if Madame de Pompadour 
associated Boucher, Vanloo, Vien, and Bouchardon in her artistic labours. 
she also knew how to give employment to a Vernet—if not, unfortunately, 
how to adequately remunerate him. 

We seem to be reading an extract penned by an imperial hand in our 
own days, when we find it stated, in connexion with the foundation of a 
French school at Rome, that “ the most durable institutions, like the best 
laws, are only the consecration of manners, wants, and usages that have 
sprung from the very nature of cireumstances and become consolidated 
by time.”’ There is nothing like generalisation, and the most ingenious 
people of modern times are well-known adepts in generalising upon com- 
munism, republicanism, constitutionalism, and imperialism ; just as they 
do upon the romantic and classical schools in literature and pantheism, 
idealism and realism in art, declaring that each, as it suits their pur- 
pose, is the expression of the genius of the people, the consecration of 
their wants and desires, the very embodiment of the time being, origi- 
nating, not in any one or any body of individuals, but in the sole force 
of circumstances, and, therefore, the only praiseworthy and durable in- 
stitution ! 

The sincerity of Poussin is attested, however, not only by his whole 
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life and career, and by the vast majority of his works, but by such trifles 
as his intercourse with Scarron—for whom he at first declined altogether 
to paint a picture, and of whose “ Typhon Burlesque,” a copy of which 
was forwarded by the author to Rome, he expressed his utmost disgust. 
It was not till after the lapse of years and ineessant supplication that he 
consented to paint a Bacchic subject for the abbé, and yet he ultimately 
presented him with one of his finest compositions, the ‘‘ Ravissement de 
Saint Paul.” “‘ The Ravissement de Saint Paul,’” ejaculates his bio- 

pher, “for the author of the ‘ Roman Comique’ and the father of 
Ragétin!” 

Two" portraits exist of Poussin : the best is in the Louvre. Both were 
painted by himself, for he declined to sit to any one, even to Mignard, 
whose style, he said, had ueither strength nor expression. The serious 
physiognomy, the reflective character, and the thoughtful habits of the 
man, are well expressed in these portraits, one of which was only a copy 
of the other. He was at that epoch fifty-six years of age, and the im- 

ints of time are visible on his features. His hair is divided on his head, 
and falls in curls on his neck; he is draped after the style of a sage of 
ancient times, and his hand, stretched forth from beneath his mantle, re- 
poses upon a portfolio. The whole is painted in sombre colours, in har- 
mony with the painter’s age, the nature of his physiognomy, and the 
gravity of his inspirations. The only other portrait that Poussin ever 
painted was that of Cardinal Rospigliosi, afterwards Clement IX. 

Le Poussin had suffered, we have seen, during the first years of his 
residence in Rome, but he seems, by the regularity of his life, to have 
ensured tolerably good health until his fifty-fourth year, when he began 
to complain of weakness of vision and want of firmness in his hands. 
This was in 1648. In 1660 he complained of never passing a day with- 
out suffering, and a general faintness and the trembling of his limbs had 
augmented considerably. He still, however, painted at times. His wife 
died in 1664; and he seems after this to have become completely 
paralysed, and at length he sunk under a complication of maladies on the 
19th of November, 1665, at the age of seventy-one. Seroux d’Agincourt 
placed his bust in the Pantheon, with the inscription Pictor? Gallo. In 
1796 a medal was cast in his honour, and a statue was ordered about the 
same epoch by government, but never carried out. M. de Chateaubriand, 
when ambassador at Rome, raised a monument over his tomb in the 
Church of St. Laurence, in Lucina, and at last, in 1851, a statue—the 
result of a subscription among the friends of the fine arts—was raised in 
his native town of Andelys, as a testimonial of national gratitude towards 
the greatest painter of France. Le Poussin’s works will, however, always 
remain his real monument ; and it is no light consideration to be able to 
add, when contemplating these, that they were the work of a sincerely 
pious and good man, as well as of one who excelled in the very highest 
branches of art. 
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THE SECRET OF THE TEMPLE. 


Panis is now indubitably the most magnificent city in the world. But 
the French nation has had to pay a pretty penny in beautifying the 
modern Babel: merely since 1852 the State has spent the colossal sum 
of two hundred and thirty-five millions of francs in improving the city, 
which, on its side, has expended at least as much on the same object. If, 
at the present day, a Parisian of the time of the fourteenth Louis or the 
fourth Henry were to come back, he could only recognise the Seine as the 
same, supposing that he did recognise it in its present walled in and 
bridged over form. * 

How much has the city seen between the days when it was the resi- 
dence of Julian the Apostate and now, when it is the capital of Napo- 
leon III.! A walk through Paris is a pilgrimage through the history of 
France; even more, a pilgrimage through the modern history of Europe. 
The Gallo-phobists may make the most frightful grimaces they please, 
but one fact remains: the heart of the world’s organism has pulsated 
since 1789 in Paris. ‘There the hammer rises to deal the blow when the 
right hour arrives. The despots of 1792 were not so stupid as they ap- 
peared, when they seriously demanded, in the manifesto of the Duke of 
Brunswick, that Paris should be destroyed from off the face of the earth. 
The instinct of hatred and terror told them that the cock of liberty would 
continually flap his wings again, and arouse the world by his shrill- 
sounding summons. But now—the hired scribblers, lacqueys, and police 
of despotism say, as they rub their hands—the neck of the thrice accursed 
bird has been Napoleonically twisted. The hypocrites! the wrinkle of 
terror on their foreheads betrays them. Day and night long their bad 
conscience whispers in their ears, “ The cock-crow will be heard again, 
when the hour arrives.” 

For everything has its season, and such was the case with the medieval 
religious enthusiasm, which drove hundreds upon hundreds of thousands 
from the West to Palestine to conquer and hold the Holy Sepulchre, as 
they dreamed, but, in reality, to perish there more or less miserably. 
Other hundreds of thousands, who remained at home, stripped themselves 
of nearly all their property on behalf of the fighters for the Holy 
Sepulchre, and thus it came about that the clerical chivalric orders, 
which aprang up in Palestine, attained great wealth, splendour, and re- 
spect. The Hospitallers and Teutonic knights, however, were quite over- 
shadowed by the third order of the Templars (templarii or milites, 
fratres, commilitones templi), so called because the first seat of the order 
was a building adjoining what is called Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. 
Founded in the year 1118, the corporation of Templars was, thirty years 
later, very rich and powerful, and at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the order possessed; not only in the Levant, but also in all the 
Catholic countries of Europe, a multitede of temples, bailiwicks, counties, 
and preceptories, and such a number of houses, castles, estates, and 
vassals, that no prince in Europe had a domain at once so extensive and 
so magnificent. The greatest wealth and splendour, however, had been 
acquired by the Templars in Paris, where the “ Temple,” situated in or 
close to the city, was regarded as the central point of the entire order. 
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From the Place de la Concorde to the Place de la Bastille there runs 
with a graceful curve a succession of magnificent streets known as the 
Boulevards. At the Porte St. Martin this incomparable curve makes a 
rather sharp bend towards the Bastille square, and the spot where this 
occurs is known as the Boulevard du Temple. Here stood, in the time of 
the first Revolution, a quarter which has now utterly disappeared under 
the rebuilding mania, and its centre was the old ou splendid chateau of 
the order, known as “the Temple.” This castle, which far surpassed the 
palaces of the contemporary French monarchs in convenience, strength, 
and magnificence, was commenced in the reign of Louis VII., who gave 
the order a bit of ground then lying outside the city wall, a swampy 
field in front of the St. Antoine gate. With the same rapidity of execu- 
tion that characterised everything taken in hand by the Order, the Temple 
sprang up on this marsh, with its walls, bulwarks, moats, and turrets, 
covering or enclosing a large space of ground. The castle was the resi- 
dence of the Grand-Preceptor of Francia, who appears to have been next 
in rank to the grand-master, and here the great chapters-general of all 
the Templars who had settled on this side of the Alps were held. 
During these gatherings the Temple frequently lodged many hundred 
knights and servitors. The main building, the immense quadrangular 
- wa was not completed till 1306, by the grand-preceptor, Jean le 

ure. 

The tower was hardly finished, when King Philip the Fair, against 
whom the citizens of Paris had risen in arms on account of his eternal 
heightening of the taxes and depreciation of the currency, found a refuge 
there. The Templars protected him, and reconciliated the rebellious 
Parisians by their immense influence. The king displayed the proper 
gratitude after his fashion—he conspired with his creature, Pope 
Clement V., to annihilate the order. The more guilty of the two in 
this matter was certainly the Pope. For Philip the Fair, a resolute, 
reckless, and unscrupulous labourer at the great work of state unity in 
France, could at any rate state in his excuse that the destruction of the 
Templars advanced this work considerably. Clement V., on the contrary, 
officially the sworn protector of the Order, only aided in its destruction 
through infamous avarice and wretched cowardice. In truth, how could 
a feeling for justice and honour, a spark of moral courage, be expected 
from a man who stands in the history of the ‘‘ Cathedra Petri’ a perfect 
prototype of Alexander VI.?—from a Pope, whose unbridled behaviour 
at Avignon, Poitiers, and Bordeaux, even in that not over-delicate age, 
disgusted every not utterly corrupt observer ?—from a Pope who, according 
to the testimony of one of the best educated and most honourable Lag 
of the medizval Church, Archbishop Antonine of Florence, lived quite 
openly with his “lady-friend,” the charming Brunissente, daughter of 
the Count de Foix and wife of Count de Talleyrand Perigord—so openly, 
that his Holiness’s lady-friend did not hesitate to break the handsomest 
diamonds out of the papal tiara, and have them set in her bracelets ? 
Probably, ad majorem Dei gloriam ! 

On October 12, 1307, King Philip the Fair was a guest at the Temple 
with his entire court—the guest of the grand-master, Jacques de Molay, 
whom the Pope, by the king’s wish, had traitorously enticed from Cyprus 
to France, so that he might be involved in the destruction of the Order. 
On the morning of the next day this butchery was to commence. The 
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for it was, as every one knows, the crimes of the Order, which had 
certainly sinned greatly through pride, arrogance, selfishness, and luxury, 
but most assuredly had never committed the blasphemous horrors of 
which the royal and papal judges accused them. 

One hundred and forty Templars, among them several dignitaries of 
the Order, were assembled on that October day in the Temple round the 
grand-master, who was regaling the king. There was revelling in the 
great tower, where the state apartments were situated. Philip the Fair 
was unusually gracious and , and while drinking with Jacques de 
Molay and other commandants of the Temple, his bailiffs and seneschals 
throughout the whole extent of France held in their hands his strict 
orders to seize on the next day, by stratagem or force, all the Templars 
to be found on French soil, and imprison them, after which the estates 
and property of the Order would be confiscated. 

So it was; and what happened on October 12 and 13, 1307, is one of 
the meanest acts of treachery recorded in the pages of history. The 
ensuing trial of the Templars was, both as a whole and in its details, an 
odious act of barbarity even for that superstitious, immoral, barbarously 
stupid and craftily cruel age, and one of the loftiest pillars of shame which 
monarchy and papacy erected together to their own eternal disgrace. It 
was a horrible affair, in which the rack acted as examining judge. How 
it worked, will be seen from a single instance: that one of the tortured 
Templars shrieked, in the delirium of pain and agony, that he confessed 
himself guilty of having nailed the Saviour on the cross. This is quite 
analogous with the fact that in our witch trials girls of seven and nine 
years of age accused as witches, confessed on the rack that they had had 
a connexion with Satan, which was utterly impossible. The execution of 
those Templars who survived the tortures of prison and the rack was 
quickly performed. In Paris alone one hundred and thirteen were burnt 
at the stake. On the self-same day, May 12, 1310, fifty-four Templars 
were burnt by a slow fire at stakes erected in front of the gate of St. 
Antoine, all declaring their innocence to the last moment of life. This, 
too, did the grand-master, Jacques de Molay, in the most solemn fashion. 
He and the Grand-Preceptor of Normandy were fastened to the stake on 
March 11, 1313, which had been prepared on the small island in the 
Seine, upon which the statue of Henri [V. was afterwards erected. This 

rotest, uttered in the presence of death, is historic, but tradition, which 
ikes, in its poetical fashion, to blend a conciliatory feature with the rude 
tragedy of history, states that Molay, from amid the flames, summoned 
the Pope and the king before the judgment-seat of God. It is certain 
that Clement V. died on April 20, 1314, at Roquemaure, on the Rhdéne, 
~s- Philip the Fair on November 29 of the same year, at Fontaine- 
eau. 

“ I will punish the sins of the fathers upon their children and children’s 
children unto the seventh generation.” The confirmation of this sen- 
tence will be found in countless pages of the book of human history. 
For Nemesis stalks through the world with irresistible might. Some- 
times, indeed most frequently, she arrives late, but she comes, inexorable, 
deaf to all prayers, performing the office of judge and avenger with the 
ee of a lawof nature. If, on that 12th of October, 1307, 

King Philip sat carousing with the betrayed Templars in their 
noble hall, the veil that hid the future could have been dragged aside for 
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a moment, so that he could have gazed through centuries at August 13, 

1792, would not the deathly breath of Nemesis have chilled him to the 

marrow ? It was not accident, it was the logic of history, that the great 

tower of the Temple, in which one of the greatest villanies of the rising 

French a was planned and perpetrated, should be selected as the 
ison for French royalty. 

The Temple tower, whose interior witnessed the bitter agony of Louis 
XVI. and his family, has disappeared from the surface of the earth, but 
it will never disappear from the page of history. In that it stands for all 
time, gloomy and menacing, like the warningly-raised finger of a giant 
hand. Has the warning been sufficiently heeded by those for whom it 
was intended? No. Will it be heeded in the future? Hardly, for 
destiny must be fulfilled. 

On January 21, 1793, the dethroned king drove to his death from the 
Temple tower to the Place of the Revolution. On August 1, Marie 
Antoinette was removed from the Temple to the Conciergerie, whence 
the horrible tumbril conveyed her to the scaffold on October 16. On 
May 10, 1794, this tumbril again stopped at the Temple gates, in order 
to carry to the guillotine one of the purest, most pitiable victims of the 
Reign of Terror, the Princess Elizabeth. On June 8, 1795, died in the 
Temple a poor, bodily and mentally stunted, rachitic, and apparently 
dumb boy, Louis Charles, born at Versailles on March 27, 1785, who 
was at first Duke of Normandy, and after the death of his brother, in 
June, 1789, the Dauphin of France. 

But was the boy who died in the Temple on June 8, 1795, really the 
Dauphin? 

This doubt was at once raised, loudly and in a whisper, and up to the 
present time has not been so answered as to remove all doubts. In truth, 
we have before us an unsolved enigma, which continually tempts people 
to seek a solution. Our purpose in this paper is to bring together, im- 
partially all the facts which historical criticism has up to this period col- 
lected to clear up the dark problem. 

In the first place, it is a fact that all the cheats, or cheated persons, or 
cheated cheats, who in turn have appeared as the Dauphin Louis Charles, 
oras Louis XVII., namely, Hervagault, Bruneau, Naundorff, Richemont, 
and Williams, have found credence and partisans; among the latter, many 
most firmly convinced and passionately enthusiastic adherents. This must 
be referred to the circumstance that in 1795 it was generally reported 
that the Dauphin who had died in the Temple was a supposititious child, 
aud that the real prince was alive and rescued from prison. We may even 
assert that this view was the public opinion, although that proves nothing. 
For what is public opinion in most cases? Nothing but a confused sound, 
caught up by one from the other, and swelling into a deafeniug diapason 
as it rolls along. 

Still, we are not entirely without certain evidence proving that, even in 
those circles which may be called learned, the death of the Dauphin was 
not believed in. Monsieur Labreli de Fontaine, ex-librarian of the widow 
of Philip Egalité, declared, in a pamphlet he published and signed, that 
the allied monarchs in 1814 were so dubious as to whether Louis XVII. 
were not still alive, that, though they publicly acknowledged Louis 
XVIII. as king, they privily pledged themselves to keep the throne of 
France open for two years for the still possibly living son of Louis XVI. 
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Can no documentary proof of this statement be produced? It is at least 
certain that a portion of the royalists, who worked zealously for the re- 
storation of the Bourbons after the de facto overthrow of the French 
ic on 9 Thermidor, 1794, did not believe in the Dauphin’s death. 
A very credible proof of this was produced in 1851, upon the trial which 
Naundorff ’s family brought before the French courts. This evidence 
came from M. Brémond, formerly the private secretary of Louis XVI, 
and was to the effect that he, Brémond, heard in 1795, from Bailiff 
Steiger, of Berne, that the latter knew, on the best authority, that the 
Dauphin had not died in prison, but had been rescued. Steiger, it must 
be remarked, was on the most intimate terms with the leaders of the 
royalistic emigration, and also with the generals of La Vendée. 

The current story about the prince’s rescue from the Temple is, that 
it was effected, on the intercession of Josephine Beauharnois, by her then 
lover, Barras. These two persons, in addition to Hoche, Pichegru, 
Frotté, and the creole Laurent, play the same part in the story of 
watchmaker Naundorff, who, be it remembered, was formally recognised 
as the true son of Louis XVI. by Madame de Rambaud, nurse to the 
Dauphin up to his confinement in the Temple. Yet, the whole story of 
the rescue of the Dauphin, as Naundorff described it, is such a tissue of 
absurdities, improbabilities, and impossibilities, that one might fancy it 
sprang from the fertile imagination of Victor Hugo. But there are also 
other versions of the same story. One of them, believed and spread by 
those who recognised and honoured the rescued Dauphin in the person of 
Richemont, is to the following effect: “On January 19, 1794, the prince, 
with the privity and assistance of his bribed keeper Simon, was removed 
from the Temple by MM. Frotté and Ojardias, emissaries of the Prince 
de Condé, after a ; oar boy of the same age had been introduced in his 
stead. The rescued Dauphin was conveyed to La Vendée, after his sup- 
posed death in the Temple was officially announced, joined the army 
of the Prince de Condé, by whom he was placed in the care of General 
Kleber, who passed him off as the son of a relative, and appointed him 
his aide-de-camp.” We need not pursue this myth any further. On 
the other hand, it may be asked why the rescued prince did not at once 
receive an enthusiastic recognition from all the adherents of the Bourbons. 
A tolerably plausible reason has been alleged. 

It is notorious that violent disputes went on in the Bourbon family 
before the outbreak of the Revolution, and the crafty and ambitious 
Count de Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII., was accused, not without 
reason, of having formed a settled plan to destroy the children of his 
elder brother, through his hatred of Marie Antoinette. When, after the 
assumed death of the Dauphin, the Count de Provence was recognised by 
a portion of the royalists as legitimate king, he naturally did everything 
in his power to nip in the bud any claim urged by his rescued nephew. 
For this purpose, Louis XVIII. and all his adherents made it an article 
of faith that the Dauphin really died in the Temple. In order to induce 
the prince’s sister, Marie Thérése Charlotte, who was glorified by en- 
thusiastic royalists as “the orphan of the Temple,”* to accept this 
article of faith, her interests were separated from those of her brother, as 





ee was given over to the Austrians, in exchange for a certain 
number of republican prisoners of war. 
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she was married to the eldest son of the Count d’Artois, and thus, since 
Louis XVIII. was childless, a prospect was offered her of becoming some 
day Queen of France, and a real queen too, as her husband was a cypher. 
In this way we can explain the circumstance that the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme protested with all the harshness and sharpness of her character 

inst every attempt to convince her of the rescue of her brother from 
the Temple, and of his being still alive. 

And yet it was this very princess, who, through a passage in the cele- 
brated volume in which she described her life in the Temple (Récit des 
Evénements arrivés au Temple, par Madame Royale), offered a strong 
support for the assertion that the Dauphin was rescued from the Temple 
on the aforesaid January 19, 1794. The passage is as follows: ‘“ On 
January 19 my aunt Elizabeth and I heard a great noise in my brother's 
room, which led us to suppose that he was leaving the Temple, and we 
were convinced of this when, on peeping through the keyhole of our 

rison door, we saw trunks being carried away. On the following days 
we heard the door of the room, ‘in which my brother had been, opened, 
and distinguished the footsteps of persons walking about it, which con- 
firmed us in the belief that he had been removed.” 

We have not yet finished, however, with this January 19. For it is 
an established fact that, on this very day, the notorious cobbler Simon, 
who gave up the duty of guarding the unhappy Dauphin to assume that 
of a municipal official, left the Temple with his wife, and other baggage. 
It is also a fact, clearly proved at the trial of 1851, that Simon’s widow, 
Marie Jeanne Aladame, who did not die till June 10, 1819, in the Female 
Hospital in the Rue de Sévres, repeatedly and circumstantially explained 
to the Sisters of Mercy, who officiated as nurses, how the Dauphin did not 
die in the Temple, but was removed from it with the aid of herself and 
her husband, on the very day on which they removed, namely, January 
19,1794. The affair was managed in this way: Among other play: 
things, a large pasteboard horse was made for the prince. In the belly 
of this horse the (dumb) child, substituted for the imprisoned Dauphin, 
was conveyed into the Temple. The prince, however, was concealed in 
a large wicker basket with a double bottom, which was placed on the 
cart that removed Simon’s furniture, and he was covered with a pile of 
linen. The Temple guard examined the cart, and displayed an intention 
of overhauling the linen; but Madame Simon cleverly averted this, by 
driving the men back with well-feigned indignation, and telling them it 
was her dirty linen. In this manner the contents of the wicker basket 
were smuggled out of the Temple without further obstacle. 

It is true that all those persons, who had the slightest interest in sup- 
porting the view that the Dauphin really died in prison, declared that 
widow Simon was insane when she made this statement, but not a shadow 
of proof of it was adduced; while, on the other hand, the evidence of the 
Sisters of Mercy clearly showed that widow Simon was in perfect posses- 
sion of her senses when she told the story. This objection to the 
woman’s narrative would, therefore, be removed. But was the whole 
story, perchance, an invention by means of which Simon’s widow wished 
to reduce the weight of the just execration which lay on herself and the 
memory of her husband? It is equally impossible to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative or the negative. Still, it must be remembered 
that the theory about the prince’s escape from the Temple was most 
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offensive in the highest circles, and that Simon’s widow would have 
a drawing on herself the displeasure of the rulers of that 
day. is, consequently, going too far to assume that the woman racked 
her fancy to imvent something which could not possibly obtain her 
thanks, but, in all probability, only persecution. 

The removal of the prince was evidently effected with the connivance 
and aid of influential men of the day. In this respect, hints have been 
thrown out about Cambacérés in various quarters. The well-informed 
author of the “Histoire Secréte du Directoire,’”’ who was a good deal 
behind the scenes of the revolutionary stage—it is generally ascribed 
to Count Fabre de |’Aude—says: “It appears certain that the public 
was deceived as to the time and place, when and where, Louis XVII. 
died. Cambacérés admitted it; but he never would tell what he knew 
about this affair.” In May, 1799, the Countess d’Adhémar, formerly 
lady in waiting on Marie Antoinette, recorded in her “ Souvenirs,” 
when alluding to the Dauphin: “ Unhappy child, whose reign began 
and ended in a dungeon, but who yet did not die in that dungeon! 
Most certainly I do not wish to increase in any way the number of stories 
which could be employed by impostors ; but, as I record this, I assert on 
my soul and conscience: I know for certain that H.M. Louis XVII. 
did not die in the prison of the Temple. I do not pretend to say where 
the prince was carried to, or what became of him, for I do not know. 
Cambacérés alone, the man of the Revolution, would be in a position to 

my statement, for he knows much more on the subject than I 
do.” Here we have formal and solemn evidence, but unfortunately it is 
assailable. A great portion of the “ Souvenirs” of the Countess 
d’Adhémar was not written by herself, but by Baron Lamothe-Laugon, 
on whom the very well-founded suspicion lies, that he so frequently con- 
fused truth and fiction, that it is difficult to decide where the former 
leaves off and the latter begins. Still, as regards the passage quoted, it 
may be observed that Lamothe-Laugon was one of Cambacérés’s most 
intimate friends, and probably knew something, if not everything, about 
his share in rescuing the prince fromthe Temple. The supposition that 
Cambacérés was really engaged in the affair gains in consistency through 
the fact that the Bourbons, on their first and second restoration, not only 
showed him remarkable mercy, but, as soon as he was dead, they had his 
papers immediately seized and sealed up. Was a revelation of the Temple 
secret apprehended from the lips of the living or the papers of the dead 
Cambacérés? For we must always bear in mind that it was of the highest 
importance for Louis XVIII., Charles X., and the July king, to leave the 
Temple enigma unsolved, and at once to suppress every rising doubt as 
to the death of the Dauphin in the Temple. 

Assuming, however, that a substitution did really take place, and that 
the prince escaped from the Temple, what became of him? AjDauphin 
- of France, whom the French royalists must regard as their legitimate 
king from January 21, 1793, cannot have disappeared without leaving a 
trace, just as if the earth had swallowed him up. The story that the 
boy sought shelter in the camp of the Prince de Condé, is a pure inven- 
tion. Though Condé was notoriously a weak man, he was an honourable 
one in his way, who would not have consented to deny his legitimate 


king. We may, therefore, decidedly assume that he not only did not have 
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the prince with him, but sincerely believed the official announcement of 
his death published by the blican authorities, as he issued an order 
of the day on the occasion which ended with the words, “ King Louis 
XVII. is dead, long live King Louis XVIII.!” Of course, each of the 
gentlemen who afterwards declared himself the Dauphin, drew up the 
story of his odyssey in a workmanlike way—that is to say, a rhapsody of 
adventures and wanderings which he pretended to have endured after his 
escape from the Temple. But this is no stuff for the historian, but only 
for a novelist of the Dumas order. It is certainly often said, eredo, quia 
absurdum est, and by that rule it would be quite right that the following 
absurd fable, concocted by a rampant royalist brain, should find favour 
with the public. The rescue of the Dauphin fronsthe Temple took place 
before 9 Thermidor, or at a time when only one man could dare such a 

*thing—Robespierre. He substituted for the real Dauphin a false one, 
who, in case of necessity, could be easily proved an impostor. The real 
one, however, he murdered, strangled, or got rid of somehow, because he 
was an obstacle in Robespierre’s path to the throne of France, upon— 
which he intended to raise himself by a marriage with the imprisoned 
sister of the assassinated Dauphin. ‘This trait was wanting to complete 
the monstrosities of a man whom all the great and little children, learned 
and unlearned, regard as the gigantic scapegoat of the French Revolution, 
because they either do not know or do not understand the laws of the 
great historic process, and hence are utterly incompetent to comprehend 
the great convulsion of society in its entirety, or, in other words, to refer 
effects back to their causes. 

But we have wandered long enough in the cloud-land of suppositions 
and assertions, of fables and myths. We were obliged to do so, if we 
wished to throw the right light on the enigma which awaits solution. We 
will now step on firmer ground. 

After the sans-culotte cobbler Simon gave up his guardianship of the 
Dauphin, the latter remained for six months without any special oversight. 
The only assurance of his existence was provided by the daily visit of the 
commissaries of the commune. In any event, the poor boy—whether the 
prince or a substituted child—was in reality then treated much more 
brutally than he had been by Simon and his wife. Everything was evi- 
dently calculated, either to kill the real Dauphin slowly, or to reduce the 
false one to a condition which rendered it impossible for him to tell the 
truth about himself, and by this impossibility destroy all traces of the sub- 
stitution which had been effected. The boy was locked up on the ground 
floor of the ‘Temple tower, in a gloomy, artificially-darkened ‘room, so 
that he could neither see nor be seen. . His scanty food was given him 
by means of a turning table in the door, he was no longer allowed to 
take exercise in the Temple garden or on the platform of the tower, or 
to see his imprisoned sister. He was condemned to solitude in a room 
dark by day and unlit by night, the approaches to which were regularly 
barricaded. 

Was all this merely an effect of the timid anxiety of the Committee of 
Safety, lest the precious pledge might be stolen by the Bourbons, or was 
it a consequence of the intention to keep the boy out of the sight of all 
those persons who had known the Dauphin ? 

It was not till 11 Thermidor (July 29, 1794) that a keeper was 
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again inted for the poor lad, in the person of the already-mentioned 
panera ema the choice of whom persons have ascribed to the influ- 


ence which the creole Josephine Beauharnois exerted over the rulers of 
the hour, Barras and Tallien. The Thermidorians, who wished to give 
a tinge of truth to the huge lie that they rebelled against Robespierre and 
his gang “out of humanity,” ordered an apparent amelioration in the 
treatment of the imprisoned child, which probably would not have been 
offered so late had it been anything more than pretence. On 13 
Thermidor, or two days after Laurent’s appointment as guardian, several 
members of the Committee of Safety visited the little prisoner in the 
Temple. If the removal of the prince was really effected by the aid of 
Laurent, it must have taken place on 12 Thermidor, for the new 
keeper, before he risked so daring an enterprise, must make himself a 
little acquainted with the locality. During the Naundorff trial in Paris 
in 1851, the advocate of the family, the celebrated Jules Favre, pro- 
duced three letters written by Laurent to Barras, in which the substitu- 
tion of a dumb orphan lad for the Dauphin was “ proved.” If this evi- 
dence had been unimpeachable, it would have been most important, 
indeed almost decisive. But the letters produced were mere copies of 
doubtful authenticity. The originals of the letters were said to have been 
entrusted to Justizrath Lecoq, in Berlin, in the year 1810. If that were 
the case, would it not be possible to come on the trail of the originals? 

The members of the Committee of Safety found, on their visit paid to 
the Temple on 9 Thermidor, a lad “of about nine years of age, with a 
bent spine and arms and legs, whose unusual length was quite dispropor- 
tioned to the rest of the body.” This lad, the true or a false Dauphin, 
though he could hear, could not speak, and the visitors were unable to 
draw a word out of him. This fact would certainly contradict the report 
of a visit which Barras is said to have paid the little prisoner shortly after 
9 Thermidor. On this occasion, we are told, the boy spoke to Barras ; 
but the whole story about Barras’s visit may be rejected as utterly un- 
proved. On November 9, 1794, Laurent was given an assistant, in the 
person of one Gomin, who had never seen the Dauphin—that is to say, the 
true one—before. At a later date, it is true, after the Duchess d’ Angou- 
léme had appointed him seneschal of her chateau of Meudon, he declared 
that he recognised in the lad of the Temple the son of Louis XVI., whom 
he had repeatedly seen before. But as.it is known that the duchess ever 
opposed the theory that her brother did not die in the Temple, Gomin’s 
statement does not deserve any credence. 

In exact proportion to the evident progress of the royalist reaction, or 
at least reactionary feeling in the autumn and winter of 1794, public 
attention was directed, more than had formerly been the case, to the little 

risoner in the Temple. The Convention, too, busied itself about him. On 
mber 28, Lequinis moved “ to cleanse the soil of liberty from the last 
stain of royalty, by banishing the imprisoned prince.” In the report 
which Cambacérés drew up on this motion, he demanded its rejection, 
which was agreed to. In the debate, Brisol uttered the brutal remark, 
‘I am astonished that among all the useless crimes which were committed 
before 9 Thermidor, the relics of an impure race were spared.” Bourdon 
replied, “There are no useful crimes. I demand that the last speaker 


be ~~ to order.” Great applause. ‘I call myself to order,’’ said 
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At the same time, the little prisoner grew worse and worse ; and on the 
report of the keepers to that effect, the commune sent a deputation into 
the Temple, which drew up an official report, to the effect that “ the little 
Capet had swellings at his wrists and ankles, but more especially at his 
knees ; that it was impossible to obtain a word in reply from him; that 
he spent his whole time either in bed or on a chair, and could not be in- 
duced to take the slightest exercise.” Alarmed by this report, as it ap- 
pears, the Committee of Safety sent on February 27, 1795, the three 
members of the Convention, Harmand, Mathieu, and Reverchon, to 
examine into the state of the little prisoner. 

The three gentlemen found the boy sitting at a table and playing with 
a pack of cards. He did not leave off playing on the entrance of the 
deputies. Harmand explained to him the object of the visit, but he made 
no reply. Harmand said, “I do myself the honour of asking you, mon- 
sieur, whether you would like a horse, a dog, birds, or other playthings, 
or perhaps some playmates of your own age? Would you like to walk 
in the garden, and go on the platform of the Temple? Would you like 
some bon-bons and cake?” No answer. Harmand then pretended to 
change his conciliatory tone for a commanding one. All the same, no 
reply. Harmand tried to induce the lad to speak, by representing to him 
that his silence would render it impossible for the commissaries to make a 
report to government about him. In vain; the boy remained dumb, but 
he was not deaf. At Harmand’s request he at once gave him his hand. 
Nor could his silence be referred to malice and defiance, for with the ex- 
ception of speaking, he did instantly what was asked of him. In great 
surprise, Harmand asked, before he quitted the Temple with his colleagues, 
the two keepers to what cause this extraordinary silence should be ascribed. 
Laurent and Gomin declared, as Harmand remarked in his report, that the 
prince had never again opened his mouth to speak since the evening of 
October 6, 1793, when he was forced, by the infamous Hébert, to charge 
his mother with a nameless crime. 

But Laurent and Gomin were not in the Temple in October, 1793, 
and their statement only so far possesses value, as it proves that the pri- 
soner had been dumb ever since they had taken charge of him. The 
explanation of the prince’s silence is perfectly absurd. The Dauphin could 
not possibly feel such desperate repentance for letting Hébert extort the 
foul charge from him, because he could not have understood the meaning 
of the accusation put in his mouth by Hébert. And what man of com- 
mon sense would believe that a child of nine years would suddenly form 
the resolution, and adhere to it with iron energy to his dying breath, of 
never speaking again? Nonsense! From all this we arrive at this fact : 
Harmand and his colleagues found on February 27, 1795, a dumb boy 
in the Temple, while it is a well-known fact that the rem er organs of 
speech were in perfect order. In the beginning of April a new keeper, © 
one Lasne, took the place of Laurent. This man afterwards was highly 
valued by those persons who believed, or at least wished to make others 
believe, that the true Dauphin died in the Temple. Lasne declared that 
the little prisoner was not dumb. But his evidence is in the highest 
degree suspicious : in the first place, because, when judicially examined, 
he utterly contradicted himself, as he stated in 1834 that the prince 
talked with him daily, but, in 1837, that he had only heard the prince 
speak once, and then but a few words. Secondly, because the remarks 
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which Lasne, according to his evidence in 1834, heard from the prince’s 
lips, could mot possibly have been uttered by him. Had Pascal or Mon- 
tesquieu been placed im the position of the little prisoner, they could not 
have themselves more wisely or thoughtfully. A boy of nine 
years of age, sickly, and deprived of all intercourse and society for years, 
could not speak so philosophically ; it is absolutely impossible. 

But we must go back a little way, so as to be able to advance after- 
wards with logical precision. The report which Citizen Harmand sent 
in to the Committee of Safety—i.e. to the highest police authority of the 
, republic—was kept secret, and had no result for the young prisoner. It 
almost appears as if Harmand had hinted that he had not recognised in 
the stunted, scrofulous, and dumb boy the Dauphin, who was notoriously 
a well-built, healthy, and sharp lad, and that he was so incautiously 
honest as to tell the Thermidorian despots who then ruled France that 
there was a mystery which must be cleared up. It is certainly a re- 
markable fact that Citizen Harmand was got rid of with great rapidity ; 
a few days after his visit to the Temple he was sent off as commissary to 
East India. So then the mystery must not be cleared up? 

At the beginning of May, the young prisoner’s health became so bad 
that it was absolutely necessary to give him medical assistance, unless the 
government wished to stultify their assertion about humanity having re- 
turned with Thermidor 9. Assuming that the patient was not the 
Dauphin, the persons who must know he was not so committed a great 
act of negligence by allowing a physician, who had formerly known the 

rince, to be called in to the patient. This doctor was the celebrated 
sault, of the Hétel-Dieu, but the Committee of Safety decreed that he 
should only see and examine his patient in the presence of the keepers. 
At the same time they refused a request of M. Hue, ex-valet of 
Louis XVI., to be allowed to nurse the sick prince. Were the humane 
gentry of the Thermidor afraid to admit a man like Huc, who of course 
knew the Dauphin intimately, to the prisoner in the Temple ? 

On May 6, Desault visited the sick lad for the first time. He could 
not get him to speak. Some royalist authors, who were ordered to prove 
at all hazards that the Dauphin died in the Temple, assert that Desault 
by his kindness at last induced the boy to speak; but they pretend to 
have heard this from Lasne, whose evidence, as we have shown, is quite 
untrustworthy. On the night of May 29, Desault, after dining with 
the members of the government, was suddenly taken ill unto death. On 
June | he died. Had a “ useful’ crime been committed in this case ? 
People whispered in Paris that Desault had been poisoned because he 
would not consent to poison the little prisoner—a perfectly groundless 
and absurd story. The affair looks different, it is true, when we assume, 
as was also asserted, that Desault was got rid of by the persons who held 
- the key of the Temple secret, because he noticed and repeated that the 
scrofulous dumb lad in the Temple was not the true Dauphin, whom he 
knew well, but must be a substituted boy. This explanation of the 
matter is not at all conjectural, but well proved. M. Abeillé, a pupil of 
Desault, steadfastly declared all his life long that his master was poisoned 
m consequence of his report to the Committee of Safety, that he had 
not recognised the Dauphin in the young prisoner of the Temple. Jules 
Favre, in his pleading of 1851, quoted the evidence of another pupil and 
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friend of Desault, who confirmed Abeillé’s statements to him (Favre) at 
Perigueux. Even more important is the following official statement 
-made by Desault’s family : 

“], the undersigned, Agathe Calmet, widow of Pierre Alexis Thou- 
venin, resident in Paris, No. 34, Place de |'Estrapade, testify that during 
the lifetime of my husband Thouvenin, a nephew of Dr. Desault, I re- 
peatedly heard my aunt, Madame Desault, state that her husband, the 
chief surgeon at the Hdtel-Dieu, was ordered to visit the boy Capet, who 
was at that time a prisoner in the Temple. In the prison he was shown 
a child, who was not the Dauphin, for Dr. Desault had seen the latter 
many times before the imprisonment of the royal family. After the 
doctor had made some inquiries for the purpose of learning what had 
become of the son of Louis, in whose place he was shown another lad, 
he sent in his report, and on the same day received and accepted an 
invitation to dine with some of the members of the Convention. On 
returning home, he was attacked by viclent sickness. He died of it, and 
it led to the belief that he had been poisoned. AGatrue CauLmer. 
Paris, May 5, 1845.” 

Why was not the poisoning of Desault proved by the physicians ? 
But it appears there was no investigation of this sudden and remarkable 
death. The affair, however, created a sensation, and Madame Desault 
declared quite loudly that her husband had been poisoned. Was it for the 
sake of stopping her mouth that the Convention granted her a pension 
of two thousand livres? It is also strange that, quite contrary to the 

iling custom, Desault’s report was not published. The contents of 

0. 263 of the Moniteur for 1795 mention the physician’s report as 
contained in the body of the paper; but this statement is false, for the 
report is missing, and was never published. Six days after Desault, also 
died his intimate friend, Apothecary Choppart, quite suddenly. He had 
supplied the medicine for the young patient in the Temple. 

On June 5, the Committee of Safety appointed a fresh doctor, Pelletan, 
who requested to be aided by his colleague, Dr. Dumangin, and after- 
wards by Doctors Lassus and Jeanroy. We might fancy that M. Pelletan 
did not wish to incur alone a danger in which his friend Desault had 
_— However, not one of these four physicians had ever seen the 

phin—that is, the true one. Pelletan and Dumangin were informed 
by the keepers that the patient would not speak, and as they received no 
answers to their questions they gave up troubling him. It is true that 
the persons who have a marked interest in attaching weight to Lasne’s 
evidence, declare the contrary; but the words they put in the lad’s mouth 
on this oeeasion bear the stamp of improbability— indeed, of impossibility 
—so plainly, that they at ouce convict themselves. 

On June 8, the poor child died in the Temple tower. 

Might it not have been expected that, if the dead boy was the true 
Dauphin, the authorities would employ the most minute eare to settle 
every fact connected with the event in an incontrovertible manner? But 
the exact opposite was done ; everything was performed lazily and eare- 
lessly. On June 9, Citizen Sévestre made a short and dry report to the 
Convention, in the name of the Committee of Safety, that the “son of 
Capet” had died in the Temple. On the same day, De. Pelletan and his 
three colleagues drew up a report as to the state of the corpse, in which 
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are these words: “ On arriving, at eleven o'clock A.m., at the outer gate 
of the Temple, we were received by the commissaries, and conducted to 
the tower. On the second floor we found the dead body of a child lying 
on a bed, who appeared to us about ten years of age. This corpse, the 
commissaries told us, was that of the deceased Louis Capet, and two of us 

ised the boy whom we had had under treatment for a few days.” 
In truth, this is far from being any proof of the identity of the dead boy 
with the son of Louis XVI. A fact proved by the dissection of the 
corpse is also very remarkable. The brain of the dead boy was found to 
be in a perfectly normal and healthy condition. This, however, could 
not possibly have been the case if the dead lad had really been the 
Dauphin, for it is universally acknowledged that the shameful Simon and 
his wife had reduced him to a state of idiotey by leading him into ex- 
cesses doubly injurious at his age, and this must have produced a disor- 
ganisation of the brain. On the evening of June 10, the body of the 
young prisoner was buried, without the slightest ceremony, in the church- 
yard of Ste. Marguerite. T'wo days after the burial, or four after the 
decease of the child, the certificate of death was filled up, but in so 
negligent a manner, that the document has not the slightest legal value. 

But Louis XVII. was regularly dead and buried for the Bourbons. 
They ever, his sister included, protested tooth and nail against every 
attempt to prove that a false Dauphin died in the Temple. When, in 
1820, one Caron, who, after the imprisonment of the family of Louis 
XVIL., obtained access to the Temple, offered to make important revela- 
tions about the abduction of the Dauphin, the man disappeared, after an 
official of high standing had visited him several times, and he never turned 
up again. Very remarkable, too, was the indifference which the royal 
family displayed after the Restoration about the remains and memory of 
Louis XVIT. It is well known that in 1815 a grand state farce was 
played with the pretended recovery and exhumation of the bones of Louis 
XVI. and his consort. The thoroughly fantastic poet Chateaubriand on 
this occasion went so far in his romantic delirium as to write that the skull 
of Marie Antoinette had been recognised by the incomparably graceful 
smile peculiar to the queen, and this frightful nonsense met with great 
applause. This farce—for it was nothing more, as the real bones of the 
king and queen could not possibly have been found—induced Lemercier, 
the Curé of Ste. Marguerite, to propose a search for the bones of the 
Dauphin. He declared that, although the sextons buried the corpse of 
the prince in the common grave, they marked it with chalk, and a few 
nights later took it up and buried it near the door leading from the grave- 
yard into the church. The curé laid his petition before the Duchess 
d’Angouléme, who, he naturally expected, would zealously and willingly 
assist him. But the worthy man made a mistake : the duchess bluntly 
refused to mix herself up in the matter. 

This princess, who, according to Napoleon, was the only man in her 
family, was anything but sentimental, and we can easily understand that 
she could not be so. The burning agony which she suffered in her youth 
had-caleined her heart. In truth, at the Restoration she displayed on 
several occasions a truly strong-hearted want of feeling, in proot of which 
I will mention a but little known circumstance. On August 11, 1792, 
the royal family, who had sought shelter in the hall of the National 
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Assembly, were in a state of utter impecuniosity. No sooner did Madame 
Auguié, one of Marie Antoinette’s late waiting-women, hear of this, than 
she hastened to offer her suffering mistress twenty-five louis d’or out of 
her savings. This liberality of the servant was mentioned, fifteen months 
later, at the queen’s trial. ‘When asked who had given her the twenty- 
five louis, the queen mentioned the name of Madame Auguié. An order 
of arrest—that is to say, a death-warrant—was at once most infamously 
issued against the faithful servant. At the moment when the myrmidons 
entered her apartments, the unhappy woman leapt out of window and was 
killed on the spot. One of her daughters afterwards became the wife of 
Marshal Ney. When the latter was tried and condemned—justly so, I 
allow==after the second Restoration, the Duchess d’Angouléme could not 
so far overcome the bitterness of her hatred as to say a word for the hus- 
band of a woman whose mother had died for her mother’s sake. 

The princess, then, disposed of the Curé of Ste. Marguerite by pre- 
tending that “the position of the king was fearful, and they dared not 
and could not do everything they wished.”” At that very time, however, 
it is notorious that the Bourbons did everything they pleased, even the 
most absurd and irresponsible things, that a mad reactionary party could 
mipecst to them. The truth is, the court wanted to hear nothing about 
the Dauphin or his remains, and persistently and successfully contrived to 
foil every attempt to investigate the enigmatical circumstances which ac- 
companied the life and death of the prince in the Temple. 

But, the reader may ask, what is the result of this long story ? 

An unsolved riddle! for I confess, without hesitation, that I am de- 
videdly inclined to the view that the boy who died in the Temple on June 
§, 1795, was not the Dauphin, but a substituted lad; but this conviction 
of course does not possess the slightest historic value, so long as it cannot 
be proved to demonstration what became of the prince in the event of his 
escape from the Temple. The attempts hitherto made to answer this 
question with certainty have proved insufficient or delusive. Of all the 
persons who came forward as Louis XVII., I may safely say, after careful 
investigation of their claims and pretensions, not one has proved his 
identity with the Dauphin even to a degree of probability. Watchmaker 
Naundorff appears to have been most convinced of his claim. ‘The pos 
sibility of a satisfactory answer to the question, “ What became of the 
Dauphin after his removal from the Temple?” could only be obtained by 
following up, laying bare and analysing all the countless intrigues which 
went on between the Bourbon émigrés and their adherents in “and out of 
France. A tedious, difficult, and most unrefreshing task, which only av 
historian who had nothing better to do would undertake. For, even if 
he succeeded, what would be the result? The satisfaction of idle curiosity, 
and nothing more. Let the dead bury their dead ! 
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THE DISCOVERY OF COAL. 


A BELGIAN LEGEND. 


Firty-Five years had elapsed since the pious Ansfride, last Count of 
Huy, had given over his domains to the Bishops of Liége, when poor Tiel, 
his dson and his last descendant, attained his twenty-second year. 
This was in the latter part of the year 1040. He commemorated the day 
with a small sturgeon, which he had caught with his own rod and line in 
the Meuse. Being deprived of all inheritance, he lived in a lowly cottage 
in the village of Plénevaux, his whole property consisting of a spade, pick- 
axe, and a few garden tools, a bow and arrows to hunt, and a rod 
and line to angle with. He further earned a trifle by shoeing horses, an 
art which an old farrier of the village had taught him out of compassion. 
He was so steady and well behaved that he was always called Tiel the 
Prud’homme. Old men esteemed him for his good behaviour, and not one 
of the girls of the village, or of all Condros, but would have accepted him 
for a husband, notwithstanding his poverty. But Tiel was in no hurry 
to give away either his heart or hand. 

One fine evening, on the 17th of September, 1042, he was returning 
from paying his devotions at the holy shrine of the Abbey of Val Saint 
Lambert, when he missed his way in the forest of Plénevaux and Brion. 
It was a fine night, and so he for some time sought patiently to recover 
his whereabouts. Still it was not without a feeling of considerable relief 
that he suddenly perceived a light at the spot which is now known as the 
field of Boeeur. Making towards it, he found that the light in question 
issued like lambent flames from the chimney of an isolated cottage which 
appeared to have been quite recently built there. One only opening 
seemed to serve at once for door and window, and as there was no screen 
of any kind, Tiel could examine the interior at his ease before presuming 
to disturb the inmates. 

The furniture was very scanty. It consisted of two stools, of a little 
table of slate, and of two beds of leaves. The light that had attracted 
the young man’s attention was produced by a bright fire, which burnt 
with unwonten lustre and vigour, without Tiel being able to perceive any 
known combustible, such as wood, straw, or leaves. 

By the light of this to him mysterious blaze, he was enabled to distinctly 
make out the only dwellers in the place: they were an old man and his 
daughter. The old man was not four feet in height ; his legs were curved 
inwards, his head sank into his stout shoulders, his eyes sparkled, and yet 
his countenance wore a very grave aspect. His hair was just turning 

. He wore a red over-coat with black bands. The appearance of 
the dwarf was altogether so singular, that Tiel, filled with strange appre- 
hensions which he could scarcely account to himself for, was hesitating to 
advance when he perceived the daughter. 

She appeared to be about eighteen years of age. For a moment Tiel 
thought that he was contemplating an angel. All that he could at first 
distinguish was a small hand white as snow, reposing on a dress of black 
silk; but turning round to the fire, Tiel the Prud’homme was thunder- 
struck at the extreme beauty of that young head and face, clothed as it 
was with dark hair, raised up in a knot behind, her large eyes betokening 
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nothing but mildness and affection, and her smile beaming with innocence. 
For the first time in his life his heart beat so tumultuously, that he forgot 
the simple nature of his errand, and feeling as much embarrassed at pre- 
senting himself before so fair an object, as he did of repugnance towards 
the uncouth form and aspect of the parent, he leant against a tree 
hesitating what steps to take, and yet devouring every movement of the 
girl vy his eyes. The dwarf and his daughter did not speak to one 
another. 

He had been indulging for some time in this new-born ecstasy, when 
the old man, rising up, tendered his arm to the maiden, and both moved 
as if to walk forth into the forest. ‘Tiel instinctively hastened to hide 
himself in its woody recesses; he could not account for the feeling himself, 
er felt that he would not be seen as he then was for everything in the 
world. 

After wandering for some time, hearing nothing but the beating of his 
own heart, he resolved upon retracing his steps; he could not tear him- 
self from the magic influence to which he was now subject, and he felt 
that he must once more contemplate that forest hut and its incongruous 
tenants ; but again he lost his way, nor could he discover either the light, 
the abode, or see or hear any signs of the monstrous dwarf or of his 
beautiful daughter. 

At length, wearied and worn out, he found his way back to Plénevaux, 
but he was no longer the same young man. His whole mind and heart 
were filled with one dominant thought that excluded all others. No sooner 
had the shades of evening so far closed as to enable him to avoid detec- 
tion, than he stole off again to the forest, in the hopes of seeing the 
mysterious flames rising above the trees like a beacon light, but it was in 
vain. He did the same thing for many nights running, but always with 
the same result ; he could neither hear nor see anything of the hut or its 
inhabitants. Some woodmen, of whom he at length ventured in his 
anxiety to make inquiries as to a lone hut in the wood with its flambent 
chimney, admitted that they had heard strange noises in the forest of 
Brion, and that they had even seen flames play over marshy spots, but 
they had taken good care not to approach them, for there were rumours 
. evil spirits holding their sabbaths on occasions in those secluded 
places. 

Tiel, however, did not allow himself to be totally discouraged. He 
knew what he had seen, and he, in fact, no longer lived, save to think of 
her, of whom he had, had so eestatic a vision, of her strange misformed 
parent, and of the little hut and its mysterious fire. 

At that epoch the nobles of the land were engaged in those feudal 
wars which so distracted the middle ages. In the year 1044, almost all 
the villages that were not fortified had been devastated, and many forests 
had been burnt down. Desolation reigned everywhere on the borders of 
the Meuse. Winter was coming on, and the poor people, deprived of their 
usual resources, had to go as far as the forest of Ardennes to procure their 
usual supply of fuel. As to Tiel the Prud’homme (he no longer de- 
served that surname), he appeared to live isolated in the midst of his 
neighbours, dreaming of nothing but the vision which he had contem- 
pe oblivious of all else, and unable to persuade himself that what he 

seen was a mere hallucination of the brain. 
R2 
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The 17th of September, 1044, the festival of the holy prelate of 
Maéstricht coming round, reminded him that it was on that very day, 
that returning from paying his devotions at the miraculous shrine of 
Val Saint Lambert, the said vision had presented itself to him. He 
accordingly took his way to Seraing, knelt in humility at the foot of the 
altar, and prayed till night came on. 

This done, he took his way back by the forest of Brion, which had 
been consumed by fire, wandering just as chance directed. Those who 
have been enveloped in utter obscurity in a lone forest, to which, in this 
instance, the black charred trees and shrubs imparted additional horror, 
can best enter into the feelings of the young man when he suddenly per- 
ceived a light glimmering from the field of Boeuf, and then a black mass, 
which he soon made out to be the long-sought-for hut, now clearly dis- 
cernible. He deviated from his route, giving the hut, as it were, a wide 
berth, in order to regain his composure and calm the tumultuous beatings 
of his heart. Approaching, then, the well-known opening very stealthily, 
he saw the same fire burning as before, the same old man, his hair a little 
greyer, the same fair girl, taller and more slim than of yore. At this 
sight he went down on his kness, raised his hands to Heaven, and re- 
turned thanks to Saint Lambert. 

After having thus fervently prayed, he rose up and stepped firmly 
towards the hut. He had nerved himself to the resolve of casting 
himself at the feet of the old man, and asking his daughter in mar- 


riage. 

He had nearly attained the threshold when he was stopped by hearing 
the dwarf beginning to sing, as he poked the mysterious fire with a bar 
of iron, and then the young girl, with a clear, fresh voice, took up the 
chorus. They sang, however, in the old Wallon dialect, and Tiel could 
not understand a word of what they said. Waiting till they had finished, 
and all again was silence, he-hesitatingly advanced to the portal : 

** My lord and noble lady,’’ he said, with a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, “ will you permit me to warm myself a moment by your fire ?”’ 

The young girl smiled and blushed with benevolence as she pointed 
with her finger to poor Tiel that there was a third stool which he had 
not before perceived. 

“You are welcome, if you love us,” said the dwarf, in a mild tone of 
voice. 

Tiel felt himself encouraged by these few words. 

“If I love you !” he said, with deep emotion. 

The young girl nee this fixed her eyes upon him with such a depth of 
feeling, that he could no longer restrain himself, and he threw himself on 
his knees between the dwarf and his daughter. 

“T love you!” he repeated. “It is now two years since I had the 
happiness of seeing you at this very spot. Since that day I have lived 
solely on the remembrance. I have come here to die if I cannot obtain 
the hand of the angel whose father you no doubt are.” 

The young man’s heart rebounded in his bosom, for, as he finished 
these words, he looked up, and there were no signs of anger on the young 
girl’s countenance. As to the dwarf, he raised his head and quietly 
said : 

“Sit down. That which you ask is not impossible.” 
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It is probable that the reader will be somewhat surprised at the nature 
of this demand and the answer given to it. Manners such as are here 
described are no _— in vogue. People do not now-a-days ask a girl 
in marriage, even if she dwells in a hut, of parents to whom they are 
utterly unknown, and of whom they themselves know nothing. But Tiel 
had so long lost sight of his beloved, that he was prepared to run any 
risk rather than again suffer so prolonged and cruel a separation ; and as 
to the dwarf, it has been eens by certain learned archeologists that 
this mysterious personage belonged to the species little known in the 

resent day, but familiar at that time, as gnomes, or inhabitants of the 
interior of the earth and guardians of its mines—little beings who consi- 
dered it an honour to be on good terms with mankind. 

However that may be, Tiel the Prud’homme kissed the hand of the 
old man with ecstasy. 

“It is possible,” continued the dwarf, “for I see Florine loves you.” _ 

The young girl blushed again, but did not attempt to contradict her 
respected parent ; on the contrary, she never felt more dutifully inclined. 
As to poor Tiel, if he had not been restrained by the usages and de- 
corum of society, he must have exhibited some extravagant demonstra- 
tions of gladness. 

“ But who are you ?”’ inquired the dwarf. 

“T am grandson to Count Ansfride. They call me Tiel the 
Prud’homme.” 

“ He was a noble and worthy lord, Count Ansfride. And my daughter 
shall have a suitable dowry for one of such distinguished origin. But is 
it not true, Florine, that when he shall be your husband he must call 
himself Tiel the Collier ?” 

Florine replied by an affirmative movement of the head. ‘Tiel was not 
precisely prepared for such terms. At the same time, the words “ my 
daughter shall have a suitable dowry,” gave him no small amount of un- 
easiness. The dwarf at once perceived the trouble of his guest. 

‘“‘ Does the surname of Tiel the Collier displease you, my son ?”’ in- 
quired the old man. 

At that time, as we have before said, coal was utterly unknown. Tiel 
did not know, therefore, the meaning of the name, all he cared about it 
was that it should be pleasing to Florine. He therefore explained that 
the cause of his embarrassment lay in his poverty. 

‘* Man is made of flesh and bone,” said the old man; “all are born 
equally poor, and none has a golden mine within himself. But fortune 
lies there’ (and he stamped on the ground with his foot), “in the bosom 
of our common mother. It must be conquered. Here is the prodigious 
treasure which will constitute your dowry if you wed my daughter,” he 
continued, as he struck with his iron bar a huge lump of coal that Tiel 
had not noticed in a corner of the chimney, and the properties of which 
he was entirely ignorant of. 

He accordingly opened his great eyes, but without venturing to make 
a remark, 

“This, my son, will make you rich, you, your children, and the chil- 
dren of your children, your parents, your friends, and your fellow-citizens ; 
it is an inexhaustible fortune, which will one day double the prosperity of 
these countries, and will shed its benefits on the rest of the world. When 
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civilisation shall have destroyed the forests, then will coal be sought for 
from the beneficent earth.” : 

“ But what is this treasure ?” tremblingly inquired Tiel the Prud’- 
homme. 

“It is fire and light,” replied the dwarf. 

And so saying, he broke the piece of coal that lay at his feet, and 
casting a bit into the fire, it sparkled and blazed away. Tiel at once 
saw that this so-called coal was adapted to take the place of wood, and 
that it gave out more light and heat. 

«Come along,” said the dwarf; “I will show you the mine.” 

Thus saying, he got up and led the way. Tiel, in an ecstasy of 
joy, gave his arm to the beautiful Florine, and followed. Arrived on 
the banks of the Meuse, the old man whistled, and immediately a boat 
made its appearance, rowed by six thick and short men, who took the 
visitors on board without uttering a word, and then deposited them at a 
place indicated by the dwarf. The old man then led the way, Tiel fol- 
lowing with Florine. When the dwarf stopped, he perceived that the 
six little boatmen, whose footsteps he had not heard, were with them. 
The earth around was covered with blocks of sandstone interspersed with 
black-looking mineral. The six men then set to work picking with 
superhuman energy, the earth seemed to open as of itself, all of them 
entered into its bowels, and they were not long before they came to the 
beds of coal. ’ 

“Here,” said the dwarf, “is what I promised you: bring workmen 
here to-morrow, and be happy. You have nothing to dread in your 
undertaking but two kinds of enemies—rather formidable, it must be 
admitted. In the first place, the Mehaigne, the Hoyoux, and the Meuse, 
as also their tributaries, irritated at seeing you working your way beneath 
their beds, will do their utmost to force their way into your galleries, and 
to inundate and destroy your mines, as also to drown your workmen. 
You must do your best to anticipate and to avoid such disasters. The 
next thing you have to fear is the coal-damp. The grisou is a bad demon, 
quick as lightning, irritable and fatal, and who, the moment he is ap- 

roached, vomits forth flames, accompanied by terrific explosions, which 

ill the miners and shake the mines to their very foundations. See that 
the light used to carry on your works does not come in contact with that 
inflammable gas. And now farewell, and may Heaven protect you! 
And you, my daughter, now that you have a husband, embrace your 
father, and bid him farewell.” 

The pretty daughter of the dwarf then began to weep. Tiel was still 
busy consoling her, when he perceived that everything had disappeared 
from around him. The dwarf and his companions were gone. 

Tiel conducted the daughter of the mysterious old man, whom he never 
saw again, to his cottage. The marriage ceremony was performed the 
next day at the Abbey of the Val Saint Lambert, and the very same 
day he set men to work at the mine. 

Tiel the Collier soon became wealthy, and he was with Florine and 
her dowry the happiest and the wealthiest man of his age. His good 
luck preserved him as long as he lived, from inundations and the anger of 


the grisou. May good Saint Lambert for ever preserve all brave miners 
from these two frightful visitations ! 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS—THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENTS are. mortal, like the men who compose them, An 
allotted period completed, and they sink into similar oblivion, unless, as 
in the cases of individuals, they are marked by some a or evil pecu- 
liarity. Our present legislative body is about to be gathered to its fathers, 
to become a tale of the past, an accident in the page of England's history. 
Whether the detail of its career will find praise or blame before posterity, 
it were idle to conjecture, because we know not what may be the measure of 
perspicacity that additional intellectual advance may impart to those who 
come after us to lessen our existing pretensions. Even if we have not 
j of us in future more acute than at present, we shall have them less 

As the matter stands, we must notice the subject upon its own 
merits, clear of connexion with its immediate predecessors. We have 
no inclination to examine and parallel parliaments after the manner of 
Plutarch with his heroes and demi-gods, or to judge similar bodies that 
have died out in our annals. To compare this representative body with 
its predecessors in aptitude for business, or to fathom the infinity of 
mode in which influence was brought to bear upon electors in placin 
the chosen men in their high position, and endowing some of them wit 
accomplishments under the accusation of which they had never before 
suffered, and if out of their existing position would never again have to 
suffer, is all we might venture to do. We feel our ill qualification to 
say more than this from the extensive aggregation of varied topics it 
must involve. There is the consideration, it is true, that the present 
parliament, imagined at first about to work ill for the liberal interest, has 
worked well in its behalf upon the whole, if it worked so unconsciously. 
It was not possible the previous ministry of the Earl of Derby could last 
long. A few names among the noble lord’s advocates were venerable, 
not for their opinions, for they had become obsolete, but for the con- 
sistency with which their supporters had maintained them, which gave 
those opinions the virtuous stamp of conscientiousness. With all the influ- 
ence they had to spare, such could not thoroughly harmonise with certain 
allies, who, having had no remarkable attachment to any political prin- 
ciple, no consistency, no respect for any opinion but such as would conduce - 
to the favoured object of the hour, might some day play the game of the 
eat and the chesnuts with a straightforward though mistaken integrity. 
Honourable men, much more inflexible in adherence to what early habit 
had accustomed them to deem right, than capable of investigating a prin- 
ciple which they apprehended to be dangerous because it was not time- 
consecrated, we are still inclined to honour in their steadfastness though 
maintained at the expense of sound judgment. It is no light matter to 
be honest to any principle in days when principle is so lax as at present. 
Public ‘virtue is not so cheap a commodity as it is vulgarly imagined to 
be, even when it ranks only second or third-rate in the multitudinous 
estimation—that is, if the truth be honestly spoken. The weakness of 
the opposition to Lord Palmerston’s administration consists in the poli- 
tical profligacy of many of its more conspicuous and pretending mem- 
bers, who run round every point of the compass for place. The country 
has no faith in them, their own existing friends have only a suspicious 
confidence. ‘Thus the want of perfect reliance and unity of faith when 
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in action, necessarily weakens combined influences. Not that the coun 
has any reason to desire things should be otherwise in this respect than 
they are, but that it is only fair justice should be done to every political 
pany Let us be honest to all sides. 

effect of continuous exclusion through the want of public con- 
fidence, often makes office the exception in relation to the party excluded. 
When in power, many men are thought out of their natural situations. 
A politician out of his post is generally more honest than when he is in, 
but unfortunately he often becomes too willingly neutralised in the ex- 
ercise of the virtue just when it falls into his power to be otherwise. 

In examining the career of the expiring House, and the conduct of 
Lord Palmerston’s administration, it becomes us to look at the good or 
evil it has effected, not in isolated points, but upon the broad principle 
of the preponderance of the good or evil in the mass. Little things are 
par to little men. The number of tubs of filth extracted from the 

ondon sewers, or the scores of yards of tenia found in those who eat 
underdone pork (the last a new medical quirk just broached to keep alive 
human fears), such things may be very important to sustain the farce of 
“ death in the pot’? by means of as many alarmist doctors, become now 
as numerous as patients, in place of the recommendation of individual 
cleanliness, temperance but not abstinence, and fresh air. All this may 
be well enough in its place, but we must look at the results that are de- 
termined, and not speculative, whether regarding medicine or politics. 
Has the ministry effected good to a worthy extent, or has it not? Has 
it cured political diseases, not taken credit for healing those which are 
imaginary ? Are its enemies to be credited, and is its continued existence 
a mere accident, its best actions falling far short of what its opponents 
would have achieved had they not, unfortunately, in their own opinion 
alone, been prevented from the exercise of their superior gubernatorial 
talents? It is here that, as lawyers say, ‘‘ issue should be joined.” 

It was not unfortunate for the government that, despite the animosity 
it had encountered, there had been a want of confidence in each other 
among its opponents. The honest men and the anythingarians for post 
and place, are not, cannot be truly cordial in action. Hence much of 
the effective character of an opposition has been missed. Dropping this 
point, however, and regarding the conduct of the government during 
the existing term by what it has brought about, we find every reason 
to entitle it to the national gratitude. A course which, on the whole, 
has proved itself judicious, has been pursued in regard to America. 
Under the exciting and irritable state of that country, in the midst of a 
most indefensible rebellion, it was not easy to steer clear of offence to 
one party or the other, and at the same time to preserve a course which 
should prevent the ultimate committal of England with either, for who 
can foresee the fortune of war? The contention for the purpose of 
forming a great slave empire, from sea to sea, the real object of the out- 
break, was one England could not sanction, for she had treated the North 
as a free, great, and friendly nation, and slavery as a crime. The obser- 
vance of neutrality—except by that influential body which has no prin- 
ciple but gain, no feeling of patriotism, no regard for any law that tends 
to interfere with its sordid ends, was the only course open. Except with 
such, their friends, journals, and influences, not, it is to be lamented, 
so limited as honour and high feeling could desire—except with such, the 
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course pursued by Lord Palmerston’s government as the wisest, has been 
sanctioned by the thinking and disinterested part of the nation—dis- 
interested, we mean, in not joining to profit by latent evasions or open 
defiances of the laws of the land. We need not here be more vestibaler, 
for the names of such evil-doers in and out of parliament have been 
sufficiently notorious through their own agents. These and the money 
market, the power of Mammon, in the hope of turning pence by dis- 
regarding principle, as usual in such cases, under the love of lucre at the 
cost of patriotism and justice, have swayed a part of the English press, 
made it pretend that the South was in arms for freedom in place of 
slavery and empire, and once more exhibited to the world the little in- 
fluence that truth and right principles have yet. obtained among vulgar 
minds in the more civilised lands. The lust of gain has been considered 
in the present case, as usual, before any other principle that earth or the 
hope of heaven itself could inspire. . 

The main rule of conduct for England, let circumstances be what they 
might, was with one party the preservation of things as they were, 
grounded upon the “ wisdom of our ancestors.” In place of doubting its 
advantage upon that account, as those who possessed right reason should 
do, it proclaimed the possession of such doubts as a heinous vice. In 
nothing has the advantage of the course pursued by the present govern- 
ment been more advantageous than in the admission of beneficial changes 
in measures and institutions rust-eaten by time. Thus, the proposition of 
a free trade with France was a treasonable measure a little while ago. 
** What, trade freely with our natural enemies!” At one period in the 
last century a ministry was threatened with impeachment for proposing 
a reduction of the French wine duties to the level of the duties paid x 
other countries. Inch by inch the Opposition has at length got ashamed, 
and slunk out of its direct animosity to free trade. In policy of any kind 
no honest and clear-sighted statesman proposed a new and beneficial 
measure but he was viewed as a burglar about to commit a nocturnal de- 
predation in the temple of domestic holiness. The repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, the abolition of the slave trade, Catholic emanci- 
—. parliamentary reform, and popular education, were at one time 

ugbears with the Opposition, and considered destructive to the British 
constitution. Bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and boxing were regarded as - 
manly sports, and commended from the judicial bench. We can re- 
member when the acceleration of mail-coaches to ten miles an hour was 
called a “tempting of Providence.” At a later period, some of the 
straitlaced of the party would not travel by railway because it was an 
innovation upon the good old mode which time and custom had sane- 
tified. The long duration of a nuisance was considered a proof of its 
sanctity, and a ground for its continuance. 

Madame Roland was in conversation with her mother in her, bedroom 
one day, when the canopy over the bed fell, and she exclaimed, without 
reflection, “Is it possible, when it has remained up twenty years? I 
always thought of the folly of my exclamation afterwards,” she said, 
“when the excellence of a thing was grounded alone upon its long 
usage. It had been up so very long, how could it possibly fall!” So in 
our old public measures, the good were not to be permitted because the 
bad had been so long current upon crutches—how could they fail being 
the most beneficial for the country ! 
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We can point with no light commendation to a ministry that has set 
such imbecile principles at defiance, and in proof could specify the ad- 
vantages gained by the nation. With a pursuance of the course dic- 
tated by the Opposition—for we are not inclined to admit the shuffling 
off or adopting principles at convenience, for which it contested so hardly 
a little while since, because it would be a great point gained to be per- 
mitted to do so or not at pleasure, according to existing circumstances— 
we ask what would have become of the revenue had the Opposition 
course been followed? Suppose we had stood still in steam machinery 
with the improvements of Watt alone, where should we be now with our 
deep mines, sea-going vessels, and railway engines? We have executed 
mighty works over the whole face of the land, subdued the sea without 
the aid of Aolus, and have made speech overcome time. All our marvels 
have been the product of abandoning the past to itself, and searching into 
the future after new discoveries. We are become alive to what the ad- 
vocates of the “ wisdom of our ancestors” denominate an injurious activity, 
and can bear those endless iterations of the prognostication of our ruin 
with Christian patience, because the active good proceeds during the 
objurgation. They pretend that all with the government is left to 
chance, while they alone court benefit from a wise experience. They 
will not see that something must be left to chance in all mundane affairs, 
and that life itself is but a game of chances, under the conditions of 
human existence. What, with the best human vision, are our actions but 
speculations, for we know not prospectively the events of an hour. The 
gravity of proceedings, too, among the advocates of obsolete measures, 
the burdens our fathers seemed always to have on their backs, like the 
old man of the mountain, shackled their narrow efforts to move onwards 
still more. The advancement of the nation by their means was, there- 
fore, the ascent of the sloth climbing the tree a few feet to his resting- 
place, while a tenant of the air swept over a hundred leagues of space. 

The same favourite system once governed our fleets and armies. All 
was shackled by stateliness without efficiency; in the navy, it is true, this 
was counteracted in no small degree by the nature of the service. From 
the army, it is probable, pampered as this force has ever been, it is not 
yet banished. We had a sufficient exibition of it in the Crimean cam- 
paign, which it required all the long experience of Lord Palmerston 
to mitigate at home. Formerly everything lagged to suit established 
routine, as if, like the ridiculous farce of a Lord Mayor’s show, the stare 
and admiration of the vulgar-minded was to be gratified by a magnitude 
of silly appliances. It then took three or four times as much labour to 
assemble and transport a military force as it does now, leaving steam out 
of the question. A fleet, with troops for the West Indies, we can re- 
member lying at Portsmouth for five or six weeks on the most extraordi- 
nary pretexts. Sometimes the wind was not promising, or some order 
was delayed, or some necessary departmental aid was in arrear. A 
minister of state has been as many as five or six weeks answering a letter 
from Portsmouth in the good old times of the present Opposition or its 
predecessors. Regulations often ridiculous, and idle routine, reigned 
paramount, as if their inanity could answer unforeseen contingencies. It 
would have been heterodoxy at the Admiralty in those days had an officer 
of the navy proposed sailing by the great arch. That Nelson was no 
“sailor,” used to be often remarked by a certain class of naval men be- 
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cause the trim of his rigging was slovenly, and he had not a particle of 
the naval martinet in his conduct. Great results went for nothing, as the 
grasp of mind of the general goes for nothing with the drill-sergeant if 
it be not produced according to regulation. There was no exception to 
this habit of gravity in action, a molehill being treated as a,mountain 
because it had been so treated before. In fact, every official seemed to 
have a world upon his shoulders, and to be an Atlas in place. What the 
French style ¢enir la Morgue, or to be filled with an affected gravity in 
things trivial as well as important, marked every movement in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, following the ‘‘ wisdom of our ancestors,” and 
treating developments in the lapse of time as of no moment. When 
Bonaparte, in his first and most glorious campaigns, routed the Austrians 
m Italy, the cry was in England that “he did not fight according to 
rule.” But enough has been seen by common observers to show until 
later times, when ministers less blind got into power in England, and 
thrust aside the “‘ wisdom of our ancestors,” that the movement forward 
of the nation had been retarded. There had been continual feuds reli- 
gious and civil, trade drooped, and there was no prospect of emendation 
until the principles of the Opposition ceased to rule, and the government 
moved forward in the right spirit of advance. It is probable, judging 
from the past, that an ultimate advance is still to continue under all 
vicissitudes among the nations, some of the foremost going to decay, and 
being supplanted by others still more forward, until the point of a progres- 
sion is reached of the extent of which the existing races upon the earth 
can form no adequate idea, since the earth is one of the later formed 
worlds in our system. It is only to mark the state of England, France, 
and America, for example, to see that national knowledge is, as often 
asserted, now proved to be really national power, and that the opponents 
of advance such as ruled in England until nearly up to 1830 belonged to 
a past time, to an obsolete era, to a half-taught race, and that all their 
subsequent efforts to keep their old principles alive and in action, their 
old saws and ancient instances, their repeated vaticinations, continually 
disproved with the accession to their ranks of renegades that have run the 
gauntlet through every grade of political partisanship and joined them as 
a pis aller, all have been vain. ‘The nation has flourished marvellously 
under cabinets that have pursued a course opposite to that by which its 
enemies are still so blind as to imagine, in the face of all experience, that 
this great country can continue to flourish. 

But enough; the thinking part of the public can stand in no need of 
arguments to produce a conviction of the foregoing truths. If any will 
not endure the pain of thinking upon the matter, they may see in the 
columns of the newspapers the summings-up of the public accounts. The 
comparison of a few figures one year with another will exhibit lucid re- 
sults, and if the causes are too tedious, and the details more so, they may 
be assured that what the Opposition most censured has become the most 
extensive ground for congratulation. Who can fail to see that the state 
of the finances is owing to that course which for years was vituperated, 
and for the honest conviction at last of the truth of which course poor Sir 
Robert Peel was baited almost to death. 

But if we find in the conduct of the government matter for praise, what 
shall we say of the composition of the House of Commons with which it 
worked? It was thrown in the teeth of the reformers that the old 
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borough-mongers and dealers returned by nomination men of distinguished 
talent. This was true, though it was done sparingly enough. But what 
shall be said of the selection of those sent to represent the people since the 
Reform Act? We do not believe that a single individual has been 
selected by the people on account of his abilities or high character in any 
intellectual walk of life. “Has he the tin?” is the common query. 
Take away a hundred names, or thereabout, out of six hundred and sixty 
members sent up to the House, and it is hardly to be doubted that the 
number thus omitted, the five hundred and odd left, are not better 
qualified for their position, intellectually, than any five hundred met in 
Pall-Mall or the Strand by the accidental passenger. The city of London 
and the metropolitan boroughs are proverbs for the indifferent characters 
of their representatives; they ought to set the example. The argument 
used by the enemies of reform cannot be answered in this respect. The 
extension of the franchise will not mend the matter. It might be sup- 
posed that the principal inhabitants of a city or town would meet previous 
to a vacancy, and agree to tender their votes, if not to an individual at 
home, as originally designed, to some one distinguished in public life as 
a politician, or noted in science, or literature, or commerce. Not at all. 
The intriguers and money-expenders carry the day. In the metropolis, 
the man whose agent keeps open the greater number of public-house or 
gin-shop committee-rooms is the hero of the borough. A few thousands 
spent this way, in place of hard cash in the palm of the hand, does the 
business. The Roupells of the metropolitan boroughs have made the 
metropolitan taste in this kind of selection a by-word : we must be faith- 
ful. Where the chief examples of election purity, of gifted choice, and of 
public spirit, are expected, nothing of the kind is found. The more re- 
spectable bankers and merchants, men of talent and character, known far 
and near, have little honour in metropolitan representation. Hence it is 
we see so little good effected by those worthy obscures, of some of whom 
the world hears for the first time on their election. It cannot be supposed 
that the ministers of the Crown can be acquainted with innumerable sub- 
jects to which legislation pro or con. should be applied. Information is 
looked for from the members of the House generally, who are ready 
enough with railroad jobs and objects of private speculation. The public 
looks for it in vain as well as the minister. The fault is solely in the 
venality or recklessness of electors. Venality may influence without 
breaches of the law, or money payments. If electors are corrupt, or careless, 
or insensible of their duties, the country suffers equally. We seldom re- 
member a body of popular representatives that more resembled the in- 
habitants of Sleepy Hollow than those of the existing parliament. It 
sometimes seemed wonderful to us how ministers contrived to get through 
the labours of the session. They must have studied the Book of Job very 
attentively to succeed as they have done. ‘I do not mind a sleepy con- 
gregation,” said a distinguished divine, “it may be nature’s frailty; but 
a wakeful, stupid, inattentive one makes me angry, for it insults me to 
my face.” May not the country be insulted in a way somewhat similar? 

The admirable statement of Mr. Gladstone will sufficiently explain that 
the business of the country has not been neglected by ministers at least 
in what relates to the finances. The statement of the present year is 
highly satisfactory, and the truth told, there was not one upon the anti- 
ministerial side that could object to it, yet it was wormwood to some who 
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sat there. The malt-tax, too, was a grievance of the session. What 
right has the landed interest to cry out upon that impost? The free trade 
it denounced has raised the price of land enormously, and increased the 
owners’ rental everywhere. With that advantage in place of self-prog- 
nosticated ruin, they are not content. They would prevent the other part 
of the community, less happily circumstanced, from profiting one tithe of 
their own gain in any manner while a single burden remained upon them. 
This is what a former statesman characterised when he alluded to a certain 
grasping character on his own side as one “too bad.”’ If the malt-tax 
be taken off, it must be placed on the people, who have not derived pro- 
portionate advantages with the landholder from the rise in property by 
the step that he prognosticated was to ruin him. Surely the landholder 
ean bear it a little longer before he is obliged to succumb under the 
burden of his present superfluity. He it was who backed up the accumu- 
lation of the great debt of the nation in times gone past; we must not 
forget that in the reckoning with him while taxes are taking off. 

We shall shortly see what a new parliament will bring forth, We 
know the venality of the country—in fact, of all countries in the business 
of elections—wherever Mammon happens to be the superior deity. We 
might, but for an alienation of all which is great and good in the human 
heart whenever lucre is the sole question, reasonably hope to see a strong 
and very powerful majority returned in behalf of the Queen’s present 
ministers, from the principle that they have done well for the public—far 
better, indeed, under the circumstances of the cotton defalcation, and the 
formidable war in America, than was expected. By interfering or being 
interfered with regarding the American contest, it was no easy matter to 
be clear of trouble. It is evident that the wisest course was taken, and 
although some unprincipled individuals disregarded the law and the 
general interest of the country in the sordid desire after lucre, England 
escaped involvement in war, and those parties who detied the good sense 
and law of the land will, it is hoped, be the only sufferers. The feeling 
of every just man in the country, uninfluenced by selfish motives, must be 
with the rule laid down by the government, leaving the sense of duty out 
of the question. 

Never was the wisdom of a peaceful course of policy more visible than 
in the state of the public revenue exhibited in this the last session of the 
present parliament. In modern times, the well-being of every state is to be 
judged by that of its finances. War is getting more costly, and it is to 
be hoped that the increase of the cost, and the benefit accruing from peace, 
will by-and-by become agencies under which the curse of war will be 
diminished to a mere threat among civilised nations. The divine right 
of kings, maintained at such an enormous expense by George III., has 
been a cause of misery unmeasured in the pauperism of this country. 
Millions upon millions for a chimera! Six or seven hundred millions 
sterling thus squandered in vain to uphold absolute power among con- 
tinental kings, would have given rise to domestic enterprises which would 
have converted England into a garden. Although a diversity of con- 
ditions be an inviolable law of mundane existences, we may fairly presume 
that the dissolute and imbecile, or the poor from age or sickness, would 
have been the only burden upon the community. Were it possible now 
to diminish the taxes to the amount of the interest of the debt, what 
infinite good would follow? Suppose twenty millions in amount of taxes 
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repealed, how magnificent would our position become! Mr. Pitt began 
this task nobly after the American war, but George III. suffered him not 
to proceed in reducing the debt. On the contrary, he held his post only 
on the condition of burdening the country further by enormous loans to 
bribe the continental kings to dictate a sovereign to France on the one 
hand, while with the other those same kings were themselves spoliating 
the sovereignty of Poland—hypocrites as they were. We are wiser now ; 
but, as Franklin had it, we paid “too dear for our whistle.” 

Leaving a topic which is a lesson to England as to contracting debts in 
future for the sustenance of rotten thrones, we return to the present 
cheering appearance of things on the dissolution of the present House of 

ommons, on which, we trust, its successor will improve, taking care that 

we neglect nothing of the past in the way of lesson. But what right have 
we to such an expectation if members are returned by the purses of 
jobbing companies? if electors, as usual in too many cases, regard a great 
public duty only as it contributes to private advantage? low are any 
ministers to proceed with integrity and utility? How is a ministry to do 
its duty to the country, when boroughs are turned into instruments of 
private gain, and that obligation to the public is disregarded upon which 
the entire welfare of the State reposes? The venality of electors is the 
crying sin of the time; it is a reproach it should be so visible under the 
large measure of reform recently obtained, and at present enjoyed by the 
British people, who give ill encouragement for a further extension of it. 
There is nothing like being open on every subject. To some localities we 
know in this great country, the lines of Pope on corruption were never 
more applicable than they have proved on the eve of recent elections, 
where gold is so feloniously applied : 

Trade it may help, society extend 

But lure the pirate, and corrupt the friend ; 

lt raises armies in a nation’s aid, 

But bribes “ the voter,” and the Jand’s betrayed ; 

In vain may heroes fight and patriots rave, 

If secret gold sap on from knave to knave! 


We would fain observe the public mind become of a loftier cast. The 
sneer of Napoleon I. at the nation of shopkeepers we would see rendered 
groundless, de facto. We cannot expect Roman patriotism in venal 
times, but corruption against our own welfare, a sort of felo-de-se of 
political virtue, as this line of corruption may be styled, is in the teeth of 
the advance of knowledge, and the hope of that political integrity in the 
people we have a just right to expect should, in these times, appear upper- 
most in their conduct. 

We are thus plain spoken, because we have long witnessed a much less 
diminution of the prevalent vice of the people in this respect than might 
have been hoped for after the Reform Act. No one can deny but that 
the country has been well governed by the present cabinet. The time 
has been one of no mean trial, both of intellect and forbearance, on the 
part of the ministers of the Crown, and they have succeeded in their 
efforts. The conspiracy for assassination among some of the dregs of the 
Southern slaveholders in America—the vilest of all races, because they are 
the lowest of those most in arrear intellectually, for no one credits that 
it had its origin with the leaders, or less still those who had gone into the 
field of combat on that side—has enlisted the sympathies of Europe where 
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they had been lukewarm before, and shown the deep and sincere detes- 
tation of the deeds of blood perpetrated upon chief officers of the American 
republic. The loan-mongers to the South in Europe no doubt are 
mourners here in sincerity over the black deed, not perhaps so much from 
abhorrence of the crime, as that it has operated ill for their market, from 
the loss it must cause to their indefensible speculations. The victories of 
the North could not produce half the ill effect of this flagitious deed, even 
upon the minds of those of the Southern people—and there are many 
honourable men among them—who regard the laws of humanity. They 
must feel the mischief it has done to the morale of their own cause. The 
sympathy of England (except as just excepted), the kind, good, sympa- 
thetic feeling of our excellent Queen, the natural abhorrence of secret 
deeds of blood felt here, and echoed back from France and all Europe 
besides, cannot fail to convince the American people, with the exception 
of the seapegraces who have made the United States a refuge from crime 
or contempt from this side the Atlantic, and the actual conspirators for 
assassination in the South, that the feeling here towards the American 
people is of a kindlier nature than the disaffected from Europe, and the 
renegades from its justice, some of whom are concerned with the press, 
circulated facts there to serve their own miserable ends. Many of the 
American people do not reflect that the states of Europe, the habits of 
thinking and judging here on almost all subjects, must differ in a great 
respect from those of a new people that a century or two ago was non- 
existent. Opinions and ideas will amend among the latter as time deve- 
lops great truths, and their liberality will enlarge. England has twenty 
centuries of recollections upon which she may draw for precedents, or by 
which she may justify herself. America is not yet settled beyond a mere 
speck of her vast dominions. The feelings and sentiments upon some 
points even there may very naturally differ, but no more than they may 
lawfully differ within the boundary of the same family circle. 

If the conduct of Lord Palmerston’s government has been satisfactory, 
and if other or rather more numerous public measures have not been 
carried out, it must be attributed to the composition of the present House 
of Commons, which we have already characterised. No tears will be shed 
over its obsequies. If the people complain of more not being done, the 
remedy is in their own hands—return able and efficient men. Select them - 
carefully both for ability and principle. It is impossible the government, 
of itself, can perceive, rectify, and revise all which the rust of time has 
cankered in our existing state in the different branches of the public ser- 
vice. It is natural that able men should be returned to assist in it. But 
we have not space to be minute. The state of the law administration, 
and of the laws themselves, require a close attention and no slight modi- 
fication in many of their differing, confused, useless, complex, and ruinous 
ramifications. 

Finally, we are thankful that at such a momentous period as the present 
ve stand so well in all our home and foreign relations. The government 
has shown a just claim to the gratitude of the country on this ground, 
despite those who cavil at what they themselves would never have had 
capacity tv amend had they been in office. The Opposition never showed 
itself so feeble in argument, and never was less regarded by the country, 
than at this moment. For this there were evident reasons. It is com- 
posed of materials of a dissonant character. Compactness of action, and 
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uniformity of habit and movement, are needful for efficiency. There 
must be no want of confidence between man and man, no little jealousy 
or doubt of sincerity in such a partnership. All must think and move in 
unity ; this has evidently not been the case. We do not see in conse. 
quence that any great fear for the ministry is to be discovered in the 
result of a new election. If it be denied that the ministry of Lord 
Palmerston has worked well for the country, we are ready to place the 
evidence in detail on the tablet against such a denial. The increase of 
commerce and revenue are facts not to be set aside, even by the strongest 
spirit of party. Let them be arrayed against those who are so pressing to 
occupy the places of the present government, and it would not be difficult 
to guess the public decision. 

The enormous increase of our commerce, far exceeding all that the most 
sanguine could expect, through the means too long proscribed by ignorance 
and narrow-mindedness, brings the development of the activity and skill of 
those concerned in trade and manufactures as an evidence of the correct- 
ness of the course pursued by the government, and strengthens the good 
opinion of the nation in its favour. The age of the premier has not at all 
lessened his capacity for public business, because the mind may be young 
even with acentenarian. No one has had more experience than his lord- 
ship, or understands better the internal position of his own country, unless 
it be that her relation with foreign powers is even more within the circle 
of his long experiences. We know not his successor in either case among 
our younger politicians. The art of governing a complex machine is not 
one to be acquired by intuition, because it is practical, and is by no means 
born with the man, like the genius of the poet. It is a laborious, and 
must be a thankless employment. The ambition of a name with posterity 
being denied it as a reward, it must rank with those things of this life 
which must be repaid by present gratification. Still, power is a tempting 
bait, and the just use of it is one of the noblest achievements of man, 
seeing it is given for the benefit, not of the user but of species, in order 
to be a contribution to the general happiness. 

We urge it upon the people, when the moment comes, to attend 
honestly at the hustings, that for one popular election in the end we 
may have men of ability returned to’serve the country. That they be re- 
turned independently, after careful selection, solely for talent and integrity, 
not as jobbers for money-grabbing companies and selfish ends. Will the 
people not have patriotism to look well after this duty? Will not for once 
the more venal places bear to have it said truly, what perhaps they never 
could bear before, that they have returned men to parliament as their re- 
presentatives without favour or affection, in order that they may feel the 
comfortable influence of an elective honesty, to which. up to that hour 
they have been strangers? The very novelty of the act may not be with- 
out the consolatory reflection, that for once in their lives they have sacri- 
ficed corrupt and sordid to public gain. It may refresh the souls of the elec- 
tors in those boroughs more particularly where the true sense of politica! 
duty has hitherto been as little traceable as the solution of an algebraic 
— is traceable among the Esquimaux of the North Georgian 

slands. 


Cyrus REeppDING. 


